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THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 

829.  J.  Ernst,  “Datierung  oder  Riick-Datierung  des  Neuen  Testamentes?  Ein  Bericht,”  Theol 
Glaub  72  (4,  ’82)  384-402. 

This  report  on  a  symposium  on  dating  the  NT  writings,  held  at  Paderborn  in  May  1982, 
describes  J.  A.  T.  Robinson’s  case  for  the  early  dating  of  the  Gospels  and  other  NT  books.  Then 
after  calling  attention  to  some  positive  aspects  of  Robinson’s  undertaking,  it  criticizes  his  views 
with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  NT  writings  in  general  and  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  particular, 
the  Evangelists’  use  of  literary  and  orql  sources,  and  the  ideas  of  tradition  and  apostolicity.  The  fact 
that  the  symposium  was  held  at  all  is  significant;  as  a  result  the  dating  of  the  NT  writings  must  be 
approached  more  cautiously  and  with  an  eye  to  theological  presuppositions  and  consequences. — 
D.J.H. 

830.  B.  Gerhardsson  and  L.  FIartman,  “Situationen  inom  den  nytestamentliga  exegetiken” 
[The  Current  Situation  in  New  Testament  Exegesis],  SvenskTeolKvart  58  (3,  ’82)  109-1 16. 

Methodology  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  current  chaos  of  NT  study.  Many  scholars  feel 
constrained  to  import  methodologies — and  difficulties — from  other  disciplines.  Another  important 
factor  is  the  role  played  by  new  manuscript  discoveries,  e.g.  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  the  Nag 
Hammadi  codices,  and  even  biblical  manuscripts.  Important  new  developments  in  textual  criticism 
are  focused  at  the  Munster  institute.  And  important  debates  are  now  going  on  in  Gospel  research 
(the  Synoptic  problem,  tradition  history,  the  historical  Jesus)  and  in  Johannine  Christianity.  The 
most  typical  tendencies  in  current  NT  research  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  discussion  of 
hermeneutics,  application  of  text  theory,  sociological  analysis,  clarification  of  the  use  of  the  OT  in 
the  NT,  study  of  NT  documents  as  wholes,  clarification  of  the  variegated  nature  of  the  NT,  and 
emphasis  on  text-centered  exegesis. — B.A.P. 

831.  M.  Muller,  “Olof  Linton-bibliografi,”  DanskTeolTids  46  (1,  ’83)  59-65. 

The  article  lists  the  late  Professor  Linton’s  books,  articles,  and  reviews  published  between  1929 
and  1981.— D.J.H. 

832.  B.  Olsson,  “Modema  bibelkommentarer  och  omoderna”  [Modern  and  Not-So-Modern 

o  _ 

Bible  Commentaries],  SvenskExegArs  46  (’81)  34-54. 

A  new  commentary  on  the  NT  is  announced  in  this  article:  Kommentar  till  Nya  testamentet 
(KNT),  a  series  of  some  twenty-five  volumes  to  be  produced  in  Swedish  in  the  1980s.  Commentar¬ 
ies  come  in  essentially  three  varieties:  those  that  seek  primarily  to  clarify  the  contents  of  the  texts, 
those  that  reconstruct  the  origin  and  historical  context  of  the  texts,  and  those  that  apply  the  texts  to 
modern  readers  and  their  situations.  The  KNT  will  follow  the  first  model.  Using  the  new  Swedish 
translation  of  the  Bible,  it  will  divide  each  book  into  discrete  sections,  accompanying  each  with 
explanatory  notes,  textual  analysis,  and  exposition.  The  KNT  will  differ  from  its  Swedish  pre¬ 
decessors  (dating  back  to  the  18th  century  and  continuing  through  the  still-incomplete  series 
Tolkning  av  Nya  testamentet)  in  that  it  will  be  based  more  on  modern  theories  of  communication 
and  hermeneutics,  and  will  self-consciously  speak  to  the  question  of  what  a  commentary  really  is,  a 
question  that  is  discussed  remarkably  little. — B.A.P. 
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833.  A.  Paul,  “La  Torah  et  le  canon  chretien.  Deux  suppleances  d'un  manque  politique,” 
RechSciRel  71(1,  ’83)  139-147. 

For  Jews  after  A.D.  70,  the  Torah  took  on  the  function  of  a  magisterium,  thereby  replacing  the 
promised  land  and  the  Temple.  Likewise,  for  early  Christians  as  inheritors  of  the  Diaspora,  the 
canon  of  Scripture  substituted  for  the  same  absence  and  supplied  the  political  framework  for  their 
coming  together  as  the  church. — D.J.H. 

834.  J.  W.  Thompson,  “New  Testament  Studies  and  the  Restoration  Movement,”  RestorQuart 
25  (4,  ’82)  223-232. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Restoration  movement  in  the  early  19th  century,  A.  Campbell  saw 
critical  biblical  scholarship  as  a  vehicle  to  aid  the  church  in  restoring  NT  Christianity.  But  with  the 
exception  of  R.  Milligan’s  commentary  on  Hebrews,  Restoration  scholarship  did  not  produce 
important  publications.  It  was  not  until  the  1950s  that  a  significant  number  of  Restoration  scholars 
had  equipped  themselves  to  do  original  research  on  the  NT. — D.J.H. 

Interpretation 

835.  J.  Barr,  “Jowett  and  the  ‘Original  Meaning’  of  Scripture,”  RelStud  18  (4,  ’82)  433^4-37. 

The  perception  of  the  “original”  meaning  of  Scripture,  as  B.  Jowett  intended  it,  was  a  literary, 
dramatic,  and  philosophical  process  rather  than  a  historical  one.  Far  from  being  an  apostle  of 
historical  criticism,  Jowett  had  a  much  greater  affinity  with  later  “biblical  theology”  and  the 
holistic  hermeneutical  trends  of  today. — D.J.H. 

836.  M.  Bouttier,  “Dix-huit  propositions  discretes  sur  l’autorite  de  l’Ecriture,”  EtudTheolRel 
58  (1,  ’83)  53-57. 

The  article  states  eighteen  theses  about  the  word  of  God,  its  expression  in  Scripture,  and  its 
abiding  theological  significance. — D.J.H. 

837.  C.  Davis,  “The  Theological  Career  of  Historical  Criticism  of  the  Bible,”  Cross  Currents 
[West  Nyack,  NY]  32  (3,  ’82)  267-284. 

Historical  criticism  of  the  Bible,  while  it  may  still  have  a  glorious  future  as  a  branch  of  history, 
would  seem  to  be  near  the  end  of  its  career  in  theology.  It  came  into  theology  claiming  a 
theological  usefulness  because  of  its  autonomy.  It  could,  so  it  asserted,  establish  independently  by 
objective  method  alone  what  really  happened  in  biblical  history  and  what  was  the  original  meaning 
of  the  biblical  texts,  overlaid  as  they  were  by  centuries  of  unscientific  commentary.  It  has  now 
come,  perhaps,  to  the  end  of  its  theological  usefulness,  if  deconstructive  criticism  is  correct  that  the 
very  claim  to  determine  a  single  original  sense  or  final  meaning,  or  to  make  the  texts  transparent  on 
a  factual  reality  outside  themselves,  rests  on  an  “ontotheology”  or  metaphysics  of  presence. — 
D.J.H. 

838.  J.  M.  Frame,  “Dieu  et  le  langage  biblique.  Le  langage  humain  peut-il  vehiculer  la  parole  de 
Dieu?”  Hokhma  22  (’83)  43-61. 

The  most  common  objection  made  against  the  evangelical  approach  to  biblical  authority  is  that 
the  Bible  cannot  be  the  word  of  God  because  no  human  language  can  be  the  word  of  God.  This 
objection  is  made  in  various  forms,  depending  on  whether  it  comes  from  a  linguist  or  philosopher 
of  language,  a  philosopher,  or  a  theologian.  But  the  objection  is  not  really  convincing  in  any  of  its 
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forms,  because  God  is  the  Lord  of  human  language,  and  therefore  human  language  can  convey  the 
infallible  word  of  God. — D.J.H. 

839.  R.  Gnuse,  “Authority  of  the  Scriptures:  Quest  for  a  Norm,”  BibTheolBull  13  (2,  ’83) 
59-66. 

How  and  why  the  Bible  remains  authoritative  has  been  explained  in  terms  of  inspiration, 
salvation  history,  existentialism,  and  Christology.  Some  helpful  insights  and  definitions  were 
produced  in  1963  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  canon 
has  authority  because  it  is  the  spiritual  life-experience  of  the  church.  The  authority  of  the  Bible  lies 
in  its  power  to  shape  our  reality,  but  perhaps  no  definition  of  scriptural  authority  is  really 
possible. — D.J.H. 

840.  R.  A.  Harrisville,  “Rude  Reflections  on  Nineteenth  Century  Biblical  Research  for  Those 
Who  Know  or  Perhaps  Care  Little  about  It,”  Dialog  22  (1,  ’83)  8-14. 

The  19th-century  passion  for  historical  development  generated  approaches  to  the  NT  that  still 
dominate  biblical  study.  Yet  its  legacy  of  burdens  has  been  almost  as  great,  especially  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  God,  history,  and  self-consciousness. — D.J.H. 

841.  R.  K.  Johnson,  “Interpreting  Scripture:  Literary  Criticism  and  Evangelical  Hermeneutics,” 
Christianity  and  Literature  [Grand  Rapids,  MI]  32  (1,  ’82)  33—47 . 

Various  evangelical  interpreters  of  the  Bible  focus  on  the  divine  plan  (mimetic  theorists),  the 
text  (autonomist  theorists),  the  author’s  intention  and  context  (expressive  theorists),  and  the  read¬ 
er’s  place  in  interpretation  (pragmatic  theorists).  Given  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each 
approach,  the  goal  of  evangelical  interpretation  today  must  be  a  principled  eclecticism. — D.J.H. 

842.  R.  Kieffer,  “Lingvistiken  och  Nya  testamentet:  En  forskningsoversikt”  [Linguistics  and  the 
New  Testament:  A  Survey  of  Research],  SvenskTeolKvart  58  (3,  ’82)  139-147. 

A  “paradigm  shift”  has  occurred  in  the  humanities,  which  also  impinges  heavily  on  NT  studies, 
as  a  result  of  new  developments  in  linguistics  stemming  from  the  work  of  F.  de  Saussure,  N. 
Chomsky,  A.  J.  Greimas,  et  al.  A  1969  congress  in  Chantilly  involving  philosophers,  linguists, 
psychologists,  and  biblical  exegetes  was  a  powerful  force  behind  the  new  developments.  In  France 
and  Switzerland  the  semiotics  of  Greimas  more  or  less  holds  the  field  in  NT  research.  In  Germany 
E.  G.  Giittgemanns,  inspired  by  Chomsky,  has  begun  a  program  of  linguistic  study  of  the  NT;  his 
new  journal,  Linguistica  Biblica,  has  not  influenced  most  NT  scholars  in  Germany,  however.  In 
the  USA  much  has  been  done  in  parables  research,  and  the  new  journal  Semeia  is  an  important 
forum  for  the  new  approach.  In  Sweden,  B.  Olsson  has  applied  a  structural  method  inspired  by  E. 
Nida  and  C.  R.  Taber  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  is  heavily  involved  in  a  new  Swedish  commentary 
series  that  will  employ  the  new  methods.  Kieffer  has  also  contributed  to  exegetical  studies, 
methodological  discussions,  and  NT  theology.  Modern  linguistic  method  has  come  to  stay.  Until 
now  it  has  been  most  fruitful  in  detailed  analyses  of  small  text-units,  but  it  needs  to  be  applied  to 
larger  wholes.  The  new  approach  will  also  move  ahead  more  quickly  if  it  can  simplify  its  technical 
language. — B.  A.P. 

843.  U.  Luz,  “Erwagungen  zur  sachgemassen  Interpretation  neutestamentlicher  Texte,”  Evang 
Theol  42  (6,  ’82)  493-518. 

To  many  theologians,  the  concern  of  historical-critical  exegesis  with  the  original  meaning  of  the 
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text  seems  only  to  make  less  answerable  the  question  about  the  text’s  significance  and  truth  for 
today.  But  historical  criticism  should  be  viewed  as  just  one  essential  element  in  the  more  com¬ 
prehensive  process  of  understanding  biblical  texts,  a  process  that  aims  to  discover  the  life  behind 
the  texts  and  to  realize  their  potential  for  change  and  renewal.  The  criteria  that  help  to  distinguish 
between  truth  and  untruth  in  the  interpretation  of  biblical  texts  stem  from  the  biblical  tradition 
itself.  The  relation  of  the  interpretations  of  the  Gospels  to  the  one  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
fact  that  the  way  of  truth  is  a  way  of  love  and  therefore  a  communal  way,  mean  that  communica¬ 
tion,  dialogue,  and  seeking  consensus  are  essential  to  interpreting  biblical  texts. — D.J.H. 

844.  A.  L.  Nations,  “Historical  Criticism  and  the  Current  Methodological  Crisis,”  ScotJourn 
Theol  36  (1,  ’83)  59-71. 

After  summarizing  twelve  arguments  that  have  been  employed  against  historical  criticism,  the 
article  considers  the  problems  raised  by  the  attacks  on  historical  criticism  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
method  itself.  To  appeal  for  critical  stringency  in  the  exegesis  of  biblical  texts  and  to  call  for 
openness  to  transcendence,  dialogue  with  the  text,  and  responsiveness  to  the  summons  of  the  text, 
without  proposing  a  way  to  overcome  the  disparity  between  ancient  consciousness  and  modem 
consciousness,  is  the  methodological  equivalent  of  mixing  oil  with  water. — D.J.H. 

845.  L.  Nereparampil,  “The  Bible  as  ‘The  Word  of  God  in  the  Words  of  Men,’  ”  Journal  of 
Dharma  [Bangalore]  7  (3,  ’82)  302-312. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  communicate  to  us  the  word  of  God  for  our  salvation  through  human 
words.  As  the  expression  of  God’s  word  and  wisdom,  the  Scriptures  have  tremendous  power  in  the 
world  but  remain  ineffective  in  those  who  are  not  rightly  disposed. — D.J.H. 

846.  B.  Olsson,  “Textbeskrivning  och  texttolkning”  [Text  Description  and  Text  Interpretation], 
SvenskExegArs  47  (’82)  197-219. 

New  ways  of  describing  and  interpreting  texts  have  recently  appeared  in  three  Uppsala  dis¬ 
sertations:  B.  Olsson’s  Structure  and  Meaning  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1974),  C.  Caragounis’s  The 
Ephesian  Mysterion  (1977),  and  D.  Hellholm’s  Das  Visionenbuch  des  Hernias  als  Apokalypse 
(1980).  In  this  review  article  Olsson  concentrates  on  Caragounis  and  Hellholm’s  research:  Cara- 
gounis  analyzes  Ephesians  1-3,  building  on  the  method  set  forth  by  J.  Beekman  and  J.  Callow.  His 
approach  is  useful  but  limited  in  its  applicability.  Hellholm’s  book,  part  one  of  a  projected 
two-volume  work,  adheres  closely  to  the  method  established  by  E.  Giilich  and  W.  Raible  in  its 
detailed  analysis  of  the  structure  and  genre  of  Hernias',  Visions  1-4.  Hellholm’s  isolation  of 
Visions  \^\  from  the  rest  of  Shepherd  is  not  necessarily  justified.  Another  problem  with  Hell¬ 
holm’s  book  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  plow  through;  furthermore,  his  interpretation  of  Visions 
1-4  is  still  awaited.  In  general,  two  reflections  are  appropriate:  (1)  Given  the  current  crisis  in 
biblical  scholarship,  we  should  have  more  discussion  about  what  research  procedures  are  relevant 
and  possible  for  the  text  in  question  rather  than  go  hunting  for  new  analytical  models.  (2)  Every 
analytical  scheme  is  directed  to  certain  aspects  of  a  text;  there  is  no  universal  model  of  analysis  for 
text  interpretation. — B.A.P. 

847.  F.  Pastor-Ramos,  “El  Magisterio  universal  y  la  exegesis  en  el  ultimo  siglo,”  EstEcl  57 
(222,  ’82)  307-327. 

This  reflection  on  the  relations  between  the  magisterium  of  the  Catholic  church  and  biblical 
exegesis  during  the  past  century  discusses  the  beginnings  of  scientific  biblical  study  in  the  1880s, 
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the  interventions  of  the  universal  magisterium  from  Pope  Leo  XIII’s  Providentissimus  to  Vatican 
IPs  Dei  verbum,  the  general  lines  of  development  (from  1893  to  1905,  from  1905  to  1940,  and 
from  1940  to  the  present),  the  exegetes  (conservatives,  moderate  progressives,  and  extreme  pro¬ 
gressives),  and  the  place  of  scientific  biblical  study  in  the  church. — D.J.H. 

848.  V.  C.  Pfitzner,  “The  Charm  of  Biblical  Narrative,”  LuthTheolJourn  17  (1,  ’83)  1-12. 

One  way  to  rediscover  the  joy  of  Bible  reading  is  to  steep  ourselves  in  the  charm  of  biblical 
narrative.  The  features  of  biblical  narrative  are  well  illustrated  by  stories  in  the  book  of  Genesis  and 
the  Fourth  Gospel. — D.J.H. 

849.  R.  Pregeant,  “Where  Is  the  Meaning?  Metaphysical  Criticism  and  the  Problem  of  In¬ 
determinacy,”  JournRel  63  (2,  ’83)  107-124. 

A.  N.  Whitehead’s  thought  provides  a  theoretical  stance  that  renders  intelligible  textual  in¬ 
determinacy  and  legitimates  metaphysical  reflection  as  an  interpretative  tool.  While  it  admittedly 
revalues  finality,  a  Whiteheadian  reading  of  Jesus’  teaching  about  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
Gospels  holds  the  present  and  future  dimensions  together  in  an  intelligible  tension.  The  kingdom 
present  to  individuals  is  social-communal  in  nature,  and  the  decision  for  the  kingdom  includes  a 
decision  about  one’s  total  environment.  Moreover,  every  present  decision  also  expresses  an  im¬ 
plicit  decision  for  the  collective  future — including  one’s  own  future  and  the  future  states  of  all 
others. — D.J.H. 


850.  P.  Ricoeur,  “La  Bible  et  l’imagination,”  RevHistPhilRel  62  (4,  ’82)  339-360. 

The  Bible  offers  a  privileged  field  for  deciphering  the  “normed  productivity”  that  is  imagina¬ 
tion.  This  article  considers  the  parables  in  their  essential  dimension  of  intertextuality  as  a  paradigm 
of  the  process  of  metaphorization  and  work  on  meaning;  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  parables 
of  the  murdering  vinedressers  (Mk  12:1-12)  and  the  sower  (Mk  4:3-13).  Carried  beyond  itself  by 
the  enigmatic  expression  “kingdom  of  God,”  the  analysis  opens  out  toward  the  horizon  of  the 
structuring  of  the  text,  thus  passing  from  the  work  of  imagination  in  the  text  to  the  work  of 
imagination  on  the  text. — D.J.H. 

851.  E.  Schussler  Fiorenza,  “Emanzipation  aus  der  Bibel.  Gegen  patriarchalisches  Christen- 
tum,”  Evangelische  Kommentare  [Stuttgart]  16  (4,  ’83)  195-198. 

The  goal  of  feminist  biblical  interpretation  and  reconstruction  of  early  Christian  history  is  not 
antiquarian  knowledge,  but  rather  the  alteration  of  androcentric  thought-structures  and  patriarchal 
power  relationships  in  church  and  society.  The  feminist-critical  hermeneutic  recognizes  fully  the 
oppressively  patriarchal  structures  of  biblical  texts,  and  seeks  to  recover  the  memoria  passionis  of 
early  Christian  women  as  our  theological  inheritance. — D.J.H. 

852.  E.  Schussler  Fiorenza,  “To  Set  the  Record  Straight:  Biblical  Women’s  Studies,”  Hori¬ 
zons  10  (1,  ’83)  111-121. 

This  article  describes  an  undergraduate  course  on  “wo/men  in  the  Bible”  that  seeks  to  integrate 
historical-critical  biblical  scholarship,  the  intellectual  women’s  studies  approach,  and  feminist- 
theological  concerns.  It  sketches  the  three  main  sections  of  the  course  (issues  in  biblical  interpreta¬ 
tion,  wo/men  in  the  Bible,  biblical-theological  issues  today),  makes  suggestions  for  student  learn¬ 
ing  processes  and  assignments,  and  mentions  some  books  that  have  been  found  helpful  in  teaching 
the  course. — D.J.H. 
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853.  R.  C.  Sproul,  “Hermeneutics:  What’s  All  the  Fuss  About?’’  ChristToday  27  (5,  ’83) 
36-37. 

The  right  of  private  interpretation  of  Scripture  championed  by  the  Reformers  carries  with  it  the 
responsibility  of  correct  interpretation.  The  axioms  of  classical  Protestant  hermeneutics  include  the 
following:  (1)  Sacred  Scripture  is  its  own  interpreter.  (2)  Grammatical-historical  exegesis  is  neces¬ 
sary.  (3)  The  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  by  its  literal  sense.  Among  leading  evangelicals  today,  these 
axioms  remain  nonnegotiable. — D.J.H. 

854.  A.  Stock,  “The  Limits  of  Historical-Critical  Exegesis,”  BibTheolBull  13  (1,  ’83)  28-31. 

The  article  considers  the  historical-critical  method,  its  objective,  and  its  results,  both  in  the 
historical  context  and  with  respect  to  prospects  for  the  future.  The  method’s  aim  of  finding  “the 
meaning  willed  by  the  author”  appears  to  be  an  extremely  complicated  and  perhaps  impossible 
undertaking.  Can  the  historical-critical  method  be  improved,  supplemented  by  other  methods,  or 
replaced  by  a  better  one?  [The  same  issue  (pp.  32-34)  contains  a  “theological  response”  to  Stock 
by  L.  J.  White.]— D.J.H. 

855.  W.  Vogels,  “Biblical  Exegesis  and  the  Homily.  Two  decades  in  retrospect  and  prospect,” 
SciEsp  34  (3,  ’82)  289-314. 

Preaching  involves  exegesis,  hermeneutics,  and  communication.  The  exegetical  aids  and  tools 
available  for  preachers  include  theoretical  reflections,  explanations  of  exegetical  methods,  biblical 
bibliographies,  Bible  commentaries,  commentaries  on  the  lectionary,  and  homilies  by  exegetes. 
Yet  the  tremendous  amount  of  exegetical  work  done  since  Vatican  II  has  not  improved  the  homilies 
in  many  pulpits.  Preachers  will  have  to  improve  their  exegesis,  and  exegetes  will  have  to  renew 
their  exegesis.  Extensive  bibliographical  information  is  supplied  in  the  text  and  the  footnotes. — 
D.J.H. 

856.  E.  W.  Vogt,  “Scripture:  Literary  Text  and  the  Word  of  God,”  RevRel  42  (1,  ’83)  18-27. 

Literary  language  makes  it  possible  to  give  expression  to  that  part  of  reality  that  escapes 
scientific  scrutiny  but  is  nevertheless  real.  In  the  Bible,  divine  revelation  comes  in  the  form  of 
human  ideas  and  words.  Scripture  is  God’s  word  mediated  through  a  mythopoeic  expression,  and 
richer  by  that  very  mediation. — D.J.H. 

857.  I.  Zatelli,  “II  ritorno  alia  bibbia:  alia  ricerca  della  origini,”  Testimonianze  [Florence]  25 
(249,  ’82)  67-72. 

The  renewal  of  biblical  studies  in  Catholic  circles  has  led  to  greater  appreciation  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  the  Jewish  elements  in  Christianity,  Judaism  in  Jesus’  time,  the  connection  between  the 
Testaments,  and  Jewish-Christian  ecumenism. — D.J.H. 

Textual  C  r  it  ids  m 

858r.  Z.  C.  Hodges  and  A.  L.  Farstad  (eds.),  The  Greek  New  Testament  according  to  the 
Majority  Text  [NTA  27,  p.  201], 

D.  B.  Wallace,  “The  Greek  New  Testament  According  to  the  Majority  Text,”  GraceTheol 
Journ  4  (1,  ’83)  1 19-126. — This  new  edition  of  the  Greek  NT  is  commendable  for  providing  a 
critical  text  of  the  majority  of  the  extant  manuscripts,  for  including  so  many  Byzantine  readings, 
for  supplying  a  provocative  stemma  for  Jn  7:53-8:1  and  Revelation,  and  for  composing  helpful 
English  subtitles.  Its  faults  include  excessive  reliance  on  evidence  supplied  in  other  editions  of  the 
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Greek  NT,  the  brevity  of  its  defense  of  the  Majority  text,  the  occasional  subjectivity  of  its  subtitles, 
its  abbreviated  textual  apparatus,  and  its  failure  to  mark  out  OT  allusions.  Nevertheless,  the 
positive  elements  so  far  outweigh  the  negative  elements  that  the  edition  can  be  recommended  for 
all  students  of  the  NT  regardless  of  their  text-critical  views. — D.J.H. 

859.  M.  W.  Holmes,  “The  ‘Majority  text  debate’:  new  form  of  an  old  issue,’’  Themelios  8  (2, 
’83)  13-19. 

In  recent  years,  several  scholars  have  argued  for  a  return  to  the  Byzantine  (or  Majority)  text 
represented  by  the  Textus  Receptus  on  the  grounds  that  it  represents  the  original  text  of  the  Greek 
NT  more  accurately  than  any  modern  critical  edition  does.  But  examination  of  the  theoretical, 
historical,  and  methodological  issues  indicates  that  the  case  for  the  Majority  text,  particularly  with 
regard  to  patristic  references  and  statistics,  is  simply  not  congruent  with  the  available  evidence. — 
D.J.H. 

860.  P.  Mayerson,  “Codex  Sinaiticus:  An  Historical  Observation,’’  BibArch  46  ( 1 ,  ’83)  54—56. 

Conditions  at  Mount  Sinai  in  the  late  4th  century  A.D.  were  not  such  as  to  stimulate  the  creation 
of  a  new  style  of  uncial  script  or  to  facilitate  the  production  of  codexes  on  vellum  of  the  size  and 
quality  of  Codex  Sinaiticus  [see  NTA  26,  p.  218].  The  manuscript  most  likely  came  to  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Catherine  either  as  a  gift  or  among  the  possessions  of  a  new  member  of  the 
monastic  order. — D.J.H. 

861.  R.  L.  Omanson,  “A  Perspective  on  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament  Text,’’  BibTrans  34  ( 1 , 
’83)  107-122. 

After  tracing  how  the  Byzantine  text  of  the  Greek  NT  became  dominant,  the  article  outlines  the 
achievements  of  F.  J.  A.  Hort  and  B.  F.  Westcott  in  opening  up  a  new  period  in  NT  textual  studies. 
Then  it  discusses  H.  von  Soden’s  study  of  the  minuscule  manuscripts,  the  discoveries  of  early 
papyri,  redefinitions  and  reevaluations  of  textual  groupings,  the  eclectic  method,  and  some  20th- 
century  editions  of  the  Greek  NT. — D.J.H. 

862.  J.  M.  Ross,  “Some  Unnoticed  Points  in  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament,’’  NovTest  25  (1, 
’83)  59-72. 

The  method  employed  in  NT  textual  criticism  during  the  past  hundred  years  has  been  based  on 
two  very  questionable  rules:  (1)  Follow  the  Alexandrian  uncial  manuscripts;  and  (2)  when  in  doubt, 
select  the  shorter  reading.  In  judging  between  variant  readings  in  the  NT,  it  is  better  to  give  primary 
weight  to  intrinsic  probability.  The  article  discusses  instances  (Mt  5:4—5;  22:32;  23:14;  Mk  8:38; 
9:38,  44,  46;  Lk  1:49,  70;  Jn  3:25;  6:56;  10:38;  12:1;  Acts  10:30;  Rom  15:19;  2  Cor  5:10;  Phil 
1:11;  1  Pet  1:8;  Jude  5;  Rev  4:1 1)  in  which  careful  attention  to  probability  gives  a  different  result 
from  that  accepted  in  most  recent  editions  and  translations. — D.J.H. 

Textual  Criticism,  §§  27-876,  943-944,  1242. 

Biblical  Philology  and  Translation 

863.  H.  Remus,  “Does  Terminology  Distinguish  Early  Christian  from  Pagan  Miracles?’’  Journ 
BibLit  101  (4,  ’82)  531-551. 

The  assertion  made  by  K.  H.  Rengstorf,  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  and  other  scholars  that  the  Greek  word 
semeion  (as  opposed  to  teras )  was  the  distinctive  early  Christian  term  for  miracle  has  little 
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foundation  in  the  ancient  texts.  Miracle  terminology  in  antiquity  was  more  fluid  than  these  in¬ 
terpreters  noticed  or  were  willing  to  allow.  In  fact,  semeion  and  teras  were  often  not  sharply 
distinguished  and  on  occasion  functioned  as  synonyms.  The  distinctions  that  pagans  and  Christians 
drew  between  miracle  claims  lay  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholders,  and  represented  communal  and 
cultural  judgments  (“your  magic  is  my  miracle,  and  vice  versa”). — D.J.H. 

864.  D.  B.  Wallace,  “The  Semantic  Range  of  the  Article-Noun-£a/-Noun  Plural  Construction  in 
the  New  Testament,”  GraceTheolJourn  4(1,  ’83)  59-84. 

The  syntax  of  the  article-noun-&a/-noun  plural  construction  in  the  NT  has  been  generally  mis¬ 
understood.  It  does  not  fit  G.  Sharp’s  rule,  since  the  nouns  are  plural.  The  NT  examples  of  this 
construction  reveal  five  semantic  possibilities:  two  entirely  distinct  groups  (though  united),  two 
overlapping  groups,  the  first  group  as  a  subset  of  the  second  group,  the  second  group  as  a  subset  of 
the  first  group,  and  two  identical  groups. — D.J.H. 


865.  C.  Asberg,  “Om  sprak  och  stil  i  NT  1981”  [On  the  Language  and  Style  of  the  1981  New 
Testament],  SvenskExegArs  47  (’82)  115-150. 

A  stylistic  analysis  of  the  new  official  Swedish  translation  of  the  NT  shows  that  its  language  is 
good  modern  Swedish  with  simple,  natural  formulations.  The  translation’s  lively  prose  preserves 
the  original  text’s  dignity  and  value.— B. A. P. 

866.  J.-M.  Daumas,  “Une  etape  vers  la  Bible  en  langue  d’Oc:  les  Evangiles  en  Occitan,”  RevRef 
33  (4,  ’82)  197-199. 

Occitan,  with  its  several  dialects  and  its  large  vocabulary,  is  the  most  important  nonofficial 
language  in  Europe.  The  translation  of  the  Gospels  into  Occitan — La  Bona  Novela,  by  L.  Combes 
de  Rodez  (alias  Cantalausa) — is  based  on  the  Greek  text  rather  than  the  Vulgate.  Often  it  sets  in 
relief  the  imagery,  poetry,  and  rhythm  of  the  biblical  texts  better  than  the  French  versions  do. — 
D.J.H. 

867.  L.-M.  Dewailly,  “Le  nouveau  ‘Nouveau  Testament’  suedois,”  NouvRevTheol  105  (1,  ’83) 
80-87. 

This  discussion  of  Nya  Testamentet  (1981)  situates  the  new  translation  in  the  history  of  Swedish 
biblical  translations  and  explains  how  the  project  was  completed  with  reference  to  the  translators, 
their  aims  and  intended  audience,  and  the  schedule  of  publication.  Nya  Testamentet  is  generally 
very  concise  without  being  obscure;  it  is  accompanied  with  notes  and  a  glossary. — D.J.H. 

868.  C.  Hohoff,  “Die  Bibel  als  Gute  Nachricht.  Eine  Ubertragung  der  Bibel  in  modernes 
Deutsch,”  IntKathZeitICommunio  12  (1,  ’83)  41-45. 

Die  Bibel  in  heutigem  Deutsch  (1979)  aims  to  speak  especially  to  those  who  find  the  Bible 
foreign  and  cannot  understand  its  words  and  images.  But  too  often  in  an  effort  to  avoid  old  and 
traditional  expressions,  this  translation  uses  an  alien  and  alienating  vocabulary.  The  Lord’s  Prayer 
(Mt  6:9-13)  is  scarcely  recognizable. — D.J.H. 

869.  N.  Hyldahl,  “Nya  testamentet,  1981,  eksegetisk  betragtet”  [The  1981  New  Testament:  An 
Exegetical  Perspective],  SvenskExegArs  47  (’82)  102-114. 

Analysis  of  the  new  official  Swedish  translation  of  Paul’s  letters  ( 1  Thes  1 :9;  2:5-8;  4:9,  1 3;  5: 1 ; 

1  Cor  7:36;  Rom  5:13;  2  Cor  1:23;  13:2),  Lk-Acts  (Lk  15:8ff.;  16: Iff.;  17:20-21;  19:9;  Acts  6:1), 
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and  the  Johannine  literature  (Jn  1:13-14;  19:34;  1  Jn  5:6ff.;  4:2)  leads  to  the  following  conclusions: 
The  new  Swedish  translation  of  the  NT  is  crystal  clear  in  its  text,  easily  understood,  and  easily 
read.  The  translation  itself,  together  with  the  rich,  informative  notes  is,  for  good  or  ill,  a  hefty 
expression  of  the  philological  and  historical-critical  exegetical  work  of  our  time.  That  goes  for  its 
textual  criticism  as  well.  But  theologically,  as  far  as  the  inner  life  of  experience  is  concerned,  the 
new  translation  is  not  so  profitable;  in  some  ways,  it  is  sterile.  Is  this  because  it  is  a  state  project 
published  as  “The  State’s  Official  Projects  1981:56,  Education  Department”?  Nevertheless,  an 
eventual  new  Danish  translation  will  derive  much  help  from  the  new  Swedish  one. — B.A.P. 

870.  L.  R.  Keylock,  “Bible  Translations:  A  Guide  Through  the  Forest,”  ChristToday  27  (8,  ’83) 
10-15. 

The  article  reports  on  how  certain  biblical  scholars  evaluate  the  strengths,  weaknesses,  and 
possible  influence  of  eleven  English  translations  of  the  Bible:  King  James  Version,  Revised 
Standard  Version,  Living  Bible,  New  English  Bible,  Good  News  Bible,  New  American  Standard 
Bible,  New  King  James  Version,  Reader’s  Digest  Bible,  Jerusalem  Bible,  New  American  Bible, 
and  New  International  Version.— D.J.H. 

871.  L.  R.  Keylock,  “New  Bible  Translations:  Confusion  or  Clarification?”  ChristToday  27  (8, 
’83)  48,  50. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  the  New  King  James  Version  and  the  Reader’s  Digest  Bible, 
three  guides  to  Bible  translations,  and  the  new  edition  of  the  Greek  NT  according  to  the  so-called 
Majority  text. — D.J.H. 

872r.  The  Reader’s  Digest  Bible  [NTA  27,  p.  89]. 

D.  J.  Harrington,  “The  Reader’s  Digest  Bible,”  BibToday  21  (2,  ’83)  1 10-1 15. — The  Read¬ 
er’ s  Digest  Bible  is  a  careful  condensation  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  carried  out  under  the 
guidance  of  B.  M.  Metzger.  The  problems  connected  with  it,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
essential  accuracy  of  the  RSV,  the  skill  of  the  editors,  or  the  learning  of  the  general  editor,  are 
these:  There  are  no  chapter-and-verse  numbers;  the  RSV  is  not  the  easiest  translation  for  beginners; 
and  the  OT  Apocrypha  are  not  included. — D.J.H. 

Bulletins 

873.  J.-P.  Lemonon,  “Chronique  de  Nouveau  Testament,”  LumVie  31  (160,  ’82)  99-109. 

After  comments  on  introductory  works,  the  article  discusses  recently  published  books  (almost  all 
in  French)  under  four  headings:  multiplicity  of  methods,  christological  renewal,  the  milieu  of  the 
NT,  and  rehabilitation  of  forgotten  books. — D.J.H. 

874.  D.  Senior,  “The  New  Testament  in  Review,”  BibToday  21  (2,  ’83)  127-133. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  twenty-four  books,  all  in  English,  on  various  aspects  of  NT 
study. — D.J.H. 


875.  C.  Wiener,  “Bulletin  biblique,”  MaisDieu  151  (’82)  117-133. 

This  survey  of  recent  books  in  French  covers  translations  of  the  Bible,  homiletic  aids,  in¬ 
troductory  works,  and  general  reflections,  as  well  as  studies  on  the  OT,  Judaism,  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  Acts,  the  Johannine  literature,  other  NT  texts,  and  the  imaginative  use  of  the  Bible. — 

D.J.H. 
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Gospels  ( General ) 

876.  H.-W.  Bartsch,  “Uber  den  Umgang  der  friihen  Christenheit  mit  dem  Text  der  Evangelien. 
Das  Beispiel  des  Codex  Bezae  Cantabrigiensis,”  NTStud  29  (2,  ’83)  167-182. 

Codex  Bezae  Cantabrigiensis  (D)  allows  us  a  glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  early  Christians 
treated  the  text  of  the  Gospels.  This  article  considers  three  major  factors  and  their  sociohistorical 
implications:  scribal  errors  and  the  attempts  at  correcting  them  in  the  manuscript,  the  traditions 
available  to  the  first  scribe  of  the  manuscript,  and  the  independent  interventions  made  by  the  first 
scribe  in  the  traditional  text  available  to  him.  Examination  of  such  variant  readings  in  Codex  Bezae 
demonstrates  that,  for  the  early  Christians,  the  Gospels  were  not  a  “sacred  text”  whose  authentic¬ 
ity  had  to  be  safeguarded. — D.J.H. 

877.  A.  Dihle,  “Die  Evangelien  und  die  biographische  Tradition  der  Antike,”  ZeitTheolKirch  80 
(1,  ’83)  33-19. 

While  the  Gospels  can  be  validly  described  as  biographies  of  Jesus,  they  differ  greatly  from  the 
specifically  Greek  form  of  biography  written  by  Plutarch  and  others.  Their  salvation-historical 
outlook,  according  to  which  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  the  God-become-man  was  the  decisive  period 
in  the  long  course  of  God’s  leading  the  world  to  eternal  life,  could  hardly  be  expressed  in  the 
categories  of  the  Greek  biography,  which  sought  to  embody  the  possibilities  available  to  human 
nature  at  all  times. — D.J.H. 

878.  M.  Smith,  “Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Secret  Mark:  The  Score  at  the  End  of  the  First 
Decade,”  HarvTheolRev  75  (4,  ’82)  449^46 1 . 

In  the  debate  prompted  by  Smith’s  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  a  Secret  Gospel  of  Mark  (1973) 
and  The  Secret  Gospel  (1973),  the  attribution  of  the  letter  to  Clement  has  been  commonly 
accepted,  and  no  strong  argument  against  it  has  appeared.  But  Clement’s  attribution  of  the  Gospel 
to  “Mark”  has  been  universally  rejected.  The  Gospel  fragments  have  been  explained  as  (1)  an 
apocryphal  Gospel  of  the  common  2nd-century  A.D.  type,  (2)  a  pastiche  composed  from  the 
canonical  Gospels,  or  (3)  an  expansion  of  Mk  that  imitated  Markan  style  but  used  earlier  material. 
Each  of  these  explanations  is  open  to  serious  objections. — D.J.H. 


Jesus 

879.  S.  Agouridis,  “Ho  Iesous  kai  hoi  gynaikes  (Jesus  and  the  Women),”  DeltBihMel  10  (’81) 
63-75. 

Jesus  was  not  a  feminist;  he  encountered  women  in  a  soteriological  perspective,  much  as  he 
encountered  the  poor,  publicans,  children,  and  Gentiles.  Yet  Jesus’  conduct  and  attitude  toward 
women,  especially  when  measured  against  the  social  mores  of  his  time,  support  advocacy  of  the 
equality  of  the  sexes  today.  The  women  disciples,  Jesus’  dialogue  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  his 
visit  to  Martha  and  Mary,  his  conduct  toward  the  sinful  woman  (Lk  7:36-50),  and  other  examples 
indicate  that,  for  Jesus,  women  had  value  in  themselves  and  stood  on  the  same  level  as  men. 
However,  Jewish  influence,  Hellenistic  asceticism,  gnosticism,  and  other  factors  caused  an  un¬ 
dermining  of  the  role  of  women  in  church  practice. — Th.S. 
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880r.  J.  de  Freitas  Ferreira,  Conceiqao  virginal  de  Jesus  [NTA  25,  p.  301]. 

G.  Aranda,  “La  concepcion  virginal  de  Jesus,”  ScriptTheol  14  (3,  ’82)  831-846.— The  first 
part  of  this  article  summarizes  de  Freitas  Ferreira’s  survey  of  liberal  Protestant  interpretations  of 
Mt  1:18-25  and  Lk  1:26-38  with  reference  to  the  virginal  conception  of  Jesus,  since  the  Eisenach 
Declaration  of  1892.  The  second  part  reports  on  his  analysis  of  attempts  at  explaining  the  virginal 
conception  as  a  theologoumenon,  and  the  third  part  considers  his  own  assessment.  His  conclusion 
that  the  Jewish-Christian  belief  in  Jesus’  virginal  conception  was  based  on  historical  fact  seems 
inescapable,  though  he  may  have  neglected  Jesus’  family  as  a  source  of  reliable  information  about 
it  (see  Lk  2:19,  51). — D.J.H. 

881.  C.  Duquoc,  “The  Prayer  of  Jesus,”  Concilium  159  (’82)  11-17. 

As  a  way  of  grasping  some  features  of  Jesus’  prayer,  this  article  considers  his  praying  in  the 
wilderness,  the  restraint  of  his  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  his  cry  from  the  cross,  and  his  giving  thanks 
to  God. — D.J.H. 

882r.  A.  E.  Harvey,  Jesus  and  the  Constraints  of  History  [NTA  27,  p.  95]. 

(1)  A.  N.  Sherwin-White,  “The  Messianic  Mission,”  JournStudNT  17  (’83)  4—9.—' This 
distinguished  study  is  concerned  with  explanations  rather  than  proofs.  From  a  Christian  viewpoint 
it  seems  to  suggest  too  much,  or  too  little,  producing  a  Jewish  Jesus  who  goes  to  the  limit  of  what 
was  permissible  without  quite  breaking  the  mould.  Nevertheless,  the  author  sometimes  modifies 
the  system  of  form  criticism  that  he  otherwise  accepts.  (2)  J.  D.  G.  Dunn,  “Jesus  and  the 
Constraint  of  Law,”  JournStudNT  17  (’83)  10-18. — For  all  the  stimulus  of  Harvey’s  treatment  of 
Jesus  and  the  Law,  his  analysis  is  in  the  end  unsatisfactory.  The  argument  advances  in  a  rather 
awkward  fashion,  and  not  enough  attention  is  given  to  the  problem  of  sources — both  for  lst- 
century  Judaism  and  for  Jesus.  Most  important,  the  eschatological  emphasis  of  Jesus’  ministry  is 
slighted.  (3)  E.  P.  Sanders,  “Jesus  and  the  Constraint  of  Law,”  JournStudNT  17  (’83)  19-24. — 
Harvey  has  written  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  on  Jesus  to  appear  in  recent  years.  But  he  does 
not  explain  how  his  contention  that  Jesus  never  deliberately  flouted  the  Law  can  be  squared  with 
his  interpretation  of  Mk  2:23-28.  Also,  preferable  to  Harvey’s  view  that  Jesus  consciously  repudi¬ 
ated  the  authority  of  the  Pharisaic  tradition  is  the  view  that  Jesus  had  little  to  do  with  it  one  way  or 
the  other. — D.J.H. 

883.  W.  G.  Kummel,  “Jesusforschung  seit  1965:  Nachtrage  1975-1980,”  TheolRund 47  (4,  ’82) 
348-383. 

This  installment  [see  §  27-69]  comments  on  books  and  articles  on  Jesus  that  were  published  in 
various  languages  between  1975  and  1980,  thus  bringing  up  to  date  the  sections  on  (4)  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  parables,  and  the  miracle  stories  [§§  23-60,  391];  (5)  the  personal  claim  of  Jesus 
[§  24-742];  and  (6)  the  trial  and  death  of  Jesus  [§  25-427]. — D.J.H. 

884.  U.  Luz,  “Jesus  und  die  Pharisaer,”  Judaica  [Zurich]  38  (4,  ’82)  229-246. 

The  relationship  of  Jesus  to  the  Pharisees  has  become  even  more  difficult  to  understand,  because 
there  is  increasing  doubt  regarding  the  historical  reliability  of  the  sources  on  the  Pharisees 
(Josephus’  writings,  the  NT,  rabbinic  texts)  and  because  so  little  is  known  about  the  Pharisees’ 
place  in  pre-A.D.  70  Judaism.  But  it  can  be  said  that  pre-A.D.  70  Pharisaism  included  very  diverse 
groups  and  individuals,  was  much  more  than  a  table-fellowship,  and  was  centered  in  Jerusalem. 
The  article  concludes  with  reflections  on  the  similarities  and  differences  between  Jesus  and  the 
Pharisees. — D.J.H. 
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885.  G.  Marchesi,  “II  ‘Gesu  tradito’  di  Ida  Magli,”  CivCatt  134  (3185,  ’83)  462-470. 

In  her  Gesu  di  Nazar et  (3rd  ed.,  1982),  I.  Magli  approaches  Jesus  from  the  perspective  of 
cultural  anthropology  and  portrays  him  as  destroying  the  institutions  and  categories  (especially 
“pure”  and  “impure”)  at  the  heart  of  Judaism.  But  Magli’s  presentation  of  Jesus  as  a  genius  at 
destroying  Hebrew  culture,  her  anthropological  reading  of  the  Gospels,  and  her  understanding  of 
taboos  are  poorly  based  and  lack  scientific  rigor.  She  reduces  Jesus’  message  to  the  level  of 
bourgeois  individualism  without  social  relevance. — D.J.H. 

886.  L.  Schottroff,  “Frauen  in  der  Nachfolge  Jesu  nach  den  Evangelien,”  Der  Evangelische 
Erzieher  [Frankfurt/M.]  34  (6,  ’82)  490-495. 

(1)  The  main  obstacles  to  retrieving  the  forgotten  history  of  Jesus’  women  followers  are  the 
dearth  of  references  to  women  as  such  in  the  Gospels  and  the  distorted  nature  of  NT  exegesis,  both 
past  and  present,  with  respect  to  women  in  the  NT.  The  androcentricity  of  the  NT  writers  conflicts 
with  the  historical  reality  of  independently  participating  women  in  the  early  Christian  communi¬ 
ties.  (2)  The  tradition  transmitted  by  Mark  about  the  special  role  of  women  at  the  cross  and  tomb  of 
Jesus  [see  §  26-876]  is  probably  close  to  the  historical  truth,  because  there  is  simply  no  other 
explanation  for  its  origin.  Generally  speaking,  women  in  Mt  and  Lk  receive  essentially  the  same 
treatment  as  in  Mk.  (3)  In  spite  of  the  patriarchal  images  applied  to  God  by  the  Evangelists,  it  is 
clear  that  the  God  proclaimed  by  Jesus  is  not  an  androcentric,  hierarchical  God  who  legitimates 
dominion  of  one  human  over  another,  whether  male  or  female.  As  the  sole  lord  and  master,  God 
frees  men  and  women  from  power  and  has  exclusive  claim  on  their  obedience;  women  like  men  are 
to  obey  God  only.  This  thesis  is  best  proved  by  the  self-evident  praxis  of  women’s  liberation 
among  the  followers  of  Jesus. — E.G.B. 

887.  G.  Vermes,  “Jesus  der  Jude,”  Judaica  [Zurich]  38  (4,  ’82)  215-228. 

The  intention  of  the  author’s  Jesus  the  Jew  (1973)  was  to  arrive  at  the  historical  truth  about 
Jesus.  It  began  from  some  noncontroverted  facts  about  Jesus’  life  and  activity,  placed  special 
emphasis  on  the  Galilean  context  of  his  work,  and  showed  that  his  identity  as  a  Galilean  hasid  was 
both  his  greatness  and  the  germ  of  his  tragic  death. — D.J.H. 

Passion  and  Death 

888.  R.  Aguirre,  “Los  poderes  des  Sanedrin  y  notas  de  critica  historica  sobre  la  muerte  de 
Jesus,”  Estudios  de  Deusto  [Bilbao]  30  (2,  ’82)  241-270. 

After  sketching  the  problem  of  the  Sanhedrin’s  involvement  in  Jesus’  death,  the  article  first 
considers  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  Roman  province  of  Judea  and  the  Sanhedrin’s  jurisdiction 
over  capital  punishment  according  to  rabbinic  texts.  Then  it  examines  the  individual  cases  of 
Stephen  (Acts  6:8-15;  7:54-60),  James  the  Lord’s  brother,  the  high  priest’s  daughter  (m.  Sanh. 
7:2),  non-Jewish  trespassers  in  the  Temple,  Jesus  the  son  of  Ananias  (Josephus’  War  6:300-309), 
the  execution  of  evildoers  ( Megillat  Ta'anit  6),  and  Jesus  (Jn  18:31).  It  concludes  that,  while  the 
legal  judgment  and  formal  condemnation  of  Jesus  came  from  the  Roman  prefect,  the  Jewish 
authorities  collaborated  in  the  Roman  action  against  Jesus  and  in  the  trial. — D.J.H. 

889.  M.  Bouttier,  “Bulletin  de  Nouveau  Testament  pour  preparer  la  Semaine  Sainte,”  Etud 
TheolRel  58  (1,  ’83)  73-79. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  nine  recently  published  books  (in  French,  German,  and  English) 
on  Jesus’  death  and  its  theological  significance  according  to  the  NT. — D.J.H. 
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890.  I.  H.  Marshall,  “The  Death  of  Jesus  in  Recent  New  Testament  Study,”  WordWorld  3  (1, 
’83)  12-21. 

Recent  NT  research  on  the  death  of  Jesus  has  focused  on  the  historical  data  (with  the  help  of 
archaeological,  literary,  and  historical  investigations),  the  role  of  Jesus  (Son  of  Man  and  Servant, 
suffering  righteous  one,  martyr,  the  idea  of  “dying  for”),  interpretative  imagery  (redemption, 
sacrifice,  justification,  reconciliation),  and  the  death  of  Jesus  as  saving  event  (theories  of  represen¬ 
tation  and  substitution). — D.J.H. 

891.  W.  Radl,  “Der  Tod  Jesu  in  der  Darstellung  der  Evangelien,”  TheolGlaub  72  (4,  ’82) 
432^46. 

The  Gospel  accounts  of  Jesus’  death  portray  him  variously  as  the  Son  of  God  whose  death 
reveals  the  turn  of  the  age  and  his  own  nature  (Mk  15:33-39),  the  Son  of  God  whose  death  brings 
on  the  new  creation  (Mt  27:45-54),  the  exemplary  pioneer  of  salvation  (Lk  23:44-48),  and  the 
glorious  and  divine  accomplisher  of  his  work  (Jn  19:28-30).  These  accounts  illustrate  how  the 
representation  of  Jesus’  death  can  be  modified  in  new  situations. — D.J.H. 

Synoptics 

892.  D.  L.  Barr,  “Speaking  of  Parables:  A  Survey  of  Recent  Research,”  TSF  Bulletin  [Madison, 
WI]  6  (5,  ’83)  8-10. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  recent  books  on  the  parables  of  Jesus  by  R.  H.  Stein,  P.  Perkins, 
J.  Lambrecht,  S.  J.  Kistemaker,  J.  D.  Pentecost,  D.  A.  Hubbard,  K.  E.  Bailey,  A.  N.  Wilder, 
R.  W.  Funk,  J.  D.  Crossan,  and  J.  R.  Michaels. — D.J.H. 

893.  S.  Carruth,  “Ears  to  Hear,”  BibToday  21  (2,  ’83)  89-95. 

In  spite  of  similarities  in  form  and  content  between  Q  and  Gospel  of  Thomas,  their  approaches  to 
such  issues  as  the  kingdom,  Jesus,  and  discipleship  were  quite  different.  Q  looked  forward  to  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  judgment,  whereas  Gospel  of  Thomas  looked  inward  to  self¬ 
recognition  and  repose.  The  lack  of  context  for  the  sayings  in  Gospel  of  Thomas  served  to  remove 
Jesus  to  a  timeless,  immaterial  world.— D.J.H. 

894.  E  Havener,  “Jesus  in  the  Gospel  Sayings,”  BibToday  21  (2,  ’83)  77-82. 

The  person  and  role  of  Jesus  were  central  to  the  message  of  Q:  Jesus  reveals  the  inbreaking  of 
God’s  reign  by  what  he  says,  does,  and  is;  he  is  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man;  and  only 
through  him  is  participation  in  God’s  kingdom  possible. — D.J.H. 

895.  J.  C.  Hoffman,  “Story  as  Mythoparabolic  Medium:  Reflections  on  Crossan’s  Interpretation 
of  the  Parables  of  Jesus,”  UnSemQuartRev  37  (4,  ’83)  323-333. 

According  to  J.  D.  Crossan,  the  essence  of  Jesus’  parables  was  a  disrupting  word  that  subverted 
the  religious  world-taken-for-granted.  One  cannot  but  feel  that  Crossan’s  discovery  of  the  primacy 
of  the  disruptive  element  in  Jesus’  parables  is  in  part  a  product  of  Crossan’s  epistemological  and 
metaphysical  assumptions.  Given  the  dual  potential  of  narrative  as  at  once  mythic  and  parabolic, 
his  assertion  that  Jesus’  parables  offered  only  the  parabolic  (or  subversive)  dimension  is  a  misread¬ 
ing  or  an  underreading. — D.J.H. 

896.  J.  Navone,  “Conversion  and  Conflict,”  RevRel  42  (2,  ’83)  192-196. 

The  conflict  stories  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  consist  of  an  introductory  narrative,  the  opponent's 
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question  or  attack,  and  Jesus’  reply.  They  indicate  that  God’s  word  of  love  encounters  human 
resistance,  and  that  Christian  conversion  always  has  as  its  object  the  interpersonal  life  of  Jesus 
Christ. — D.J.H. 

897.  R.  Riesner,  “Education  elementaire  juive  et  tradition  evangelique,”  Hokhma  21  (’82) 
51-64. 

Learning  by  heart  as  a  pedagogical  method  played  a  determinative  role  not  only  in  the  rabbinic 
academies  but  also  in  the  three  Jewish  institutions  of  popular  education — the  family,  the  syn¬ 
agogue,  and  the  elementary  school.  It  surely  influenced  the  transmission  of  Jesus’  pre-Easter 
teachings,  which  suggests  that  more  confidence  in  the  Synoptic  tradition  is  warranted  than  the  early 
form  critics  allowed. — D.J.H. 

898.  K.  Romaniuk,  “Refleksje  na  temat  pewnej  krytyki  zrodla  Q  (Reflexions  sur  une  critique  de 
la  source  Q),”  CollTheol  52  (4,  ’82)  31-46. 

M.  D.  Goulder  has  argued  that  Q  and  Mt  are  one  and  the  same  source.  His  proofs  are  drawn  from 
the  770  minor  agreements  between  Mt  and  Lk  against  Mk,  the  lack  of  a  convincing  setting-in-life 
for  Q,  and  the  convergence  of  Q  and  Mt  in  vocabulary,  style,  and  theology.  Critical  evaluation  of 
Goulder’s  arguments,  however,  results  in  just  as  strong  a  case  for  Q  as  he  claims  to  make  against  it. 
Q  must  still  be  recognized  as  a  source  distinct  from  Mt.  One  question  that  remains  unresolved  is 
whether  or  not  Luke  knew  Mt. — J.P. 

899.  G.  Segalla,  “La  novita  e  la  liberta  della  persona  di  Gesu  negli  apoftegmi  della  tradizione 
sinottica,’’  Teologia  7  (3,  ’82)  205-248. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  reviews  research  on  the  Synoptic  apophthegms  in  general  and  the 
controversies  in  particular,  with  reference  to  their  literary  form,  cultural  and  life  settings,  historic¬ 
ity,  and  Christology.  The  second  part  considers  the  apophthegms  of  controversy  and  the  newness 
of  Jesus,  the  apophthegms  of  dispute  and  the  nature  of  Jesus’  mission,  and  the  biographical 
apophthegms  and  the  tragic  freedom  of  the  prophet  Jesus.  The  third  part  shows  how  the  major 
themes  in  these  accounts  (Jesus’  tragic  death,  soteriology,  and  Christology)  point  to  the  mysterious 
authority  of  Jesus  and  tell  us  about  his  person  and  mission.— D.J.H. 

900.  J.  W.  Sider,  “Nurturing  our  Nurse:  Literary  Scholars  and  Biblical  Exegesis,’’  Christianity 
and  Literature  [Grand  Rapids,  MI]  32  (1,  ’82)  15-21. 

The  history  of  parable  interpretation  in  the  20th  century  has  been  a  mixture  of  (1)  partial  exegesis 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  A.  Jiilicher,  (2)  real  successes  by  interpreters  whose  literary  wisdom 
led  them  to  reject  Julicher’s  views  and  trust  their  own  instincts,  and  (3)  new  problems  created  by 
scholars  (e.g.  J.  D.  Crossan  and  D.  O.  Via)  who  have  dabbled  in  modern  literary-critical  theories 
and  misapplied  them  to  the  parables.  The  old-fashioned  concepts  of  plot,  character,  setting,  point 
of  view,  and  diction  may  be  more  useful  in  biblical  interpretation  than  the  more  glamorous  and 
sophisticated  theories  of  the  New  Criticism,  structuralism,  reader-response  criticism,  and 
deconstructionism. — D.J.H. 

901.  J.  W.  Sider,  “Rediscovering  the  Parables:  The  Logic  of  the  Jeremias  Tradition,”  Journ 
BibLit  102  (1,  ’83)  61-83. 

J.  Jeremias’s  inferences  about  the  original  form  of  Jesus’  parables  are  not  very  reliable.  His 
approach  is  open  to  criticism  on  several  fronts:  the  methodology  used  in  recovering  Jesus’  actual 
words,  the  so-called  laws  of  transformation,  the  uncertainty  involved  in  literary  scholarship,  the 
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theological  suppositions,  the  historical  suppositions,  the  limitations  of  deduction,  and  the  de¬ 
pendent  hypotheses.  Since  A.  Julicher’s  time,  the  literary  practice  of  parable  criticism  has  rested 
on  principles  that  have  been  either  perfunctorily  described  or  simply  assumed  by  writers  glancing 
at  the  parables  before  looking  through  them. — D.J.H. 

902.  S.  Vadakumpadan,  “Eschatology  of  the  New  Testament  (Synoptic  Gospels),’’  Bi- 
blebhashyam  8  (3,  ’82)  138-148. 

After  sketching  the  development  of  eschatology  in  the  OT,  the  article  describes  various  features 
in  the  eschatological  teaching  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  with  particular  attention  to  Jesus  as  the 
fulfillment  of  the  messianic  prophecies,  the  two  ages,  and  punishment  and  reward. — D.J.H. 

Synoptic  Gospels,  §  27-941. 


Matthew 

903.  S.  Agouridis,  “  ‘Neolaioi’,  Nearoi  hierapostoloi  sten  akolouthia  tou  Iesou  (Symphona  me 
to  kata  Matthaion  Euangelio)’’  [‘Young  People.’  Young  Missionaries  in  the  Following  of 
Jesus  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew],  DeltBibMel  10  (’81)  5-14. 

Besides  his  male  and  female  disciples,  Jesus  was  also  accompanied  by  young  people  associated 
in  some  way  with  his  missionary  work.  This  is  indicated  especially  in  Mt  18:1-14,  where  “chil¬ 
dren’’  and  “these  little  ones”  refer  to  the  young  persons  around  Jesus,  who  are  to  be  received  in 
the  name  of  Jesus.  Christianity  began  as  an  explosive  prophetic  movement  which,  despite  the 
gerontocracy  of  the  times,  involved  young  people  in  its  mission. — Th.S. 

904.  V.  Eldridge,  “Typology — The  Key  to  Understanding  Matthew’s  Formula  Quotations?” 
Colloquium  15  (1,  ’82)  43-51. 

The  eleven  formula-quotations  of  the  OT  in  Mt  can  be  divided  into  three  categories:  those  that 
Matthew  saw  as  direct  fulfillments  (2:5-6;  8:17;  12:18-21;  21:5),  those  in  which  some  form  of 
typological  application  is  of  great  value  (1:23;  2:15;  2:18;  4:15-16),  and  those  in  which  a  typolog¬ 
ical  hermeneutic  is  least  helpful  (2:23;  13:35;  27:9-10).  Typological  exegesis  or  application  can 
aid  us  in  understanding  Matthew’s  formula  quotations,  but  it  remains  a  limited  approach  and  must 
be  used  with  caution. — D.J.H. 

905.  B.  Gerhardsson,  “Kristi  exousia  och  den  undergorande  tron.  De  matteiska  perikoperna  om 
Jesu  icke-terapeutiska  under”  [Christ’s  Exousia  and  Miracle-Working  Faith.  The  Matthean 

o 

Pericopes  on  Jesus’  Nontherapeutic  Miracles],  SvenskExegArs  46  (’81)  74-94. 

In  Mt  there  are  six  carefully  formulated  stories  involving  nonhealing  miracles:  Jesus  stills  the 
storm  (8:23-27),  Jesus  and  the  disciples  feed  five  thousand  (14:13-21),  Jesus  walks  on  the  sea 
(14:22-33),  Jesus  causes  Peter  to  walk  on  water  (14:28-31),  Jesus  and  the  disciples  feed  four 
thousand  (15:29-39),  and  Jesus  curses  a  fig  tree  (21:18-22).  To  these  can  be  added  a  borderline 
example:  Jesus  promises  a  coin  in  a  fish’s  mouth  (17:24-27);  the  conclusion  to  this  story  is  not 
narrated.  These  miracles  differ  from  the  healing  stories  in  several  respects,  first  in  that  they  are 
done  for  the  sake  of  the  disciples  to  counter  their  “little  faith.”  The  nonhealing  miracles  are 
presented  as  symbolic  events  directed  to  the  situation  of  the  church  and  the  ecclesiastical  discussion 
of  Jesus’  ongoing  exousia.  As  such  they  are  meant  to  provide  insights  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. — B.A.P. 
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906.  M.  Pamment,  “Singleness  and  Matthew’s  Attitude  to  the  Torah,”  JournStudNT  17  (’83) 
73-86. 

Matthew  pictured  the  disciples  of  Jesus  as  so  completely  dedicated  to  God  and  his  kingdom  that 
all  concern  for  self  had  disappeared.  The  function  of  the  Law  was  to  indicate  what  is  involved  in 
complete  commitment  to  God  and  to  lead  people  to  God.  The  Pharisees  were  blind  because  they 
were  so  absorbed  in  defining  what  was  required  by  the  individual  commands  that  they  failed  to 
recognize  the  true  function  of  the  Law.  Matthew  set  the  call  to  total  commitment  in  a  context  in 
which  God  forgives  and  sustains  those  who  respond. — D.J.H. 

907.  W.  Schenk,  “Das  ‘Matthausevangelium’  als  Petrusevangelium,”  BibZeit  27  ( 1 ,  ’83)  58-80. 

The  first  canonical  Gospel  was  Peter’s  Gospel,  according  to  its  own  self-understanding,  and  was 
recognized  as  such  by  its  first  readers.  Therefore,  the  biography  of  Jesus  that  has  been  known  as 
Matthew’s  Gospel  since  Irenaeus  was  more  a  pseudepigraphic  writing  in  the  person  of  Peter  than 
an  anonymous  writing.  Papias’  comparison  of  Matthew’s  Gospel  with  Mark’s  Gospel  referred  to 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  which  presented  itself  as  Matthew’s  Gospel. — D.J.H. 

908.  K.  Smyth,  “The  Structural  Principle  of  Matthew’s  Gospel,”  IrBibStud  4  (4,  ’82)  207-220. 

The  ruling  idea  in  Mt  can  be  formulated  in  the  following  way:  ( 1)  In  spite  of  sufficient  signs,  (2) 
the  Jewish  people  refused  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ;  (3)  but  he  was  manifested  as  Son  of  God  (4) 
and  gathered  his  people.  This  structural  arch,  with  its  four  constituent  elements,  is  most  clearly 
visible  in  Mt  1:1-2:23;  11:25-30;  16:16-19;  and  28:18-20.— D.J.H. 

Mt,  §  27-898. 

909.  J.  Goldingay,  “The  Old  Testament  and  Christian  faith:  Jesus  and  the  Old  Testament  in 
Matthew  1-5.  Part  2,”  Themelios  8  (2,  ’83)  5-12. 

This  second  installment  [see  §  27-507]  examines  how  the  OT  provides  the  images,  ideas,  and 
words  with  which  to  understand  Christ  (Mt  3:13-17),  how  it  tells  us  about  the  kind  of  life  that  God 
expects  his  people  to  live  (Mt  4: 1-1 1 ),  describes  the  kind  of  life  with  God  that  the  believer  can  live 
(Mt  5:1-12),  and  lays  the  foundation  for  the  moral  teaching  of  Christ  (Mt  5:17-48). — D.J.H. 

910.  [Mt  1-2]  F.  Ballesteros,  “La  valeur  historique  des  recits  de  l’enfance,”  CahCercErnRen 
31  (128,  ’83)  11-19. 

The  NT  infancy  accounts  have  great  theological  and  doctrinal  value,  but  no  historical  value.  The 
stories  in  Mt  1-2  were  created  with  the  help  of  midrashic  techniques  to  show  that  Jesus  is  the 
Savior  and  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah  announced  by  the  prophets  and  awaited  by  the  Jews.  These 
stories  were  a  late  addition  to  the  Gospel. — D.J.H. 

Mt  1:18-25,  §  27-880r. 

911.  [Mt  5-7]  M.  Hengel,  “Die  Bergpredigt  im  Widerstreit,”  TheolBeitr  14  (2,  ’83)  53-67. 

After  noting  some  recent  conflicts  in  Germany  regarding  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  5-7),  the 
article  discusses  the  nature  of  the  passage  and  the  content  of  its  five  major  sections  (5:1-16; 
5:17^18;  6:1-18;  6:19-7:12;  7:13-27).  Then  it  considers  four  key  issues  in  current  debate:  the 
relationship  of  the  Gospel  text  to  Jesus’  preaching,  the  understanding  of  the  Sermon  in  church 
history,  the  responsible  approach  to  the  text,  and  its  political  significance  today. — D.J.H. 
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912.  J.  Each,  “  ‘Sol  ziemi’  (Mt  5,13)  (Salzder  Erde  [Mt  5,13]),”  C ol IT he ol  52  (4,  '82)  47-56. 

The  logion  about  the  salt  of  the  earth  (Mt  5:13)  is  addressed  to  both  the  apostles  and  the  wider 
circle  of  those  who  believe  in  Jesus.  They  are  to  seek  wisdom  (be  salty)  and  strive  not  to  talk 
foolishness  (lose  saltiness,  i.e.  fail  to  preach  the  gospel  wisdom),  or  else  they  will  meet  the  same 
fate  as  that  of  the  misguided  leaders  of  Israel. — J.P. 

913.  [Mt  5: 1 7 — 48]  B.  L.  Martin,  ‘‘Matthew  on  Christ  and  the  Law,”  TheolStud  44  (I,  ’83) 
53-70. 

According  to  Matthew’,  the  essence  of  the  Law’  was  summed  up  in  the  commandment  to  love 
God  and  neighbor  (Mt  22:34-40),  with  the  concept  of  neighbor  extended  to  include  one’s  enemies 
(5:43^17).  Mt  5:17-19  and  5:20-48  are  internally  consistent  and  correlate  with  each  other.  In  the 
antitheses  (5:21-48),  Jesus  brings  out  the  radically  absolute  meaning  of  the  Law’  without  abrogat¬ 
ing  it.  According  to  5:17-19,  nothing  Is  to  be  taken  away  from  the  Law:  Jesus,  instead,  is  bringing 
the  Law  to  its  full  force  (v.  18)  and  its  full  eschatological  measure  of  completeness  (v.  17).  The 
disciples,  consequently,  must  not  relax  but  on  the  contrary  must  teach  and  obey  even  the  least 
commandment  (v.  19).  The  righteousness  of  Jesus'  disciples  must  be  far  better  than  that  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  (5:20:  6:1).  Unlike  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  they  must  not  take  away  from 
the  Law  either  by  limiting  it  to  the  outward  act  or  by  evading  its  radical  prescriptions.  They  must  be 
wholehearted  as  God  is  wholehearted. — D.J.H. 

914.  E.  Baasland,  “Jesu  minste  bud?  Eksegetiske  bemerkninger  til  Matteus  5, 19(f)”  [The  Least 
of  Jesus’  Commandments?  Exegetical  Remarks  on  Mt  5: 1 9f. ] ,  TidsTeolKirk  54  (1,  ’83) 
1-12. 

Mt  5:17-18  is  a  structural  unit  revolving  around  nomos.  Similarly,  Mt  5:19-20  is  a  unit 
revolving  around  entole.  With  its  anti-Pharisaic  tendency,  Mt  5:19  speaks  of  Jesus’  com¬ 
mandments  and  not  those  of  the  Law  of  Moses.  Such  a  view  corresponds  to  what  is  otherwise 
known  of  Jesus’  view  of  the  Law  :  He  came  neither  to  set  aside  the  Law  nor  to  replace  it  w  ith  a  new 
law  ;  he  did  not  accept  the  w  hole  Law .  and  he  made  some  radicalizing  additions.  In  light  of  Jew  ish 
expectations  of  the  messiah’s  relationship  to  the  Law',  it  must  be  said  that  Jesus  gave  the  Law  new 
meaning  and  a  new  center  of  gravity,  i.e.  the  commandments  that  he  especially  stressed.  As  a 
result,  “the  least  of  these  commandments”  are  decisive. — J.S.H. 

915.  [Mt  5:32]  M.  Christiaens,  “Pastoraal  van  de  echtscheiding  volgens  Matteus.  Vragen  rond 
de  ‘ontuchtclausule’  (The  Pastoral  View’  of  Divorce  according  to  Matthew),”  TijclTheol  23 
(1,  ’83)  3-23. 

In  Mt  5:32  the  Evangelist  adapted  Jesus’  prohibition  of  divorce  in  response  to  pastoral  situations. 
The  statement  ‘‘he  who  rejects  his  w  ife  .  .  .  makes  her  an  adulteress"  placed  the  responsibility  on 
the  man  for  overstepping  the  ethical  norm  of  indissolubility,  and  thus  aimed  to  protect  the  woman. 
The  exception  (“except  on  the  ground  of  unchastity”)  alluded  to  the  Jew  ish  idea  that  the  woman's 
sexual  misconduct  ( porneia )  made  her  “dead"  for  her  husband.  Where  there  was  no  longer  a 
marriage,  there  was  no  longer  any  question  of  a  real  divorce  as  forbidden  by  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

916.  [Mt  5:32]  W.  A.  Heth.  “Another  Look  at  the  Erasmian  View’  of  Divorce  and  Remarriage,” 
JournEvangTheolSoc  25  (3,  ’82)  263-272. 

According  to  the  Erasmian  interpretation  of  the  Matthean  exceptive  clauses  (Mt  5:32;  19:9),  a 
serious  sexual  sin  dissolves  the  marriage  bond,  thereby  permitting  the  divorce  and  remarriage  of  at 
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least  the  innocent  partner.  But  this  approach  is  open  to  criticism  on  five  grounds:  the  problem  of 
biblical  authority,  the  lack  of  a  congruent  context,  the  meaning  of  apolyd,  the  syntax  of  the  protasis 
of  Mt  19:9,  and  the  “eunuch”  saying  in  Mt  19:12. — D.J.H. 

Mt  5:32,  §  27-1 140r. 

917.  [Mt  6:9-13]  K.  Stendahl,  “Your  Kingdom  Come,”  Cross  Currents  [West  Nyack,  NY]  32 
(3,  ’82)  257-266. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  is  a  sustained  cry  for  the  coming  of  God’s  kingdom.  After  situating  Mt  6:9-13 
in  its  context  in  the  Gospel,  the  article  reflects  on  the  meaning  of  the  address  and  of  each  clause  in 
the  prayer,  concluding  with  a  paraphrase:  “Oh  God  far  above  and  beyond  our  grasp,  yet  close  to  us 
like  a  parent:  Let  the  time  come  soon  when  you  are  recognized  by  all  as  God.  .  .  .  ” — D.J.H. 

918.  D.  Hill,  “  ‘Our  Daily  Bread’  (Matt  6.11)  in  the  History  of  Exegesis,”  IrBibStud  5  (1,  ’83) 
2-10. 

In  both  the  late  4th  century  (Gregory  of  Nyssa)  and  the  16th  century  (Luther  and  other  Reform¬ 
ers),  there  was  a  radical  shift  in  interpreting  “our  daily  bread”  in  Mt  6:1 1  away  from  a  spiritual 
valuation  toward  a  more  material  and  socially  aware  valuation. — D.J.H. 

919.  [Mt  6:13]  A.  Stoger,  “Fragen  zur  Einheitsiibersetzung.  Liturgischer  Schluss  des  Vaterun- 
sers,”  BibLiturg  55  (4,  ’82)  229. 

The  concluding  formula  in  Mt  6:13  (“For  thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory 
forever.  Amen.”)  has  been  omitted  in  the  Einheitsiibersetzung  because  (1)  it  is  absent  from  the 
best  and  oldest  Greek  manuscripts,  (2)  it  was  not  part  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  patristic 
commentaries,  and  (3)  it  appears  in  various  textual  forms. — D.J.H. 

920.  M.  Riebl,  “Nachfolge  Jesu  nach  Ostern.  Eine  didaktisch  aufbereitete  Auslegung  von  Mt 
8,23-27,”  BibLiturg  55  (4,  ’82)  221-225. 

After  comparing  the  story  of  the  stilling  of  the  storm  in  Mt  8:23-27  with  its  Vorlage  in  Mk 
4:35-41,  the  article  discusses  the  significance  of  discipleship  in  Mt  with  reference  to  Mt  8:18-22, 
and  then  characterizes  Mt  8:23-27  as  a  discipleship  narrative.  It  concludes  with  suggestions  for 
dealing  with  this  text  in  study  groups.— D.J.H. 

Mt  9:14-17,  §  27-941. 

921.  [Mt  12:24—30]  B.  Chilton,  “A  Comparative  Study  of  Synoptic  Development:  The  Dispute 
between  Cain  and  Abel  in  the  Palestinian  Targums  and  the  Beelzebul  Controversy  in  the 
Gospels,”  JournBibLit  101  (4,  ’82)  553-562. 

Analogous  procedures  in  shaping,  conflating,  restructuring,  and  theologically  synthesizing 
material  seem  to  have  been  operative  with  respect  to  the  debate  between  Cain  and  Abel  in  the 
Palestinian  Targums  of  Gen  4:8  (Cairo  Genizah  fragment,  Targum  ps. -Jonathan,  Targum  Neofiti, 
Fragmentary  Targum)  and  the  Beelzebul  controversy  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Mt  12:24—30;  Mk 
3:22-27;  Lk  11:15-23).  Such  analogies  suggest  that  the  Gospels  were  transmitted  much  as  the 
Targums  were,  i.e.  as  essentially  oral  compositions  ultimately  fixed  in  written  form  in  a  way  that 
permitted  individual  developments  and  mutual  influences  at  every  level. — D.J.H. 
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922.  B.  M.  Newman,  “To  Teach  or  Not  to  Teach  (A  Comment  on  Matthew  13. 1-3),“  BibTrans 
34  (1,  ’83)  139-143. 

Contrary  to  J.  D.  Kingsbury’s  denial  of  a  teaching  context  for  the  Matthean  chapter  on  parables, 
the  most  natural  assumption  is  that,  in  Mt  13: 1-3,  Jesus  sat  down  as  a  sign  that  he  would  then  begin 
to  teach. — D.J.H. 

923.  [Mt  13:44]  P.  S.  Hawkins,  “Parable  as  Metaphor,”  Christian  Scholar’s  Review  [Grand 
Rapids,  MI]  12  (3,  ’83)  226-236. 

In  the  parable  of  the  treasure  hidden  in  the  field  (Mt  13:44),  the  central  feature  is  the  moral 
shoddiness  of  the  man’s  cover-up  and  the  inevitable  effect  that  this  has  on  how  we  react  to  his  joy, 
risk  taking,  and  total  investment  in  the  enterprise.  The  parable  must  be  experienced  as  a  metaphor 
that  disorients  our  thinking  about  everyday  reality,  and  reorients  us  to  new  ways  of  thinking  about 
the  limits  of  our  understanding  and  the  illimitability  of  God. — D.J.H. 

924.  J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  “Binding  and  Loosing  (Matt  16:19;  18:18;  John  20:23),’’  JournBibLit 
102  (l,  ’83)  112-117. 

The  NT  sayings  about  binding  and  loosing  (Mt  16:19;  18:18;  Jn  20:23)  can  be  illuminated  by  the 
living  Arab  practice  of  consulting  certain  people  who  are  capable  of  resolving  the  problems  and 
doubts  that  are  perplexing  the  community.  The  power  conveyed  by  Christ  in  these  Gospel  sayings 
enabled  conduct  to  be  categorized  and  defined  as  sin  or  not  sin. — D.J.H. 

Mt  16:26,  §  27-944. 

Mt  18:1-5,  §  27-945. 

Mt  18:10-14,  §  27-952. 

925.  V.  C.  Pfitzner,  “Purified  Community — Purified  Sinner.  Expulsion  from  the  community 
according  to  Matthew  18:15-18  and  1  Corinthians  5:1-5,”  AusBibRev  30  (’82)  34-55. 

Mt  18:15-18  outlines  a  just  method  of  pursuing  the  loving  recall  of  the  sinner,  not  a  set  legal 
procedure  for  safeguarding  the  cultic  purity  of  the  community.  According  to  1  Cor  5:1-5,  the 
whole  church  acts  in  the  treatment  of  a  manifest  sinner,  and  the  purpose  of  such  action  is  positive 
(i.e.  reconciliation).  Paul  showed  little  or  no  interest  in  preserving  the  church’s  holiness  on  a 
neolevitical  foundation. — D.J.H. 

Mt  18:18,  §  27-924. 

Mt  19:9,  §§  27-915-916,  1140r. 

Mt  19:13-15,  §§  27-945,  948. 

Mt  19:16-30,  §  27-949. 

926.  F.  W.  Burnett,  “ Palingenesia  in  Matt.  19:28:  A  Window  on  the  Matthean  Community?” 
JournStudNT  17  (’83)  60-72. 

In  its  Matthean  context,  palingenesia  in  Mt  19:28  could  have  overtones  of  both  the  new  world 
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and  life  in  the  new  world.  Matthew  used  the  term  to  say  that  only  in  the  new  world  will  the 
historical  Twelve  be  exalted,  that  no  disciple  in  the  present  and  earthly  community  should  be 
exalted  over  another,  and  that  all  disciples  can  hope  for  eternal  life. — D.J.H. 

927.  R.  Rubinkiewicz,  “Przypowiesc  o  szacie  godowej  (Mt  22,1 1-13)  w  swietle  Hen  10,4  (La 
parabole  de  la  robe  nuptiale  [Mt  22,1 1-13]  a  la  lumiere  d’Hen  10,4),”  RoczTeolKan  27  (1, 
’80)  53-69. 

1  Enoch  10:4  reflects  a  reinterpretation  of  the  fallen  angel  Azael  based  on  (1)  Leviticus  16  (the 
Day  of  Atonement  liturgy),  featuring  the  scapegoat  Azazel,  and  (2)  the  high  priest’s  garments 
mentioned  in  Zech  3:3-5  (see  4Q180  1:8-9;  4QEnochGiantsa  7:5-6;  Apocalypse  of  Abraham 
13:15).  The  garment  lost  by  the  fallen  angel  Azael  is  given  to  justified  sinners,  while  their  sins  are 
transferred  to  the  scapegoat  Azazel.  The  garment,  therefore,  signifies  a  state  of  innocence  and 
friendship  with  God  based  on  obedience  to  the  divine  will.  Although  the  historical  context  of  Jesus’ 
parable  about  the  wedding  garment  (Mt  22:11-13)  is  unknown,  Jesus  may  well  have  directed  it 
against  the  Jerusalem  high  priest  (who  lacked  this  garment).  Matthew’s  post-Easter  community 
would  have  understood  the  parable  as  a  warning  addressed  to  believers,  who  faced  eternal  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  community  if  they  died  in  a  state  of  disobedience  to  God. — J.P. 

928.  C.  Marquet,  “Ne  vous  faites  pas  appeler  ‘maitre.’  Matthieu  23,8-12,”  Christus  [Paris]  30 
(117,  ’83)  88-102. 

In  the  Christian  community,  according  to  Mt  23:8-12,  all  mastery,  paternity,  and  knowledge  are 
rooted  in  the  divine  space  delimited  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  ideal  of  service.  The  article  considers 
this  passage  in  its  original  Matthean  context  and  in  the  life  of  the  church  today.— D.J.H. 

929.  F.  Martin,  “Le  signe  du  fils  de  l’homme.  Analyse  des  chapitres  24  et  25  de  l’evangile  de 
Matthieu,”  LumVie  31  (160,  ’82)  61-77. 

This  semiotic  analysis  of  the  eschatological  discourse  in  Mt  24—25  considers  the  prophecy  about 
the  last  days  (24:4-41),  the  parables  (24:42-25:30),  and  the  last  judgment  (25:31^46).  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  believer’s  relationship  to  the  Son  of  Man. — D.J.H. 

930.  X.  Pikaza,  “La  estructura  de  Mt  y  su  influencia  en  25,  3 1— 46, ’ ’  Salmanticensis  30  (1,  ’83) 
11-40. 

The  first  part  of  this  study  of  Mt  25:31-46  situates  the  passage  within  the  structure  produced  by 
the  five  major  discourses  in  the  Gospel  (chaps.  5-7,  10,  13,  18,  23-25).  The  second  part  locates  it 
with  reference  to  the  three  great  moments  in  the  narrative  process  of  the  Gospel:  the  origin  of  Jesus 
(1:1-4:16),  Jesus’  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  (4:17-16:20),  and  his  way  of  the  passion  and 
Easter  (16:21-28:20).  The  third  part  considers  the  significance  of  Mt  25:31-46  for  Matthew’s 
understanding  of  the  covenant,  with  special  reference  to  Mt  28: 16-20  and  the  themes  of  universal¬ 
ity,  Jesus’  presence,  and  the  church’s  mediation. — D.J.H. 

Mt  26:26-29,  §  27-1048. 

931.  B.  Gerhardsson,  “Bekiinnelse  och  fornekelse  infor  manniskorna.  Jesus  och  Petrus  i  Matt 
26:57-27:2,”  [Confession  and  Denial  before  Men:  Jesus  and  Peter  in  Mt  26:57-27:2], 
SvenskExegArs  47  (’82)  151-171. 

The  Swedish  version  of  an  article  also  published  in  English  in  JournStudNT  [§  26-480], — 
D.J.H. 
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932.  R.  Pi etr antonio,  “Duda  y  adoracion.  Hoi  de  edistasan  (Mt  28,17),”  RevistBib  44  (4,  ’82) 
233-242. 

Grammatical  considerations  and  the  Matthean  use  of  hoi  de  indicate  that  hoi  de  edistasan  in  Mt 
28:17b  should  be  translated,  “they  doubted.”  The  structure  of  Mt  28:16-20  shows  that  these 
words  begin  a  new  sentence  parallel  to  the  one  begun  in  v.  16.  The  content  of  their  doubt  was  the 
disciples’  hesitation  about  adoring  the  risen  Jesus  as  one  adores  the  Father. — D.J.H. 

933.  J.-C.  Basset,  “Demieres  paroles  du  ressuscite  et  mission  de  l’Eglise  aujourd’hui  (A  propos 
de  Mt  28,18-20  et  parallels), ”  RevTheolPhil  114  (4,  ’82)  349-367. 

The  versions  of  Jesus’  last  words  in  Mt  28:18-20;  Mk  16:15-18;  Lk  24:46-49;  Acts  1:8;  and  Jn 
20:21-23  contain  four  common  elements:  the  risen  Lord’s  presentation  of  himself,  the  com¬ 
missioning,  the  content  of  the  mandate,  and  the  confirmation.  The  distinctive  perspectives  opened 
up  by  these  texts  still  influence  Christian  missionary  strategies:  plantatio  ecclesiae  (Mt),  universal 
evangelization  (Mk),  witness  (Lk-Acts),  and  sending  forth  (Jn). — D.J.H. 


Mark 

934.  J.  R.  Donahue,  “A  Neglected  Factor  in  the  Theology  of  Mark,”  JournBibLit  101  (4,  ’82) 
563-594. 

After  surveying  the  language  about  God  in  Mk  as  a  whole,  the  article  considers  Mark’s  un¬ 
derstanding  of  God  as  seen  in  the  pericopes  about  paying  taxes  to  Caesar  ( 12: 13-17),  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  (12:18-27),  and  the  great  commandment  (12:28-34).  Then  it  suggests  some  implications  of 
this  theme  for  Christology  and  discipleship.  As  the  embodiment  of  the  mystery  of  God  and  “the 
parable  of  God,”  the  Markan  Jesus  speaks  authoritatively  for  God  and  summons  his  hearers  to  a 
right  understanding  of  God’s  revelation  in  Scripture.  The  one  who  assents  to  the  proper  monotheis¬ 
tic  confession  of  God  is  not  far  from  God’s  kingdom.  Mark  directed  his  Gospel  not  only  to  those 
who  have  been  converted  and  believe  in  the  good  news  (1:15),  but  also  to  those  who  may  be 
seeking  God’s  way  and  are  therefore  not  far  from  God’s  kingdom. — D.J.H. 

935.  K.  F.  Hurt,  “The  Quest  of  the  Psychological  Jesus,”  Unitarian  Universalist  Christian 
[Boston,  MA]  37  (1-2,  ’82)  21-31. 

Mark’s  story  of  Jesus  can  be  viewed,  from  a  Jungian  perspective,  as  a  dramatic  presentation  of  a 
person  undergoing  the  individuation  process  and  encountering  the  archetypes  of  each  phase:  the 
beginning  of  individuation  (1:9-11),  encounter  with  the  shadow  (1:12-13),  encounter  with  the 
anima  (1:14—10:52),  encounter  with  the  wise  old  man  (1 1:1-15:47),  and  emergence  of  the  self 
(16:1-8).  The  Jungian  approach  has  important  implications  for  the  interpretation  of  Mk  and  for 
Christian  theology. — D.J.H. 

936.  D.-A.  Koch,  “Inhaltliche  Gliederung  und  geographischer  Aufriss  im  Markusevangelium,” 
NTStud  29  (2,  ’83)  145-166. 

The  geographical  division  in  Mk  is  not  in  tension  with  the  thematic  structure,  but  corresponds  to 
it  fully  and  even  underscores  it.  After  an  introduction  devoted  to  presuppositions  (1:1-13),  the  first 
half  of  the  Gospel  ( 1 : 14-8:26)  deals  with  Jesus’  activity  in  Galilee:  the  exousia  of  Jesus  in  miracles 
and  teaching  (1:14-3:6),  the  lack  of  understanding  and  lack  of  faith  regarding  Jesus’  miracles  and 
teaching  (3:7-6:6a),  and  further  (miraculous)  deeds  and  words  of  Jesus  (6:6b-8:26).  The  second 
half  (8:27-16:8)  concerns  Jesus  in  Jerusalem:  the  way  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  (8:27-10:52),  con- 
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frontations  in  Jerusalem  (11:1-12:44),  the  final  eschatological  discourse  opposite  the  Temple 
(13:1-37),  and  the  passion  and  resurrection  proclamation  (14:1-16:8). — D.J.H. 

937.  P.  Patten,  “The  Form  and  Function  of  Parable  in  Select  Apocalyptic  Literature  and  Their 
Significance  for  Parables  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,”  NTStud  29  (2,  ’83)  246-258. 

Careful  study  of  the  use  of  parables  in  4  Ezra ,  l  Enoch,  and  2  Baruch  can  illuminate  Mark’s  use 
of  parables.  For  the  apocalyptists  and  for  Mark,  parables  involved  more  than  just  the  literary  form 
of  similitude  or  metaphor;  they  also  involved  actions  or  events.  But  most  important  for  both, 
parables  were  enigmatic  and  needed  an  interpretation  to  convey  the  intended  meaning  to  the  select 
group. — D.J.H. 


938.  W.  M.  W.  Roth,  “The  Secret  of  the  Kingdom,”  Christian  Century  [Chicago]  100  (6,  ’83) 
179-182. 

In  structure  and  narration  Mk  was  a  re-creation  of  the  OT  story  of  the  establishment  of  God’s 
rule  in  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  through  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  the  kings  Jehu  and  Joash  (see  1  Kings 
17-2  Kings  13).  This  OT  paradigm  illuminates  some  key  features  in  the  Gospel:  the  succession  of 
the  two  figures,  the  many  miracles,  the  miraculous  feedings,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple. — 
D.J.H. 

939.  J.  H.  van  Halsema,  “Het  raadsel  als  literaire  vorm  in  Marcus  en  Johannes”  [The  Riddle  as 
Literary  Form  in  Mk  and  Jn],  GereJTheolTijd  83  (1,  ’83)  1-17. 

The  Gospels  of  Mark  and  John  are  books  of  allegorical  riddles  asking  for  allegorical  solutions. 
In  Mk  2:26  Abiathar  means  the  father  of  the  remaining  one;  that  father  is  Abimelech  (see  1  Sam 
21:1).  In  Mk  11:1  Bethphage  means  the  house  of  figs,  i.e.  sterile  Israel,  and  Bethany  means  the 
house  of  the  poor,  i.e.  the  true  believers.  In  Mk  1 1:13  (“it  was  not  the  season  for  figs”),  the  fig 
required  by  Jesus  is  the  pagga,  a  firstfruit  that  comes  before  the  season  and  that  Israel  should  have 
produced.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  John  represents  one  and  the  same  journey  by  means  of  Jesus’ 
fourfold  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  clarify  its  numerous  aspects.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in 
7:2  is  allegorically  the  paschal  feast:  Jesus  will  build  up  again  the  tabernacle  or  temple  of  his  body 
(2: 19,  2 1 ).  The  stoning  of  Jesus  ( 10:3 1-33)  means  the  death  of  Jesus;  historically  he  was  crucified, 
but  allegorically  he  was  stoned  with  the  stones  of  that  very  temple  which  the  Jews  themselves  were 
thus  destroying. — J.L. 

Mk,  §  27-878. 

940.  [Mk  2:1-12]  H.  Leroy,  “Vergebung  als  Heilung.  Zur  jesuanischen  Sicht  der  Vergebung,” 
Diakonia  14  (2,  ’83)  79-84. 

Mk  2: 1-12  presents  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  (vv.  l-5a,  1 1-12)  and  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins 
(vv.  5b—  1 1 )  as  one  and  the  same  reality.  The  story  illustrates  how  the  early  Christians  viewed 
forgiveness  as  healing  and  God  as  the  healing  physician. — D.J.H. 

941.  P.  Rolland,  “Les  predecesseurs  de  Marc.  Les  sources  presynoptiques  de  Me,  II,  18-22  et 
paralleles,”  RevBib  89  (3,  ’82)  370-405. 

Defenders  of  various  theories  about  the  relationships  among  the  Synoptic  Gospels  almost  always 
proceed  trom  the  Greek  text  of  the  pericope  about  fasting,  thus  ignoring  the  more  Semitic  and 
archaic  character  of  Mt  9:14—17  and  Lk  5:33-39  in  comparison  with  Mk  2:18-22.  A  verse-by- 
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verse  analysis  of  the  three  versions  of  the  pericope  points  to  the  existence  of  a  Semitic  original  that 
was  translated  in  two  Greek  forms — the  Hellenist  and  the  Pauline.  Mark  unified  the  Hellenist  and 
Pauline  texts,  while  Luke  had  access  only  to  the  Pauline  account  and  Matthew  only  to  the  Hellenist 
account. — D.J.H. 

942.  [Mk  3:17]  D.  R.  G.  Beattie,  “Boanerges:  A  Semiticist’s  Solution,”  IrBibStud  5(1,  ’83) 

11-13. 

In  the  name  Boanerges  (Mk  3: 17),  the  element  -rges  is  explicable  as  an  error  in  transliteration  by 
a  scribe  who  misread  the  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  word  r‘m  (“thunder”)  as  r‘s.  The  gloss  “which 
means  ‘sons  of  thunder’  ”  was  not  an  attempt  at  translating  the  strange  word,  but  rather  the  work  of 
one  who  had  a  living  tradition  about  the  meaning  of  the  original  name. — D.J.H. 

Mk  3:22-27,  §  27-921. 

943-  G.  Aranda,  “La  Version  Fayumica  del  Monasterio  Blanco  (MC  8,24-9,12)  (Ensayo  meto- 
dologico  para  el  estudio  de  las  versiones  coptas),”  Museon  95  (3^4,  ’82)  357-384. 

This  analysis  of  the  Fayumic  text  of  Mk  8:24— 9: 12  in  the  White  Monastery  manuscript  published 
by  E.  Chassinat  in  1902  discusses  first  its  divergences  from  all  the  Sahidic  witnesses,  and  then 
those  places  where  it  diverges  from  some  Sahidic  witnesses  but  coincides  with  others.  Three  kinds 
of  divergences  are  distinguished:  terminological,  stylistic-grammatical,  and  semantic.  The  Fayum¬ 
ic  version  had  as  its  base  the  Sahidic  version  represented  by  MS  P  and  related  to  MS  H1 14,  which  it 
modified  freely  in  a  harmonizing  manner. — D.J.H. 

944.  J.  O’Callaghan,  “Nota  crftica  a  Me  8,36,”  Biblica  64  (1,  ’83)  116-117. 

If  one  pays  attention  to  the  documentation  and  juxtaposition  of  the  variant  readings,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  ophelesei  in  Mk  8:36,  ophelethesetai  in  Mt  16:26,  and  opheleitai  in  Lk  9:25  deserves 
serious  consideration  as  the  original  set  of  readings. — D.J.H. 

945.  [Mk  9:33-37]  R.  N.  Brown,  “Jesus  and  the  Child  as  a  Model  of  Spirituality,”  IrBibStud  4 
(4,  ’82)  178-192. 

In  interpreting  the  controversy  about  greatness  (Mk  9:33-37;  Mt  18: 1-5)  and  the  blessing  of  the 
children  (Mk  10:13-16;  Mt  19:13-15;  Lk  18:15-17),  it  is  not  necessary  either  to  search  for  some 
subjective  quality  inherent  in  the  nature  of  children  or  to  postulate  a  somewhat  impersonal  condi¬ 
tion  of  objective  humbleness.  The  positive  values  in  both  these  approaches  are  more  naturally 
expressed  in  terms  of  Jesus’  stance  with  regard  to  the  child  in  the  child-father  relationship.  The 
themes  of  humility  and  faith  are  blended  together  in  the  call  to  a  relationship  of  childlike  trust  in 
God  as  abba.  Jesus  displayed  in  his  words  and  actions  that  compelling  love  for  children  which  he 
taught  was  God’s  fundamental  disposition  toward  human  beings. — D.J.H. 

946.  J.  Schlosser,  “L’exorciste  etranger  (Me,  9,38-39),”  RevSciRel  56  (4,  ’82)  229-239. 

In  the  primitive  apophthegm  about  the  unknown  exorcist  in  Mk  9:38-39,  Jesus  reacted  to  the 
exclusivist  views  of  his  own  disciples  by  underlining  the  decisive  importance  ot  his  person.  That 
the  saying  in  v.  39  probably  goes  back  to  the  earthly  Jesus  is  indicated  by  the  Semitic  manner  of 
expression,  the  rare  term  kakologeo,  the  criticism  of  the  Twelve,  and  the  nonecclesiastical  attitude. 
Mark  added  the  saying  in  v.  40  because  he  wanted  to  give  the  community  leaders  a  lesson  in 
tolerance. — D.J.H. 
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947.  R.  W.  Herron,  “Mark’s  Jesus  on  Divorce:  Mark  10:1-12  Reconsidered,”  Journ 
EvangTheolSoc  25  (3,  ’82)  273-281. 

Mk  10:1-12  consists  of  a  pronouncement  story  (vv.  2-9)  and  a  dominical  saying  (vv.  1 1-12) 
plus  two  Markan  constructions  (vv.  1 ,  10).  The  Pharisees’  question  about  the  lawfulness  of  divorce 
in  v.  2  was  perfectly  conceivable  in  the  Palestinian  milieu,  and  was  probably  designed  to  draw 
Jesus  into  conflict  with  Herod  Antipas  and  his  supporters.  The  correct  text  of  v.  12  (gyne  ean 
exelthe  apo  tou  andros  kai  gamese  allon)  speaks  of  desertion,  not  divorce,  on  the  woman’s 
part. — D.J.H. 

948.  J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  “Why  Jesus  Blessed  the  Children  (Mk  10: 13-16  par.),”  25  ( 1 , 

’83)  1-18. 

One  is  not  equipped  to  study  Mk  10:13-16  (see  Mt  19:13-15;  Lk  18:15-17)  until  one  has 
meditated  on  Jacob’s  blessing  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  in  Genesis  48  and  its  midrashic  de¬ 
velopments.  Jesus  blesses  the  children  in  a  way  analogous  to  Jacob’s  blessing  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  and  in  somewhat  parallel  circumstances.  The  pericope  teaches  that  contact  with  Jesus 
may  preserve  those  who  are  without  sin  so  that  they  may  turn  their  “vested  interest”  in  the 
kingdom  into  an  “interest  in  possession.” — D.J.H. 

Mk  10:13-16,  §  27-945. 

949.  C.  Coulot,  “La  structuration  de  la  pericope  de  l’homme  riche  et  ses  differentes  lectures  (Me 
10,  17-31;  Mt  19,  16-30;  Lc  18,  18-30),”  RevSciRel  56  (4,  ’82)  240-252. 

The  pericope  about  the  rich  young  man  consists  of  his  encounter  with  Jesus  (Mk  10:17-22;  Mt 
19:16-22;  Lk  18:18-23),  the  saying  about  entering  the  kingdom  (Mk  10:23-25;  Mt  19:23-24;  Lk 
18:24—25),  and  the  sayings  about  the  difficulty  of  salvation  and  the  rewards  promised  to  those  who 
have  left  everything  (Mk  10:26-31;  Mt  19:25-30;  Lk  18:26-30).  Each  Evangelist  has  used  chiastic 
structures  and  inclusions  to  bring  out  specific  themes:  the  difficulty  of  entering  the  kingdom 
(Mark);  riches  as  an  obstacle,  and  renunciation  as  leading  to  eternal  life  (Luke);  and  the  observance 
of  the  commandments  as  linked  to  love  of  neighbor  and  renunciation,  and  the  disciples  in  relation 
to  the  Son  of  Man  (Matthew). — D.J.H. 

950.  D.  Stanley,  “Mark’s  Passion-Narrative.  Pour  proleptic  symbolic  acts  (10,46-11,25),” 
Way  supp.  46  (’83)  67-77 . 

Mark’s  unusual  emphasis  on  the  symbolic  in  10:46-1 1 :25  was  meant  to  alert  the  reader  to  real,  if 
hidden,  values  in  Jesus’  passion.  The  Bartimaeus  incident  (10:46-52)  became  a  sign  that  Jesus 
would  die  as  the  rejected  Davidic  Messiah  (see  1 1:10).  The  elaborately  planned  entry  into  Jeru¬ 
salem  (11:1-11)  signified  Jesus’  acceptance  of  his  death  as  an  integral  part  of  his  ministry.  The 
prophetic  cursing  of  the  fig  tree  (11:12-14,  20-25)  and  the  symbolic  cleansing  of  the  Temple 
enclosure  (11:15-19)  announced  to  the  young  church  that  it  was  to  be  a  house  of  prayer  for 
humanity  (see  14:59). — D.J.H. 

951.  [Mk  10:50]  M.  G.  Steinhauser,  “Part  of  a  ‘Call  Story’?”  ExpTimes  94  (7,  ’83)  204-206. 

The  description  of  Bartimaeus  throwing  off  his  mantle  in  Mk  10:50  has  a  formal  function  in  a 
call  story,  and  served  to  express  his  abandoning  his  occupation  (as  a  beggar)  or  his  only  possession 
in  order  to  follow  Jesus.  This  detail  points  to  a  Palestinian  provenance  where  the  use  and  value  of 
the  himation  were  understood. — D.J.H. 
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952.  P.  J.  Achtemeier,  “It’s  the  Little  Things  that  Count  (Mark  14:17-21;  Luke  4:1-13;  Mat¬ 
thew  18:10-14),”  BibArch  46  (1,  ’83)  30-31. 

(1)  The  disciples’  question  in  Mk  14:19  (meti  ego?)  is  phrased  in  such  a  way  as  to  express  their 
absolute  confidence  that  none  of  them  would  betray  Jesus.  (2)  In  Lk  4:3  the  condition  is  introduced 
by  a  form  of  “if  that  assumes  that  the  issue  of  Jesus’  identity  has  been  decided  (‘‘since  you  are  the 
Son  of  God”).  (3)  The  way  in  which  the  question  in  Mt  18:12  is  introduced  demands  a  positive 
answer,  thus  showing  that  it  is  normal  for  God  to  pursue  lost  human  beings. — D.J.H. 

Mk  14:22-25,  §  27-1048. 

953.  B.  M.  F.  van  Iersel,  “  ‘To  Galilee’  or  ‘in  Galilee’  in  Mark  14,28  and  16,7?”  EphTheolLov 
58  (4,  ’82)  365-370. 

The  phrase  eis  ten  Galilaian  in  Mk  14:28;  16:7  should  be  understood  as  ‘‘in  Galilee.”  (1)  In  Mk 
the  occurrence  of  eis  with  the  meaning  “in”  rather  than  ‘‘to”  or  ‘‘into”  is  a  matter  of  fact.  (2)  The 
translation  ‘‘to  Galilee”  causes  more  problems  for  the  interpretation  of  Mk  16:7-8  than  ‘‘in 
Galilee”  does.  (3)  Jesus’  preceding  on  the  way  and  the  followers’  seeing  Jesus  are  structural  and 
continuing  relationships,  not  single  occurrences.  This  requires  the  reading  ‘‘in  Galilee”  in  Mk 
14:28;  16:7.— D.J.H. 

Mk  16:7,  §  27-953. 

Mk  16:15-18,  §  27-933. 


Luke 

954.  K.  Giles,  ‘‘Salvation  in  Lukan  Theology  (1),”  RejTheolRev  42  (1,  ’83)  10-16. 

The  religious,  or  spiritual,  understanding  of  salvation  was  Luke’s  distinctive  contribution  to  the 
Synoptic  Gospels’  use  of  sozein  and  related  terms.  His  ideas  on  salvation  came  to  the  fore  in  Jesus’ 
sermon  at  Nazareth  (Lk  4:16-30):  Salvation  means  forgiveness  of  sins,  is  encountered  in  the  divine 
word,  and  is  by  grace.  Luke  also  developed  the  theme  that,  in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  forgiveness 
and  divine  fellowship  can  be  known. — D.J.H. 

955.  N.  Heutger,  “Miinzen  im  Lukasevangelium,”  BibZeit  27  (1,  ’83)  97-101. 

The  article  discusses  the  numismatic  evidence  for  the  coins  mentioned  in  Lk:  the  two  denarii  of 
the  good  Samaritan  (10:35),  the  tribute  denarius  (20:24),  the  debts  owed  to  a  creditor  (7:41),  the 
widow’s  two  copper  coins  (21:2),  the  two  pennies  paid  for  five  sparrows  (12:6),  the  lost  drachma 
(15:8),  the  minas  entrusted  to  the  servants  (19:12-27),  and  the  money  given  to  Judas  (22:5).  The 
lack  of  attention  to  specific  coins  in  Acts  (cf.  ‘‘silver  and  gold”)  indicates  that  in  his  Gospel  Luke 
used  pre-A.D.  70  sources. — D.J.H. 

956.  S.  Rabacchi,  ‘‘II  Vangelo  di  Luca,”  SacDoc  27  (6,  ’82)  464^187. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  gathers  information  from  ancient  and  modern  sources  about  Luke  as 
the  author  of  the  third  Gospel  and  then  describes  the  content  and  structure  of  the  Gospel.  The 
second  part  discusses  the  characteristics  of  the  Gospel,  especially  its  emphases  on  Jesus  as  Savior 
(of  all  people,  sinners,  women,  and  the  poor),  joy  and  praise,  and  prayer. — D.J.H. 
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957.  A.  Radaelli,  “II  vangelo  di  Luca  in  chiave  battista,”  RicBibRel  17  (4,  ’82)  346-384. 

After  considering  Luke’s  project  as  a  whole  and  the  presence  of  John  the  Baptist  in  it,  the  article 
discusses  the  references  to  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Gospel,  John  as  the  end  of  the  OT  and  Jesus  as 
the  beginning  of  the  NT,  John  as  great  but  nevertheless  subordinate  to  Jesus,  the  possibility  that 
Luke  had  been  a  follower  of  John  and  the  need  to  read  his  Gospel  in  “a  Baptist  key,’’  the  treatment 
of  baptism  in  Lk-Acts,  and  the  case  of  Apollos  (Acts  18:24-19:7)  and  the  possibility  that 
“Theophilus’’  was  a  symbolic  name  for  him. — D.J.H. 

958.  E.  Rasco,  “Spirito  e  istituzione  nell’opera  lucana,’’  RivistBib  30  (3 — 4,  ’82)  301-322. 

The  theme  of  unity  and  diversity  in  the  Lukan  writings  is  elaborated  with  reference  to  Luke’s 
understanding  of  the  Spirit,  the  sociological  concept  of  “institution,’’  and  the  relation  between  the 
two.  First  the  article  examines  the  Spirit  in  Lk-Acts  as  the  eschatological  gift  par  excellence  to  the 
messianic  community,  the  Spirit’s  role  in  the  life  of  the  community  and  in  relation  to  its  rites  and 
norms,  and  the  variety  of  the  Spirit’s  gifts.  The  presence  and  lordship  of  Jesus  per  se  (in  Lk)  and 
through  his  name  and  his  Spirit  (in  Acts)  give  unity  to  the  Lukan  opus.  This  presence  prevents  the 
transformation  of  the  message  into  an  ideology,  and  of  the  community  into  a  vague  spiritualistic 
union  or  a  utopia.  The  second  part  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  church  in  Lk-Acts  is  the  result 
of  a  long  process.  Those  who  “call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord”  constitute  church,  congregation 
( plethos ),  fellowship  ( koindnia ),  sect,  flock,  or  “the  way”;  even  an  inchoately  organized  institu¬ 
tion  requires  a  unifying  element.  The  “teaching  of  the  apostles”  (Acts  2:42)  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  Christian  life.  Finally,  the  article  inquires  into  the  relationship  of  the  various  institutional 
organizations  in  Acts  to  the  Spirit,  which  is  disclosed  in  all  its  richness  through  full  recognition  of 
the  concept  of  koindnia,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit. 

959.  E.  Richard,  “Luke — Writer,  Theologian,  Historian:  Research  and  Orientation  of  the 
1970’s,”  BibTheolBull  13  (1,  ’83)  3-15. 

After  noting  recent  surveys  of  Lukan  research  and  new  perspectives  that  emerged  during  the 
1970s,  the  article  discusses  Lukan  sources  and  tools,  and  comments  on  studies  of  Lukan  theology: 
eschatology,  soteriology,  ecclesiology,  the  purpose  of  Lk-Acts,  and  Christology.  Then  it  offers 
some  methodological  considerations  and  assesses  Luke  as  a  writer,  theologian,  and  historian,  and 
in  relation  to  Greco-Roman  historiography.  The  eminently  positive  atmosphere  of  Lukan  research 
during  the  1970s,  in  contrast  to  the  negative  and  often  shrill  evaluations  of  the  1960s,  means  that 
Lk-Acts  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  “storm  center”  of  controversy.  An  extensive  bibliography 
accompanies  the  article. — D.J.H. 

960.  C.  H.  Talbert,  “The  Way  of  the  Lukan  Jesus:  Dimensions  of  Lukan  Spirituality,”  Persp 
RelStud  9  (3,  ’82)  237-249. 

Luke’s  use  of  teleioumai  in  Lk  13:32  shows  that  he  interpreted  Jesus’  life  in  terms  of  the 
developmental  Hellenistic  concept  of  individual  progress  in  spiritual  growth  between  beginning 
and  perfection.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  look  at  the  Lukan  Jesus’  life  in  terms  of  five  stages:  his 
dedication  to  God  by  his  parents  as  an  infant  (Lk  2:22-24);  his  personal  agreement  with  their 
parental  decision  as  a  youth  (Lk  2:40-52);  his  empowering  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Lk  3:21-22);  his 
acceptance  of  rejection,  suffering,  and  death  as  part  of  his  way  (Lk  9:7-50;  18:31-33;  etc.);  and  his 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  exaltation  (Lk  24;  Acts  1).  The  Lukan  Jesus  is  a  pioneer,  opening  a 
way  for  life  to  be  lived  from  cradle  to  grave  and  beyond. — D.J.H. 

Lk,  §§  27-1009,  1030,  1070. 
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961.  H.  Ordon,  “Zwiastowanie  Zachariaszowi  i  Maryi  (Lk  1,5-38)  na  tie  starotestamentalnych 
schematow  literackich  (The  Annunciation  to  Zechariah  and  Mary  [Luke  1,5-38]  against  the 
Background  of  the  Old  Testament  Literary  Patterns),”  RoczTeolKan  27  (1,  ’80)  71-80. 

From  a  literary  perspective,  the  two  annunciations  in  Lk  1:5-38  are  parallel  constructions 
containing  the  same  series  of  elements  that  are  found  in  OT  stories  about  the  promise  of  having  a 
child  and  about  a  special  calling  from  God:  contact  with  God,  presentation  of  the  task,  difficulties 
in  fulfilling  the  task,  strengthening  for  the  task,  and  a  confirming  sign  from  God.  Luke  relied  on  the 
call  stories  of  Moses  (Exod  3: 1-12)  and  Gideon  (Judg  6: 1 1-24)  as  models  for  his  narrative.— J.P. 

Lk  1:26-38,  §  27-880r. 

962.  L.  Legrand,  “The  Christmas  Story  in  Lk  2:1-7,”  IndTheolStud  19  (4,  ’82)  289-317. 

Luke’s  account  of  Jesus’  birth  focuses  on  the  world  political  situation,  the  Davidic  origin  of 
Jesus’  family,  and  the  humble  circumstances  of  his  birth.  After  situating  Lk  2: 1-7  in  its  context  and 
isolating  its  major  themes,  the  article  presents  a  verse-by-verse  exegesis  of  the  text,  compares  this 
account  with  other  birth  stories,  and  considers  its  message.— D.J.H. 


963.  L.  Legrand,  “On  l’appela  du  nom  de  Jesus  (Luc,  II,  21),”  RevBib  89  (4,  ’82)  481-491. 

The  focus  of  attention  in  Lk  2:21  is  the  name  of  Jesus  and  his  heavenly  origin,  not  his  obedience 
to  the  OT  Law  as  shown  by  his  undergoing  circumcision.  This  interpretation  arises  from  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  verse,  the  parallelism  with  the  story  of  the  circumcision  of  John  the 
Baptist,  the  secondary  role  attributed  to  circumcision  in  Lukan  theology,  the  Lukan  theology  of  the 
name  of  Jesus,  and  the  significance  of  angels  as  signs  of  divine  intervention  in  Lk  1-2. — D.J.H. 

964.  T.  Stramare,  “Compiuti  i  giorni  della  loro  purificazione  ( Lc .  2,22):  Gli  avvenimenti  del 
N.T.  conclusivi  di  un  disegno,”  BibOr  24  (4,  ’82)  199-205. 

The  Lukan  infancy  narratives  present  Jesus  as  fulfilling  the  OT,  especially  with  their  emphasis 
on  the  “coming  due”  of  the  divine  will  and  the  fullness  of  times  (see  Malachi  3  and  Daniel 
9).— D.J.H. 

965.  F.  D.  Weinert,  “The  Multiple  Meanings  of  Luke  2:49  and  their  Significance,”  BibTheol 
Bull  13  (1,  ’83)  19-22. 

Within  the  context  of  pilgrimage,  Luke  used  the  saying  about  Jesus’  being  en  tois  ton  patros  mou 
(2:49)  to  affirm  simultaneously  Jesus’  unique  place  in  God’s  saving  plan,  his  active  role  therein, 
and  the  distinctly  personal  bond  with  God  that  this  implies.  Taking  a  clue  from  the  term  synodia 
(“group  of  pilgrim  fellow  travelers”)  in  2:44,  we  can  translate  the  saying  in  2:49  thus:  “Did  you 
not  know  that  I  had  to  be  in  my  Father’s  (company)?” — D.J.H. 

Lk  4:1-13,  §  27-952. 

966.  J.  Kodell,  “Luke’s  Gospel  in  a  Nutshell  (Lk  4:16-30),”  BibTheolBull  13(1,  ’83)  16-18. 

Present-day  commentators  on  Lk  4:16-30  have  been  preoccupied  with  the  Evangelist’s  purpose 
in  placing  the  episode  at  this  point  in  his  overall  narrative,  the  structure  of  the  passage,  and  its 
thematic  relationship  to  the  rest  of  Lk-Acts.  The  programmatic  character  of  Lk  4:16-30  has  not 
been  questioned,  but  there  is  much  debate  about  its  significance  tor  understanding  the  Gentile 
mission  and  Israel  in  Lk-Acts. — D.J.H. 
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967.  F.  Deltombe,  “Desormais  tu  rendras  la  vie  a  des  homines  (Luc,  V,  10),”  RevBib  89  (4,  ’82) 
492-497. 

In  specifying  Peter’s  future  function,  Luke  used  the  rare  verb  zogron  in  5:10,  thus  placing  in 
Jesus’  mouth  a  term  meaning  both  “capture”  and  “restore  to  life.” — D.J.H. 

968.  R.  S.  Good,  “Jesus,  Protagonist  of  the  Old,  in  Lk  5:33-39,”  NovTest  25  (1,  ’83)  19-36. 

Luke  understood  Jesus’  accomplishment  not  as  a  new  departure  but  as  a  return  to  the  old  and  an 
appropriation  of  its  original  intention  in  the  purpose  of  God.  An  effective  illustration  of  this  idea  is 
provided  by  the  sayings  in  Lk  5:36-39  and  their  longer  unit  (5:33-39),  for  which  the  final  logion 
(“the  old  is  good”)  provides  the  interpretative  key.  The  old  may  need  repair  (the  garment 
metaphor),  but  it  cannot  be  replaced  (the  wineskin  metaphor).  Rather  than  replacing  or  rejecting 
the  old  Israel,  Jesus  repairs  and  relishes  it.  He  champions  the  old  against  the  innovating 
Pharisees. — D.J.H. 

Lk  5:33-39,  §  27-941. 

969.  J.  Dupont,  “Jesus  et  la  pecheresse  (Luc  7,  36-50),”  Communautes  et  Liturgies  [Ottignies] 
65  (1,  ’83)  11-17. 

By  focusing  attention  on  the  reactions  of  the  Pharisees  (vv.  39,  49),  Luke  placed  the  reader  of 
the  story  about  the  sinful  woman  in  Lk  7:36-50  (see  §  25-507]  in  the  presence  of  the  mystery  of 
Jesus’  person.  In  Jesus,  God  reveals  his  love  for  sinners  and  offers  them  pardon  and  salvation. — 
D.J.H. 

Lk  9:25,  §  27-944. 

970.  [Lk  10:1-24]  R.  J.  Dillon,  “Early  Christian  Experience  in  the  Gospel  Sayings,”  BibToday 
21  (2,  ’83)  83-88. 

The  sequence  of  missionary  instruction  (Lk  10:2-16)  and  the  Lord’s  hymn  of  thanksgiving  (Lk 
10:21-24)  offer  both  a  fairly  secure  specimen  of  the  original  Q  and  a  glimpse  of  the  projects  and 
life-styles  behind  Q.  These  words  of  Jesus  were  transmitted  by  itinerant  Christian  prophets  em¬ 
powered  to  speak  with  the  resurrected  Christ’s  authority  and  in  his  person. — D.J.H. 

Lk  11:15-23,  §  27-921. 

971.  J.  J.  Bartolome,  “Comer  en  comun.  Una  costumbre  tipica  de  Jesus  y  su  proprio  comentario 
(Lc  15),”  Salesianum  44  (4,  ’82)  669-712. 

The  three  parables  in  Lk  15:1-32  contain  Jesus’  own  commentary  on  his  practice  of  eating  with 
public  sinners.  By  including  them  in  his  Gospel,  Luke  reminded  his  community  about  Jesus’ 
practice  and  his  attitude  toward  it.  The  body  of  this  article  considers  the  literary  unity  and 
composition  of  Lk  15:1-32,  the  tradition  and  transmission  of  the  three  parables,  the  effect  of 
Luke’s  redaction  and  theology  on  the  chapter,  and  Luke’s  portrait  of  the  community  that  Jesus 
formed  by  eating  with  sinners. — D.J.H. 

972.  H.  Riesenfeld,  “Gudsriket — hiir  eller  diir,  mitt  ibland  manniskor  eller  inom  dem?  Till  Luk 
17:20-21”  [The  Kingdom  of  God — Here  or  There,  among  Men  or  within  Them?  On  Lk 
17:20-21],  SvenskExegArs  47  (’82)  93-101. 

Despite  the  tact  that  most  modern  translations  of  entos  hymon  in  Lk  17:21  prefer  “among  you” 
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to  “within  you,”  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that  entos  bears  that  meaning  in  any  Greek  text 
from  antiquity,  not  even  Xenophon’s  Hellenica  2.3.19  and  Anabasis  1.10.3,  or  the  texts  from 
Symmachus  often  cited.  C.  H.  Roberts  has  cited  a  couple  of  Oxyrhynchus  papyri  in  which  entos 
can  be  translated  as  “at  the  disposal  of.”  But  M.  Dibelius  still  offers  the  best  solution:  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  matter  of  signs  here  and  there,  but  of  inward  receptivity. — B.A.P. 

Lk  18:15-17,  §§  27-945,  948. 

Lk  18:18-30,  §  27-949. 

973.  R.  Doran,  “Luke  20:18:  A  Warrior’s  Boast?”  CathBibQuart  45  (1,  ’83)  61-67. 

Lk  20:18  should  be  considered  a  warrior’s  boast  and  translated  as  follows:  “Anyone  who  attacks 
that  stone  will  be  crushed;  anyone  whom  it  attacks  it  will  grind  to  powder.”  The  first  colon 
describes  defensive  warfare,  the  second  offensive  warfare.  Nothing  points  to  the  saying’s  being  a 
Lukan  composition.  Luke  used  this  warrior’s  boast  so  that  Jesus  could  make  clear  to  the  people  and 
the  Jewish  authorities  just  whom  they  were  dealing  with;  it  was  a  last  call  to  repent. — D.J.H. 

974.  [Lk  22:14-38]  D.  M.  Sweetland,  “The  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Lukan  Community,”  Bib 
TheolBull  13  (1,  ’83)  23-27. 

In  Luke’s  account  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  (22: 14-38),  the  actual  situation  of  the  community  during 
the  time  between  Jesus’  death  and  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  in  fullness  is  made  the  object 
of  Jesus’  farewell  address.  In  the  absence  of  Jesus  (vv.  15-18)  the  community,  united  through  the 
Lord’s  Supper  with  the  risen  one  who  gives  himself  as  Servant  (vv.  19-20),  is  a  fellowship  that 
cannot  abide  a  betrayer  (vv.  21-23)  and  has  a  legacy  of  service  (vv.  24-27).  Though  ordered  to  the 
heavenly  banquet  (vv.  28-30),  it  must  undergo  strife  (vv.  35-38).  However,  it  has  the  assurance  of 
the  support  of  the  risen  one,  who  strengthens  Peter  and,  through  the  faithful  disciple,  supports  the 
community  (vv.  31-32). — D.J.H. 

Lk  22:15-20,  §  27-1048. 

975.  J.  Gillman,  “A  Temptation  to  Violence:  The  Two  Swords  in  Lk  22:35-38,”  LouvStud  9  (2, 
’82)  142-153. 

The  “sword”  saying  in  Lk  22:35-38  should  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense  as  reflecting  a  momentary 
temptation  on  Jesus’  part  to  have  his  small  band  of  disciples  defend  him  and  themselves  against  the 
authorities — a  temptation  that  he  soon  overcame,  as  is  shown  by  his  resolution  that  God’s  will  be 
done  (22:42)  and  by  his  halting  of  armed  intervention  at  the  arrest  (22:5 1 ).  In  a  symbolic  sense,  the 
sword  may  represent  the  inclination  in  the  Lukan  and  post-Lukan  communities  to  use  any  means  ot 
violence. — D.J.H. 

976.  V.  Makridis,  “  ‘Kai  egeneto  ho  hidros  autou  hosei  thromboi  haimatos  katabainontes  epi  ten 
gen’.  Exegetike  symbole  eis  to  Louk.  22,  44”  [‘And  his  sweat  became  like  great  drops  of 
blood  falling  down  upon  the  ground’  (Lk  22:44).  An  Exegetical  Contribution],  DeltBibMel 
10  (’81)  45-62. 

The  weight  of  the  manuscript  evidence  favors  the  authenticity  ot  Lk  22:44  despite  its  omission  in 
some  manuscripts.  The  medical  phenomenon  in  question  was  clearly  that  ot  bleeding  through 
perspiration  under  severe  psychological  stress.  Luke  received  this  information  from  oral  tradition 
deriving  from  Jewish-Christian  circles  in  Jerusalem. — Th.S. 
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977.  [Lk  24:13-35]  C.  Cummings,  “A  Tale  of  Two  Travelers,”  BibToday  21  (2,  ’83)  116-120. 

The  exquisite  story  about  the  two  disciples  on  the  road  in  Lk  24: 13-35  is  a  paradigm  or  parable 
of  Christian  existence.  The  two  were  longing  for  someone  who  was  already  in  their  midst,  and  they 
were  looking  sad  until  they  finally  recognized  him. — D.J.H. 

Lk  24:46-49,  §  27-933. 

John 

978.  J.  Becker,  “Aus  der  Literatur  zum  Johannesevangelium  (1978-1980).  2.  Fortsetzung,” 
TheolRund  47  (4,  ’82)  305-347. 

The  second  installment  [see  §  27-149]  in  this  bulletin  of  books  and  articles  on  the  Fourth  Gospel 
published  in  various  languages  between  1978  and  1980  discusses  research  on  the  history  of  the 
Johannine  communities,  the  history-of-religions  question,  crucial  points  in  the  interpretation  of 
individual  passages,  theological  aspects,  and  aspects  of  the  Gospel’s  effective  history. — D.J.H. 

979.  M.-E.  Boismard,  “Rapports  entre  foi  et  miracles  dans  l’evangile  de  Jean,’’  EphTheolLov  58 
(4,  ’82)  357-364. 

In  the  early  phases  of  the  Johannine  tradition  (Document  C  and  John  Il-A),  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
had  apologetic  value  and  preceded  faith;  this  theology  was  motivated  by  the  desire  to  present  Jesus 
as  the  prophet  like  Moses  (see  Deut  18:18).  In  the  third  phase  (John  II-B),  the  miracles  lost  their 
apologetic  value  in  part  and  were  considered  as  benefactions  granted  to  faith,  i.e.  as  posterior  to 
faith.— D.J.H. 


980.  P.  Ciholas,  “The  Socratic  and  Johannine  SEMEION  as  Divine  Manifestation,’’  Persp 
RelStud  9  (3,  ’82)  251-265. 

In  Plato’s  assessment  of  Socratic  religion  and  in  John’s  interpretation  of  Jesus’  work,  the  Greek 
term  semeion  constituted  an  important  element  in  formulating  a  new  mode  of  religious  and  ethical 
thinking.  In  spite  of  the  close  parallels  between  the  Socratic  and  Johannine  concepts  of  semeion, 
the  semeion  according  to  John  was  the  Logos  made  flesh,  the  eternal  presence  of  God  among 
us.— D.J.H. 

981.  J.  V.  Dahms,  “The  Johannine  Use  of  Monogenes  Reconsidered,’’  NTStud  29  (2,  ’83) 
222-232. 

Most  modern  scholars  are  convinced  that  monogenes  in  Jn  1:14,  18;  3:16,  18;  1  Jn  4:9  does  not 
mean  “only  begotten.’’  But  both  the  external  evidence  (especially  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  Justin, 
and  Tertullian)  and  the  internal  evidence  (the  contexts  of  the  word’s  occurrences  in  the  Johannine 
literature)  demonstrate  that  the  most  accurate  translation  of  monogenes  is  “only  begotten.’’ — 
D.J.H. 

982.  J.  Heer,  “Der  Geist  ist  es,  der  lebendig  macht!’’  BibKirch  37  (4,  ’82)  139-142. 

After  explaining  the  meaning  of  a  fulfilled  life,  this  article  draws  on  passages  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  1  John  to  describe  the  Spirit  as  making  possible  a  fulfilled  life,  the  dimensions  of  this 
life  (acceptance,  a  new  task,  a  new  attitude  toward  trouble  and  death),  and  the  experience  of  the 
Spirit  in  this  kind  of  life. — D.J.H. 

983.  Y.  Ibuki,  “Das  Zeugnis  Jesu  im  Johannesevangelium,’’  AnnJapanBiblnst  8  (’82)  123-161. 
Analysis  of  the  Johannine  concept  of  martyria  reveals  how  closely  the  witness  of  Jesus  was 
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related  to  his  bodily  existence,  especially  in  his  words  and  works  (the  signs  and  the  passion). 
Although  the  Christology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  not  directly  antidocetic,  neither  does  it  show 
any  tendency  toward  docetism,  as  E.  Kasemann  contended. — D.J.H. 

984.  J.  S.  King,  “Has  D.  A.  Carson  Been  Fair  to  C.  H.  Dodd?”  JournStudNT  17  (’83)  97-102. 

D.  A.  Carson  (see  Gospel  Perspectives:  Volume  II  [ NT A  26,  p.  83])  has  made  many  valuable 
criticisms  of  C.  H.  Dodd’s  Historical  Tradition  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1963),  but  he  has  not  read 
the  work  in  its  proper  context,  and  he  has  treated  it  as  though  it  were  the  volume  that  Dodd  thought 
could  well  follow  Historical  Tradition.  Thus  Carson  has  not  been  fair  to  Dodd. — D.J.H. 

985.  F.  J.  Moloney,  “When  is  John  Talking  about  Sacraments?’’  AusBibRev  30  (’82)  10-33. 

Four  criteria  should  guide  the  search  for  sacramental  teachings  in  the  Fourth  Gospel:  (1)  the 
presence  of  elements  referring  to  some  form  of  sacramental  ritual  or  symbol;  (2)  the  use  of  certain 

passages  in  the  liturgical  practice,  literature,  and  art  of  the  early  post-NT  church;  (3)  the  polemical 

» 

tone  of  certain  passages  that  appear  to  highlight  the  significance  of  baptism  and  the  Eucharist;  and 
(4)  the  concern  to  find  “the  presence  of  the  absent  one’’  in  the  ostensibly  sacramental  passages. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  universally  accepted  sacramental  passages  (Jn  3:5;  6:51c-58; 
19:34).— D.J.H. 

986.  T.  Onuki,  “Zur  literatursoziologischen  Analyse  des  Johannesevangeliums — auf  dem  Wege 
zur  Methodenintegration,”  AnnJapanBiblnst  8  (’82)  162-216. 

After  observations  on  the  historical-critical  approach  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  article  explains 
the  literary-sociological  method  developed  by  H.  N.  Fiigen  and  G.  Theissen,  and  analyzes  the 
process  of  communication  between  the  Gospel  as  a  three-act  drama  and  the  Johannine  community. 
Then  it  brings  to  bear  on  the  Gospel  the  hermeneutical  insights  of  P.  Ricoeur  and  H.  G.  Gadamer, 
the  text  theory  of  S.  J.  Schmidt,  and  the  sociology  of  knowledge  developed  by  P.  Berger  and  T. 
Luckmann. — D.J.H. 

987.  G.  Reim,  “Targum  und  Johannesevangelium,”  BibZeit  27  (1,  ’83)  1-13. 

Both  the  Targums  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  relate  Gen  49:8-12;  Isa  11:1-5;  28:16;  42:1^4; 
52:13-53:12;  and  Ps  45:3,  6-7  to  the  Messiah.  The  activity  of  the  Logos  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  incarnation  is  paralleled  by  what  the  Targums  say  about  the  memra  at  various  stages 
of  Israel’s  history.  The  Targums  also  illuminate  problem  passages  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (8:44; 
15:1-11;  19:37;  10:1-18;  2:19;  14:16-18  and  16:21-22;  14:2-3;  21:25;  7:37-38)  and  help  us  to 
understand  the  ego  eimi  sayings  and  the  Paschal  Lamb  symbolism.  The  many  points  of  contact 
indicate  that  some  exegetical  traditions  preserved  in  the  Targums  antedate  the  Fourth  Gospel.— 
D.J.H. 

988.  B.  G.  Schuster,  “Forspg  pa  en  enhedsfortolkning  af  sandhedsbegrebet  i  Johannesevange- 
liet’’  [Attempt  at  a  Unified  Interpretation  of  the  Concept  of  Truth  in  the  Gospel  of  John), 
DanskTeolTids  45  (4,  ’82)  243-259. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  truth  reveals  itself  in  words  and  as  word.  Properly  understood,  truth  is  a 
linguistic  event  that  Jesus  incarnates  in  all  his  speech  and  action  as  an  event  of  love  whose  ultimate 
expression  is  exaltation  and  crucifixion.  To  acknowledge  this  is  to  acknowledge  God,  which  is  the 
same  as  having  eternal  life;  thus  the  goal  of  acknowledging  truth  is  soteriological.  With  the  Spirit’s 
help,  the  truth-event  is  broadened  by  the  disciples  in  their  mutual  love  and  work.  The  idea  that  truth 
expresses  itself  as  an  event  of  love  rests  on  the  nature  of  truth,  which  is  the  nature  of  Jesus  and  his 
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unity  of  love  with  the  Father  and  with  the  disciples.  Truth  most  deeply  seen  is  the  Father’s,  but  it 
unfolds  itself  most  effectively  in  the  Son. — J.S.H. 

989.  M.  Vellanickal,  “Judgement  in  St  John,”  Biblebhashyam  8  (3,  ’82)  149-160. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  3:16-21;  5:20-30;  8:15-17;  9:38-41;  12:31-33,  46-50;  16:7-1 1),  the 
judgment  ( krisis )  is  an  actual  reality  that  takes  place  in  the  present;  it  is  an  interior  and  spiritual 
experience  rather  than  a  penalty  imposed  by  a  judge  from  outside.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  the 
judgment  is  a  present  reality  does  not  exclude  its  eschatological  aspect. — D.J.H. 

Jn,  §  27-939. 

990.  [Jn  1:1-18]  R.  Pereira,  “And  the  Word  was  Made  Flesh  and  Dwelt  Among  Us  .  .  .  ,” 
Biblebhashyam  8  (4,  ’82)  181-188;  IndTheolStud  19  (4,  ’82)  281-288. 

In  Jn  1:1-18  Jesus  is  pictured  as  the  Word  spoken  by  God  progressively  through  the  work  of 
creation,  the  Law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Son.  As  we  read  the  Prologue,  we 
are  caught  up  in  a  double  movement  that  is  both  descending  and  ascending. — D.J.H. 

991.  J.-F.  Collange,  “  ‘Faire  la  verite’:  considerations  ethiques  sur  Jean  3,21,”  RevHistPhilRel 
62  (4,  ’82)  415-423. 

When  the  expression  “doing  the  truth’’  in  Jn  3:21  is  examined  in  the  context  of  Jn  3-4  and  the 
figures  portrayed  there  (Nicodemus,  John  the  Baptist,  the  Samaritan  woman),  truth  appears  as  an 
essentially  dynamic  reality,  as  something  that  remains  to  be  done.  This  dynamic  of  faith  gives  itself 
over  to  the  encountering,  sharing,  and  zest  for  life  aroused  by  Jesus,  the  incomparable  doer  of  the 
truth. — D.J.H. 


992.  L.  Cantwell,  “Immortal  Longings  in  Sermone  Humili:  A  Study  of  John  4.5-26,”  Scot 
JournTheol  36  (1,  ’83)  73-86. 

In  Jn  4:5-26  the  Samaritan  woman  plays  the  heroine  against  the  supreme  hero,  and  yet  her 
language  never  rises  above  the  sermo  humilis  of  her  station.  Far  from  being  a  symbol  or  a 
representative,  she  is  an  anonymous,  immoral,  unlettered,  heretical  woman  of  Samaria.  The  large 
lesson  that  is  taught  by  this  touching  conversation  between  the  woman  and  Jesus  is  that  God  can 
find  a  deep  and  desperate  thirst  for  him  where  people  would  see  only  superficiality  and  failure. — 
D.J.H. 

993.  I.  de  la  Potterie,  “  ‘Nous  adorons,  nous,  ce  que  nous  connaissons,  car  le  salut  vient  des 
Juifs’.  Histoire  de  l’exegese  et  interpretation  de  Jn  4,22,”  Biblica  64  (1,  ’83)  74-115. 

This  investigation  of  Jn  4:22  considers  the  interpretations  of  the  verse  in  patristic  times,  its  place 
in  the  structure  of  Jn  4:21-23,  and  the  theological  bearing  of  “salvation  is  from  the  Jews”  in 
4:22b.  The  text  is  thoroughly  christological.  In  adoring  “that  which  we  know,”  Jesus  situates 
himself  at  the  center  of  the  adoration  of  the  Father,  and  stands  as  the  first  of  those  who  worship 
“the  Father  in  Spirit  and  truth.”  Moreover,  the  words  “salvation  is  from  the  Jews”  allude  to  Jesus 
as  the  arrival  of  Israel’s  messianic  hope  and  the  beginning  of  the  eschatological  era. — D.J.H. 

994.  F.  Gryglewicz,  “Ein  ratselhaftes  Fragment  des  4.  Evangeliums  (4,  31-38),”  CollTheol  52 
(Supplement,  ’82)  125-139. 

Analysis  of  the  vocabulary  in  the  dialogue  between  Jesus  and  the  disciples  in  Jn  4:31-38  reveals 
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a  very  complicated  mosaic  of  characteristically  Johannine  terms  and  rhetorical  devices  on  the  one 
hand,  and  expressions  that  can  be  ascribed  to  Jesus  on  the  other  hand.  John  revised  the  traditional 
material  in  order  to  highlight  Jesus  as  an  example  for  Christian  missionaries. — D.J.H. 

995.  [Jn  6:35]  S.  Legasse,  “Le  pain  de  la  vie,”  BullLitEccI  83  (4,  ’82)  243-261. 

As  background  for  understanding  the  Johannine  expression  “the  bread  of  life”  (see  Jn  6:35,  48), 
this  article  first  examines  parallels  in  Babylonian,  Indo-European,  and  intertestamental  Jewish 
writings.  Then  it  shows  that,  according  to  John,  the  bread  that  promises  eternal  life  is  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  made  flesh.  Entrance  into  the  mystery  of  Christ  by  faith  is  the  basis  for  the 
eucharistic  sharing  described  in  Jn  6:52(5 1  b)— 58 . — D.J.H. 

Jn  6:48,  §  27-995. 

996.  J.  Caba,  “Jn  7,37-39  en  la  teologfa  del  IV  Evangelio  sobre  la  oracion  de  peticion,” 
Gregorianum  63  (4,  ’82)  647-675. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  considers  the  context,  structure,  and  theological  content  of  Jn 
7:37-39.  The  second  part  explores  the  Johannine  understanding  of  petitionary  prayer  with  special 
reference  to  asking  in  Jesus’  name  (see  Jn  14:14).  The  third  part  shows  the  convergence  between  Jn 
7:37-39  and  14:14  in  language  and  content:  Jesus’  cry  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  anticipates  what 
he  says  about  petitionary  prayer  at  the  Last  Supper. — D.J.H. 

997.  E.  D.  Freed,  “Who  or  What  Was  before  Abraham  in  John  8:58?”  J ournStudNT  17  (’83) 
52-59. 

The  meaning  of  Jesus’  statement  in  Jn  8:58  was  this:  “Before  Abraham  was,  I,  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  existed.”  The  Jews  failed  to  understand  that  Jesus  as  ego  eimi  was  the  Messiah  who 
existed  even  before  Abraham,  and  whose  person  was  represented  by  “the  name.” — D.J.H. 

998.  [Jn  9:1-41]  G.  Reim,  “Johannesevangelium  und  Synagogengottesdienst — eine  Be- 
obachtung,”  BibZeit  27  (1,  ’83)  101. 

The  significance  of  Jesus’  healing  of  the  man  born  blind  (Jn  9:1^41)  is  illuminated  by  the 
allusions  to  Isa  42:6  in  v.  5  (“I  am  the  light  of  the  world”)  and  Gen  1:1  in  v.  32  (“never  since  the 
world  began”).  The  fact  that  these  OT  texts  were  part  of  passages  used  to  inaugurate  the  new 
lectionary  cycle  on  the  last  day  of  Tabernacles  (see  Jn  7:37)  meant  that  something  decisively  new 
had  begun  with  Jesus’  healing  action.— D.J.H. 

999.  J.  Szlaga,  “Struktura  literacka  perykopy  o  wskrzeszeniu  Eazarza  (J  1 1,1-44)  i  jej  funkcja 
teologiczna  (Die  literarische  Struktur  der  Perikope  iiber  die  Lazarus  Auferweckung  (J  11,1— 
44]  und  ihre  theologische  Funktion),”  RoczTeolKan  27  (1,  ’80)  81-91. 

A  structural  analysis  of  the  place-names,  terminology  about  Lazarus,  reactions  of  the  witnesses, 
and  deeds  of  Jesus  indicates  the  presence  of  five  sections  in  Jn  11: 1  — 4-4 .  The  first  and  fifth  sections 
(vv.  1-6  and  38^44)  serve,  respectively,  as  the  introduction  to  the  story  and  the  conclusion/ 
transition  to  the  Sanhedrin  meeting:  Lazarus  is  sick,  then  dies;  and  at  the  end,  the  dead  man  is 
restored  to  life.  The  second  and  fourth  sections  (vv.  7-16  and  28-37)  recount  the  grief  of  Mary, 
Martha,  and  the  others,  and  the  conviction  that  Jesus  might  have  prevented  Lazarus’  death.  The 
third  section  (vv.  17-27),  the  center  of  the  pericope,  portrays  Jesus  as  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 
Jesus  is  the  personified  reply  to  the  skepticism  of  the  witnesses.  Death  no  longer  counts,  since  life 
is  not  ended  but  rather  changed. — J.P. 
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1000.  J.  Szlaga,  “Proroctwo  Kajfasza  (J  1 1 ,49-52)  (Die  Prophezeiung  des  Kaiphas  [Joh.  1 1 ,49- 
52]),”  RoczTeolKan  28  (1,  ’81)  55-64. 

In  its  original  setting,  Caiaphas’  statement  (Jn  1 1:49-52)  simply  meant  that  it  would  be  best  for 
Jesus  to  be  put  to  death  lest  his  popularity  fan  a  rebellion  against  Rome,  which  would  deprive  the 
Sadducees  of  their  leadership  positions  and  bring  disaster  to  the  nation.  In  his  Gospel,  however, 
John  called  Caiaphas’  statement  an  unintentional  prophecy;  for  in  reality  Jesus’  death  did  ul¬ 
timately  wipe  out  the  political  entity,  though  it  also  established  a  spiritual  entity  that  survived. 
Thus  the  prophecy  of  Caiaphas  highlighted  the  true  meaning  of  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection. — 
J.P. 

1001.  G.  Bampfylde,  “More  Light  on  John  XII  34,”  JournStudNT  17  (’83)  87-89. 

The  OT  quotation  alluded  to  in  Jn  12:34  must  have  stated  that  the  Christ  remains  forever.  The 
best  candidate  is  Ps  61:6-7. — D.J.H. 

1002.  [Jn  13:1-20]  M.  Sabbe,  “The  Footwashing  in  Jn  13  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,”  EphTheolLov  58  (4,  ’82)  279-308. 

The  complexity  of  Jn  13:1-20  is  usually  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  pre-Johannine  sources 
and  the  history  of  their  redaction.  But  the  presence  of  Johannine  stylistic  characteristics  in  every 
verse  indicates  an  original,  homogeneous  redaction  by  the  Evangelist.  In  creating  this  redaction, 
the  Evangelist  was  directly  dependent  on  sources  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels:  the  Last  Supper 
accounts  (especially  Lk  22:7-30),  the  anointing  accounts  (especially  Lk  7:36-50),  and  some  other 
texts. — D.J.H. 


1003.  [Jn  14-16]  F.  Porsch,  “Der  ‘andere  Paraklet’.  Das  Wirken  des  Geistes  nach  den  johannei- 
schen  Abschiedsreden,”  BibKirch  37  (4,  ’82)  133-138. 

According  to  Jn  14-16,  the  “other  Paraclete”  is  given  to  the  disciples  (i.e.  believers)  with  a 
view  to  their  situation  in  the  world,  which  is  marked  by  separation  from  Jesus,  the  hatred  of  the 
world,  and  the  growing  crisis  of  faith.  The  Spirit  enables  Jesus’  disciples  to  live  in  the  world  as 
believers  and  to  witness  to  Jesus  exalted  with  the  Father. — D.J.H. 

Jn  14:14,  §  27-996. 

1004.  [Jn  17]  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “He  teleutaia  synomilia  tou  Iesou  me  ton  Patera  tou”  [The  Last 
Conversation  of  Jesus  with  His  Father],  DeltBibMel  11  (’82)  5-18. 

Jn  17  should  be  viewed  not  as  a  high  priestly  prayer,  but  as  Jesus’  last  conversation  with  his 
Father.  Its  purpose  was  to  reveal  to  the  disciples  Jesus’  intimate  relationship  with  the  Father  and  his 
intercession  with  the  Father  on  their  behalf.  Jn  17  concerns  Jesus’  work  as  the  mutual  glorification 
of  Son  and  Father  (vv.  1-5),  the  origins  and  conditions  of  the  disciples  (vv.  6-1  la),  the  unity  and 
holiness  of  the  community  (vv.  1 1-23),  and  Jesus’  intimate  sharing  of  God’s  glory,  unity,  and  love 
with  the  disciples  (vv.  24-26).  The  article  concludes  with  comments  on  unity,  discipleship,  truth, 
sanctification,  glory,  and  love. — Th.S. 

1005.  [Jn  20:6-7]  M.  Shorter,  “The  Sign  of  the  Linen  Cloths:  The  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Holy 
Shroud  of  Turin,”  JournStudNT  17  (’83)  90-96. 

The  key  to  the  description  of  the  burial  garments  of  Jesus  in  Jn  20:6-7  (cf.  Mt  27:59-60;  Mk 
15:46;  Lk  23:53)  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  othonia  of 
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Judaism  are  left  buried  in  the  tomb,  for  Judaism  has  been  judged  and  has  proved  to  be  hollow,  mere 
discarded  cloths. — D.J.H. 

Jn  20:21-23,  §  27-933. 

Jn  20:23,  §  27-924. 

1006.  P.  S.  Minear,  “The  Original  Functions  of  John  21,”  JournBibLit  102  (1,  ’83)  85-98. 

The  attribution  of  Jn  21:1-25  to  a  separate  redactor  does  not  rest  on  manuscript  evidence, 
vocabulary,  or  literary  style.  Rather,  the  theory  is  based  on  the  suppositions  that  ( 1)  Jn  20:30-31  is 
the  obvious  conclusion  of  the  Gospel,  and  (2)  chap.  21  is  so  loosely  related  to  the  first  twenty 
chapters  as  to  be  quite  independent  of  them.  But  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  viewing  Jn  20:30-3 1 
as  the  conclusion  of  chap.  20  only,  rather  than  of  the  whole  book.  Furthermore,  there  is  much 
evidence  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  in  chap.  21  the  Evangelist  intended  to  bring  to  their 
conclusion  a  number  of  motifs  anticipated  in  earlier  chapters  but  not  covered  in  chap.  20  (e.g.  the 
end  of  the  story  of  Peter  and  the  beloved  disciple,  the  fate  of  the  flock  after  Jesus’  death,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  Evangelist  to  the  beloved  disciple).  There  are  also  many  incidental  links 
between  chap.  21  and  the  earlier  chapters.  Thus  Jn  21:1-25  served  as  the  conclusion  of  the  entire 
Gospel. — D.J.H. 


Acts  of  the  Apostles 

1007.  A.  Garcia  del  Moral,  “Disciplina  y  pastoral  en  el  Libro  de  los  Hechos,  al  narrar  el 
itinerario  paulino.  La  vida  eclesial  de  San  Pablo,  presupuesto  y  contexto  de  sus  cartas,” 
Communio  15  (3,  ’82)  319-392. 

The  article  examines  the  portrayal  of  Paul’s  missionary  career  in  Acts  from  his  disciplined 
activity  during  the  fourteen  years  after  his  conversion,  through  his  promotion  from  activist  to 
apostle,  to  his  apostolic  labors  in  the  Gentile  mission.  At  appropriate  points  in  the  Lukan  narrative, 
reference  is  made  to  Paul’s  own  statements  in  his  epistles.  Particular  attention  is  given  throughout 
to  Paul’s  pastoral  strategies  and  practices. — D.J.H. 

1008.  H.  Giesen,  “Der  Heilige  Geist  als  Ursprung  und  treibende  Kraft  des  christlichen  Lebens. 
Zu  den  Geistaussagen  der  Apostelgeschichte,”  BibKirch  37  (4,  ’82)  126-132. 

This  exploration  of  the  significance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  according  to  Acts  concentrates  on  the 
following  texts:  the  p.omise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1:1-8),  the  Pentecost  account  (2:1-13)  and 
Pentecost  sermon  (2: 14 — 40),  the  “second  Pentecost”  (10:44-48;  11:15-18),  the  impossibility  of 
controlling  the  Spirit  (4:29-31),  and  the  imposition  of  hands  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (8:14-18;  19: 1-7). 
The  final  section  considers  the  church  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — D.J.H. 

1009.  K.  Giles,  “Is  Luke  an  Exponent  of  ‘Early  Protestantism’?  Church  Order  in  the  Lukan 
Writings  (continued),”  EvangQuart  55  (1,  ’83)  3-20.  [See  §  27-598.) 

Spiritual  egalitarianism  prevailed  in  Acts,  even  though  Luke  had  to  take  into  account  the  reality 
of  leadership  in  the  Christian  community.  Thus  he  did  not  present  apostles,  elders,  prophets, 
evangelists,  and  teachers  as  standing  apart  from  or  above  other  Christians.  The  laying  on  of  hands 
in  Acts  6:1-6  and  13:1-3  cannot  strictly  be  called  ordination. — D.J.H. 
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1010.  S.  E.  Johnson,  “Antioch,  the  Base  of  Operations,”  LexTheolQuart  18  (2,  ’83)  64—73. 

According  to  Acts,  Antioch  on  the  Orontes  was  the  base  of  Paul’s  operations  in  the  early  part  of 
his  apostleship.  This  article  considers  the  literary  and  archaeological  evidence  about  Antioch,  the 
history  of  Antioch,  its  importance  in  Christian  history,  the  Jewish  community  there,  and  its  role  in 
Paul’s  ministry. — D.J.H. 

1011.  J.  Pathrapankal,  “The  Hellenists  and  their  Missionary  Dynamism  in  the  Early  Church 
and  its  Message  for  our  Times,”  Biblebhashyam  8  (4,  ’82)  216-226. 

The  incident  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Hellenists  in  Acts  6: 1-6  proved  the  inner  weakness  of 
the  Jerusalem  community,  but  it  also  revealed  how  God’s  power  always  overcomes  human  weak¬ 
ness.  The  emergence  of  the  Hellenists  turned  out  to  be  a  dynamic  force  with  far-ranging  con¬ 
sequences  for  the  future  of  the  church. — D.J.H. 

1012.  E.  Plumacher,  “Acta-Forschung  1974-1982,”  TheolRund  48  (1,  ’83)  1-56. 

After  discussing  the  current  situation  of  research  on  Acts,  this  bibliographical  survey  of  books 
and  articles  published  in  various  languages  between  1974  and  1982  describes  and  evaluates 
commentaries  on  Acts,  treatments  of  Acts  in  NT  introductions  and  encyclopedia  articles,  and 
studies  on  the  basic  conception  and  purpose  of  Luke’s  work.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

Acts,  §§  27-955,  957-959,  1030,  1070. 

1013.  L.  Legrand,  “The  Spirit,  the  Mission  and  the  Church.  Acts  1:6-8,”  Biblebhashyam  8  (4, 
’82)  204-215. 

Exegesis  of  Acts  1:6-8  shows  that  this  short  dialogue  between  the  disciples  and  Jesus  is  loaded 
with  theological  overtones.  At  the  outset  of  Acts,  Luke  gave  the  basic  coordinates  of  the  present 
time:  the  Spirit,  the  mission,  and  the  church.— D.J.H. 

Acts  1:8,  §  27-933. 

1014.  J.  Dupont,  “Le  douzieme  apotre  ( Actes  1,15-26)  a  propos  d’une  explication  recente,” 
BibOr  24  (4,  ’82)  193-198. 

M.  Wilcox  [§  18-540]  and  E.  Nellessen  [§  20-150]  have  argued  that  Acts  1:17  contains  an 
Aramaic  tradition  found  in  the  Palestinian  Targums  of  Gen  44: 18.  But  the  many  Lukan  elements  in 
Acts  1:17  (and  1:15-26  as  a  whole)  and  the  nature  of  the  targumic  texts  cast  doubt  on  this 
proposal. — D.J.H. 

1015.  J.  Each,  “Katechese  liber  die  Kirche  von  Jerusalem  in  der  Apostelgeschichte  (2,42^47; 
4,32-35;  5,12-16),”  CollTheol  52  (Supplement,  ’82)  141-153. 

Analysis  of  the  language  and  style  of  the  three  summaries  about  life  in  the  Jerusalem  church 
(Acts  2:42-47;  4:32-35;  5:12-16)  indicates  that  they  are  best  ascribed  to  Luke.  The  first  summary 
describes  the  spiritual  community  of  the  believers,  the  second  stresses  their  material  community, 
and  the  third  shows  how  the  community  developed  through  the  apostles’  signs  and  wonders. — 
D.J.H. 

Acts  4:32-35,  §  27-1015. 

Acts  5:12-16,  §  27-1015. 
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1016.  R.  F.  O’Toole,  “Philip  and  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch  (Acts  VIII  25-40),’’  JournStudNT  17 
(’83)  25-34. 

Acts  8:25^10  begins  and  ends  chiastically,  as  D.  Minguez  has  suggested  [see  §  21-460],  But  the 
central  section  (vv.  30-38)  is  not  arranged  chiastically.  Rather,  its  narrative  flows  from  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  Scripture,  through  Philip’s  preaching  about  Jesus,  to  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch.  It 
has  two  main  concerns:  the  preaching  about  Jesus,  and  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  supported  by  the  conversion  stories  in  Acts  8:5-1 1:18,  Luke’s  interest  in  travel,  and  parallel 
passages  (Lk  4:16-30;  24:13-35;  Acts  13:13^43). — D.J.H. 

1017.  W.  Radl,  “Befreiung  aus  dem  Gefangnis.  Die  Darstellung  eines  biblischen  Grundthemas 
in  Apg  12,”  BibZeit  27  (1,  ’83)  81-96. 

Acts  12  narrates  the  death  of  James  (vv.  1-2),  the  imprisonment  and  miraculous  release  of  Peter 
(vv.  3-19),  and  the  death  of  Herod  Antipas  (vv.  20-23).  Luke’s  redaction  of  the  deliverance 
miracle  and  the  punishment  miracle  was  guided  by  the  following  theological  concerns:  the  division 
between  the  church  (made  up  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers)  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Jewish 
people  on  the  other,  the  exodus  from  Egypt  (vv.  11,  17),  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  text  is 
ultimately  an  appeal  to  the  God  of  the  exodus. — D.J.H. 

1018.  J.  L.  North,  “Is  IDEIN  PERI  (Acts  15.  6,  cf.  18.  15)  a  Latinism?’’  NTStud  29  (2,  ’83) 
264-266. 

Having  excluded  for  theological  reasons  the  Greek  phrase  episkeptesthai peri,  Luke  in  Acts  15:6 
coined  the  expression  idein  peri  on  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  phrase  videre  de.  At  Acts  18:15 
( opsesthe  autoi),  the  Roman  Gallio  either  made  a  Greek  caique  on  his  own  Latin  idiom  or  had  it 
imposed  on  him. — D.J.H. 

1019.  [Acts  15:33]  S.  Dockx,  “Silas  a-t-il  ete  le  compagnon  de  voyage  de  Paul  d’Antioche  a 
Corinthe?’’  NouvRevTheol  104  (5,  ’82)  749-753. 

Luke  knew  that  Silas  had  gone  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  15:33)  and  later  came  to  Corinth  (Acts  18:5; 
see  1  Thes  1:1).  Instead  of  subordinating  Paul  to  Silas  and  through  him  to  Peter,  Luke  made  Silas 
Paul’s  companion  on  the  journey  from  Antioch  to  Corinth. — D.J.H. 

Acts  18:5,  §  27-1019. 

Acts  18:15,  §  27-1018. 
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1020.  H.  Sahlin,  “Emendationsvorschlage  zum  griechischen  Text  des  Neuen  Testaments  III,’ 
NovTest  25  (1,  ’83)  73-88.  [See  §§  27-60,  178.] 

The  article  proposes  emendations  of  the  Greek  text  ot  Rom  1:32;  2:2;  4:19-21;  5:15,  16,  18 
6:16,  19;  7:2,  6;  8:3-4,  23;  9: 10,  22-23,  24;  10:1,4-8;  11:31;  12:15;  14:9;  15:9;  1  Cor  1:21;  2:13 
3:4;  4:1;  5:11;  2  Cor  1:6-7,  10,  13;  3:12;  5:20;  8:18;  11:4,  26;  Gal  1:10;  2:19;  3:19;  5:23;  Eph  3:5 
Phil  1:22;  Col  1:22;  2:14;  1  Thes  4:15-17;  1  Tim  5:13;  Heb  7:16;  9:1 1;  10:19;  12:22-24,  25-26 
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Jas  3:3;  4:1 1-12;  1  Pet  1 : 12,  23;  2:2;  2  Pet  1:21;  1  Jn  3:10;  5:6;  Rev  1:9;  2:13;  5:1;  13:5;  17:3;  20:4, 
11.— D.J.H. 


Paul 

1021.  D.  R.  Copestake,  “How  Neurotic  was  Paul?”  ExpTimes  94  (7,  ’83)  200-204. 

C.  E.  Barker’s  claim  in  The  Church’s  Neurosis  and  Twentieth-Century  Revelations  (1975)  that 
Paul  “bore  the  marks  of  neurosis  and  instability”  can  hardly  be  justified,  and  is  no  criterion  for 
judging  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Paul’s  theology.  Any  idiosyncracies  of  Paul’s  personality  are  better 
explained  as  the  characteristics  of  a  creative  genius  than  as  those  of  a  neurotic.  Extreme  caution 
should  be  exercised  when  judging  Paul  through  the  so-called  insights  of  psychoanalysis. — D.J.H. 

1022.  T.  Deidun,  “True  Freedom.  A  scriptural  meditation,”  Way  23  (1,  ’83)  12-21. 

The  basis  of  the  freedom  that  Paul  proclaimed  was  his  faith  in  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ  as 
the  one  in  whom  God  had  already  reestablished  his  rule  over  creation,  and  hence  as  the  one  in 
whom  it  was  now  possible  for  all  people  to  “live  to  God”  in  life-giving,  liberating  obedience. 
Because  Christian  freedom  transcends  all  the  forms  of  freedom  to  which  the  world  aspires  and  all 
the  forms  of  bondage  that  the  world  abhors,  it  is  true  freedom.  According  to  Paul,  no  liberty  is  an 
end  in  itself  except  the  liberty  to  love. — D.J.H. 

1023.  P.  E.  Dinter,  “Paul  and  the  Prophet  Isaiah,”  BibTheolBull  13  (2,  ’83)  48-52. 

Paul’s  consciousness  of  his  mission  was  formed  in  part  by  reflection  on  the  Isaian  Servant 
tradition.  In  explaining  Israel’s  election  without  rejection,  Paul  relied  on  several  texts  from  the 
book  of  Isaiah:  the  remnant  (Rom  9:27-29),  the  stone  of  stumbling  in  Zion  (Rom  9:33;  10: 1 1),  and 
the  hardening  of  the  rest  of  Israel  (Rom  1 1:7-10).  For  Paul,  God’s  freedom  to  do  a  “new  thing”  in 
Christ  did  not  negate  God’s  faithfulness  to  the  heritage  of  Israel. — D.J.H. 

1024.  R.  Fabris,  “Spirito  e  istituzione  in  Paolo,”  RivistBib  30  (3—4,  ’82)  323-336. 

What  is  the  role  assigned  to  “spirit”  and  “institution”  (authority  and  tradition)  in  the  Pauline 
corpus?  Other  binomial  opposites  (e.g.  spiritual/psychic  and  celestial/terrestrial)  belong  to  the 
same  dualistic  tension  in  the  Pauline  epistles.  To  examine  this  tension  in  its  ecclesiological  setting, 
the  article  analyzes  Paul’s  personal  experience  of  charismatic  power  and  the  authority  of  tradition, 
his  relationship  to  the  churches,  the  guidance  of  the  communities,  and  the  charisms  and  ministries 
in  them.  The  relation  between  Spirit  and  institution  in  the  Pauline  epistles  can  be  viewed  as  one  of 
either  dissociation  or  dynamic  tension.  But  in  order  to  assess  it,  a  criterion  must  be  established  that 
takes  into  account  both  the  central  nucleus  of  faith  in  Christ  the  Lord  and  the  abiding,  authoritative 
tradition  mediated  through  some  institutional  form  of  the  word,  with  all  the  plurality  and  diversity 
of  its  formulations  and  historical  actualizations. 

1025.  P.  Hoffmann,  “Paul  as  a  Witness  to  Dissent,”  Concilium  158  (’82)  75-80. 

When  defending  the  Gentile  mission,  Paul  not  only  dissented  but  also  was  challenged  and 
disputed.  In  his  arguments  with  Jewish-Christian  missionaries,  Paul  had  to  oppose  his  apostolic 
authority  to  theirs.  The  agreement  reached  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem  (see  Gal  2:1-10)  was  a 
conscious  decision  in  favor  of  plurality.  Paul’s  theology  of  dissent  is  shown  in  Gal  2:15-21,  and 
his  praxis  of  dissent  can  be  discerned  in  his  attitudes  toward  dietary  questions  at  Corinth  and 
Rome.— D.J.H. 
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1026.  R.  Kieffer,  “Kristi  uppstandelse  och  den  allmanna  uppstandelsen.  Ett  forsok  att  struk- 
turera  de  paulinska  tankegangarna  kring  uppstandelsen”  [Christ’s  Resurrection  and  the 
General  Resurrection.  An  Attempt  to  Determine  the  Structure  of  Paul's  Thoughts  on  the 
Resurrection],  SvenskExegArs  46  (’81)  111-127. 

In  this  article  the  various  concepts  and  images  that  Paul  used  to  describe  the  relationship  between 
Christ’s  resurrection  and  the  general  resurrection  are  organized  systematically  according  to  a 
“code  system.”  Passages  from  1  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  1  Corinthians,  Philippians,  2  Corin¬ 
thians,  Romans,  and  Colossians  are  codified  at  a  “surface  level”  according  to  time  and  relation, 
action,  description  of  events  to  occur  on  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  and  scenic  development.  At  a  deeper, 
theological  level,  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Christ  are  seen  as  convergent  agents  linking  Christ’s 
resurrection  with  the  general  resurrection,  i.e.  with  our  own  future  resurrection.  Though  Paul  used 
the  naive  picture-language  of  his  tradition  to  describe  the  events  of  the  future  Day,  it  was  the  vital 
connection  between  Christ’s  resurrection  and  our  own  that  constituted  the  deep  structure  of  his 
theological  argument  and  enabled  him  to  transcend  his  own  religious  background.  The  Pauline 
metaphors  and  concepts  served  only  the  purpose  of  showing  the  decisive  change  that  had  taken 
place  among  people,  and  throughout  the  universe,  as  a  result  of  Christ’s  resurrection. — B.A.P. 

1027.  J.  Kottackal,  “The  Pauline  Eschatology,”  Biblebhashyam  8  (3,  ’82)  161-168. 

Paul  expected  the  end  of  the  world  in  the  near  future.  But  he  also  believed  that  death,  resurrec¬ 
tion,  judgment,  and  parousia  would  precede  the  consummation  of  all  things. — D.J.H. 

1028.  J.  Kurichianil,  “By  Faith  Alone,”  Biblebhashyam  8  (3,  ’82)  125-137. 

After  sketching  the  OT  background  of  Paul’s  conviction  that  salvation  is  through  faith  alone,  the 
article  outlines  Paul’s  experience  of  this  truth  and  considers  three  elements  in  his  teaching  on  it:  ( 1 ) 
We  are  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  Law;  (2)  we  are  justified  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  (3) 
our  justification  is  a  matter  of  grace.  This  teaching  is  illustrated  by  the  examples  of  Abraham,  Esau 
and  Jacob,  and  the  people  of  Israel. — D.J.H. 

1029.  H.  Langkammer,  “Naczelne  tematy  eschatologii  sw.  PawJa  (paruzja,  powszechne  zmart- 
wychwstanie,  nowe  stworzenie)  (Hauptthemen  paulinischer  Eschatologie  [Parusie, 
allgemeine  Auferstehung,  Neuschopfung]),”  RoczTeolKan  28  (1,  ’81)  65-75. 

Paul’s  eschatology  originated  with  the  Christophany  he  experienced  on  the  road  to  Damascus. 
His  desire  to  experience  Christ  again  was  so  strong  that  it  shaped  his  views  on  the  parousia,  the 
general  resurrection,  and  the  new  creation:  The  risen  Christ  will  come  again  at  the  parousia,  when 
the  general  resurrection  will  also  take  place,  and  a  new  creation  will  emerge  to  be  followed  by 
eternal  life  undisturbed  with  God  in  heaven. — J.P. 

1030.  J.  G.  Lodge,  “The  Salvation  Theologies  of  Paul  and  Luke,”  ChicStud  22  ( 1,  ’83)  35-52. 

Paul  and  Luke  had  distinct  theologies  of  salvation:  (1)  Paul  insisted  that  salvation  is  yet  to  come, 
and  Luke  insisted  with  equal  strength  that  salvation  has  already  come.  (2)  Paul  never  associated 
salvation  with  physical  healing,  but  Luke  regarded  physical  healing  as  the  concrete  manifestation 
of  the  presence  of  Jesus’  Spirit.  (3)  For  Paul,  Jesus  will  be  our  Savior;  Luke  proclaimed  him  Savior 
at  his  birth.  (4)  The  process  of  being  saved  was  Paul’s  concern,  whereas  Luke  stressed  that  the 
Christ  event  has  saved.  Although  it  would  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that  Paul  s  theology  ot 
salvation  and  Luke’s  are  in  conflict,  it  would  be  accurate  to  regard  them  as  at  least  in  tension.  I  he 
portrayal  of  Paul  in  Acts  and  the  Pastorals  may  represent  an  attempt  at  making  Pauline  thought 
conform  to  other  emerging  trends  in  Christian  faith  and  experience. — D.J.H. 
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1031.  R.  Penna,  “La  giustificazione  in  Paolo  e  in  Giacomo,”  RivistBib  30  (3-4,  ’82)  337-362. 

The  question  whether  Paul  and  James  remain  irreconcilable  or  whether  James  can  serve  as  a 
corrective  to  certain  aberrant  “Paulinisms”  needs  reexamination.  Since  there  was  no  problem  of 
justification  by  faith  alone  before  Paul,  this  theme  in  James’  polemic  is  Pauline  in  origin.  Review¬ 
ing  the  vocabulary  of  the  theme  (“justification,”  “works,”  “faith,”  “sin”)  reveals  James’ 
evident  insistence  on  works,  the  vague  content  of  his  notion  of  faith,  and  the  novelty  of  his  phrase 
“justified  by  works”  (Jas  2:24).  The  vocabulary  of  justification  in  Jas  refers  not  to  the  first  event  of 
salvation  (faith-baptism)  but  to  the  second  (lived  witness).  James  and  Paul  used  the  same  vocab¬ 
ulary  to  express  quite  different  things.  The  personal  experience  of  each  author  and  the  religious- 
cultural  matrix  of  their  respective  writings  show  how,  for  Paul,  sin  came  to  life  with  the  Law  and, 
for  James,  faith  came  alive  in  works.  Their  points  of  agreement  were  the  value  of  praxis  (Jas  1 :22; 
Rom  2:13)  and  the  fundamental  value  of  the  “implanted  word”  (Jas  1:18,  21).  The  relationship 
between  Paul  and  James  is  thus  typical  of  the  “unity  and  diversity”  in  the  NT;  unity,  however, 
does  not  mean  uniformity,  nor  does  diversity  mean  opposition. 


o 

1032.  H.  Sahlin,  “Paulus  och  Danielsboken”  [Paul  and  the  Book  of  Daniel],  SvenskExegArs  46 
(’81)  95-110. 

Paul  seems  to  have  been  influenced  very  much  by  the  book  of  Daniel.  Though  he  does  not  use 
the  title  “Son  of  Man”  for  Jesus,  one  can  see  behind  Phil  2:7-8  the  phrase  kebar  ’ ends  from  Dan 
7:13.  Paul  may  have  understood  the  four  beasts  in  Daniel  7  to  represent  the  cosmic  powers  spoken 
of  in  Eph  1:21;  6:12;  and  Col  1:16  (see  1  Cor  15:24—25).  The  “holy  ones”  of  Daniel  were,  for 
Paul,  the  Christian  church;  indeed  his  concept  of  the  body  of  Christ  may  have  been  based  on  a 
corporate  interpretation  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Daniel  7.  His  doctrine  of  resurrection  could  have 
found  strong  support  in  Daniel  (see  1  Cor  15:35-41  and  Dan  12:2-3).  The  apocalyptic  details  in 
1-2  Thessalonians  seem  also  to  derive  from  certain  passages  in  Daniel  7-12.  There  is  even 
remarkable  agreement  between  Paul’s  doctrine  of  justification  and  Dan  9:18b.  In  short,  Paul’s 
apocalyptic  concepts — especially  in  1-2  Thessalonians — can  be  understood  to  have  been  based  on 
Daniel,  which  is  not  surprising  given  that  book’s  enormous  influence  in  Judaism  at  the  turn  of  the 
era. — B.A.P. 


1033.  N.  M.  Watson,  “Justified  by  Faith;  Judged  by  Works — an  Antinomy?”  NTStud  29  (2, 
’83)  209-221. 

Paul's  word  of  justification  and  his  word  of  judgment  were  addressed  to  different  hearers  and 
different  states  of  mind.  The  message  of  justification  was  directed  to  those  like  the  Galatians  who 
were  overscrupulous,  fearfully  and  meticulously  keeping  the  Law  in  order  to  earn  salvation.  The 
warning  of  judgment  was  directed  to  those  like  the  Corinthians  who  were  living  in  the  illusion  that 
they  were  free  to  do  whatever  they  wished.  Only  when  one  recognizes  that  Paul’s  letters  were 
occasional  writings,  can  one  begin  to  make  sense  of  the  coexistence  of  the  two  themes  “justified 
by  faith”  and  “judged  by  works.” — D.J.H. 

Romans,  1—2  Corinthians 

1034.  A.  Feuillet,  “L’antithese  peche-justice  dans  l’Epitre  aux  Romains,”  NovVet  58  (1.  ’83) 
57-70. 

In  order  to  understand  Paul's  use  of  dikaiosyne  in  the  early  chapters  of  Romans,  one  must  look  to 
the  idea  ot  the  saving  justice  of  God  as  it  was  developed  in  the  OT  and  especially  in  Second  Isaiah. 
The  Pauline  expression  dikaiosyne  theou  combines  the  subjective  genitive  and  the  genitive  of 
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origin.  The  antithesis  between  human  sin  and  divine  justice  (see  Rom  3:21-31)  is  rooted  in  Isa 
52:13-53:12,  and  may  reflect  Jesus’  teaching  (see  Lk  18: 14). — D.J.H. 

Rom  1:16,  §  27-1036. 

Rom  3:1-2,  §  27-1036. 

1035.  D.  R.  Hall,  “Romans  3.  1-8  Reconsidered,’’  NTStud  29  (2,  ’83)  183-197. 

The  theory  that  Rom  3:1-8  was  composed  in  the  form  of  a  diatribe  has  many  drawbacks.  But  if 
we  dispense  with  the  imaginary  objector  and  interpret  the  passage  as  Paul’s  own  exposition  of  the 
implications  of  Ps  51:4,  we  can  see  how  relevant  it  is  to  the  problem  created  by  chap.  2  and  to  the 
main  theme  of  the  epistle — the  relationship  of  Jew  and  Gentile  to  the  saving  righteousness  of  God. 
The  argument  of  the  passage  has  two  major  parts:  ( 1 )  The  Jew  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  the 
covenant  and  its  promises  (vv.  1-2);  (2)  God’s  judgment  of  the  Jews,  described  in  chap.  2,  does 
not  contradict  the  covenant,  because  (a)  the  OT  itself  recognizes  that  God’s  judgment  is  consistent 
with  his  saving  righteousness  (vv.  3—4),  and  (b)  if  God  were  not  free  to  exercise  his  wrath,  this 
would  produce  intolerable  moral  consequences  (vv.  5-8). — D.J.H. 

1036.  A.  Feuillet,  “La  situation  privilegiee  des  Juifs  d’apres  Rm  3,9.  Comparison  avec  Rm 
7,16  et  3, 1-2,’’  NouvRevTheol  105  (1,  ’83)  33-46. 

The  phrase  ou  pantos  in  Rom  3:9  should  be  translated  as  “not  entirely’’  or  “not  absolutely’’ 
rather  than  as  “absolutely  not’’  or  “not  at  all,”  for  Paul  was  surely  not  denying  to  Israel  any 
prerogative  in  salvation  history.  This  interpretation  is  consistent  with  philology,  the  immediate 
context,  and  other  anticipations  of  chaps.  9-1 1  in  the  epistle  (e.g.  1:16;  3:1-2).  Paul's  comments 
about  the  privileged  situation  of  Israel  in  Romans  were  a  necessary  corrective  to  some  of  his 
one-sided  statements  to  the  Galatians. — D.J.H. 

1037.  B.  F.  Meyer,  “The  Pre-Pauline  Formula  in  Rom.  3.  25-26a,”  NTStud  29  (2,  ’83)  1 98— 
208. 

The  pre-Pauline  formula  in  Rom  3:25-26a  can  be  reconstructed  as  follows:  “whom  God  dis¬ 
played  as  the  [true]  propitiatory  in  his  own  blood  for  the  remission  of  sins  committed  formerly  in 
[the  time  of]  God’s  forbearance.”  The  life-setting  of  this  hymnic  fragment  was  the  baptismal 
liturgy  of  the  Hellenist  Christians.  The  pre-Pauline  text’s  center  of  gravity  was  the  interpretation  of 
Christ’s  bloody  death  as  a  divinely  planned  eschatological  antitype.  The  comments  “[operative] 
through  faith”  and  “to  show  his  righteousness”  were  Paul’s  additions. — D.J.H. 

1038.  D.  J.  Moo,  “Romans  6:1-14,”  TrinJourn  3  (2,  ’82)  215-220. 

In  Rom  6:1-14,  Paul  alluded  to  the  fundamental  inconsistency  of  a  person  who  has  died  to  sin 
living  in  it  any  longer  (vv.  1-2)  and  then  explained  the  meaning  of  “death  to  sin”  and  its 
implications.  He  combined  assertions  about  the  Christians’  new  status  in  Christ  with  imperatives  to 
encourage  them  to  transform  the  existing  components  of  their  lives  in  accord  with  their  new 
status. — D.J.H. 


1039.  B.  M.  Newman,  “Once  Again — The  Question  of  T  in  Romans  7.7-25,”  BibTrans  34  (1 , 
’83)  124—135. 

Paul’s  primary  goal  in  Rom  7:7-25  was  to  define  the  role  of  the  Law  in  the  history  of  salvation. 
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The  references  to  “I”  in  the  passage  are  best  understood  as  describing  someone  wrenched  apart 
under  the  rule  of  the  Law.  Whether  Paul  was  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first  instance,  it  seems 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  intended  to  include  others  (whether  Christians  or 
non-Christians)  together  with  himself  in  the  description  of  the  “I.” — D.J.H. 

1040.  H.  Ponsot,  “Et  ainsi  tout  Israel  sera  sauve:  Rom.,  XI,  26a,”  RevBib  89  (3,  ’82)  406-417. 

The  expression  pas  Israel  in  Rom  1 1:26a  refers  to  the  spiritual  Israel,  not  to  Israel  according  to 
the  flesh.  The  idea  of  a  particular  salvation  for  Israel  according  to  the  flesh  and  the  classic 
interpretation  of  the  text  as  referring  to  the  conversion  or  return  of  Israel  are  both  inadequate.  The 
identification  of  “all  Israel”  with  the  “Israel  of  God”  corresponds  best  to  the  syntax  and  context 
of  Rom  11:26a. — D.J.H. 

1041.  [1  Cor]  J.  Blank,  “Gemeinsam  glauben  in  Korinth,”  Diakonia  14  (1,  ’83)  16-24. 

1  Corinthians  provides  the  oldest  NT  basis  for  a  practical  theology  oriented  to  the  good  news  of 
Jesus  Christ.  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  factions  at  Corinth  and  the  specific  questions  raised  by 
the  Corinthians,  Paul  appealed  to  the  living  Christ  as  the  center  of  the  community  and  to  “the  word 
of  the  cross”  (1  Cor  1:18). — D.J.H. 

1042.  F.  Lang,  “Die  Gruppen  in  Korinth  nach  1.  Korinther  1-4,”  TheolBeitr  14  (2,  ’83)  68-79. 

Paul’s  quarrel  with  the  Corinthians  who  claimed  to  belong  to  Paul,  Apollos,  Peter,  or  Christ  (see 
1  Cor  1:12)  was  not  focused  on  the  missionary  preachers  but  on  the  religious  assumptions  of  some 
of  their  supporters,  who  were  distorting  the  gospel  of  the  cross.  The  nature  of  the  resurrection  and 
the  effect  of  the  sacraments  in  Christian  life  were  especially  controversial  topics.  Paul  struggled 
against  the  formation  of  groups  in  Corinth  as  a  misuse  of  the  confession  of  Christ. — D.J.H. 

1  Cor  5:1-5,  §  27-925. 

1043.  P.  Richardson,  “Judgment  in  Sexual  Matters  in  1  Corinthians  6:1-11,”  NovTest  25  (1, 
’83)  37-58. 

The  idea  that  1  Cor  6: 1-1 1  presupposes  a  sexual  problem  behind  the  lawsuit  is  suggested  by  the 
place  of  the  passage  in  the  structure  of  the  entire  epistle,  the  bracketing  of  the  passage  by  5:1-13 
and  6:12-20,  its  connection  with  7:1-7,  its  connection  with  OT  passages  (see  1  Cor  5:13),  the 
similar  problem  in  1  Thes  4: 1-8,  and  a  possibly  similar  situation  in  Jas  2: 1-7,  10-1 1 .  The  lawsuit 
concerned  two  males  within  the  church  who  were  involved  in  some  kind  of  sexual  defrauding,  and 
whose  case  could  be  brought  before  the  local  Roman  or  Corinthian  authorities.  Although  the 
congregation  was  expected  to  do  something  about  this  legal  dispute,  the  real  answer  (according  to 
Paul)  was  a  quality  of  Christian  behavior  that  accepted  being  wronged  and  defrauded. — D.J.H. 

1044.  J.  C.  Laney,  “Paul  and  the  Permanence  of  Marriage  in  1  Corinthians  7,”  Journ 
EvangTheolSoc  25  (3,  ’82)  283-294. 

Paul’s  clear  teaching  in  1  Corinthians  7  is  that  the  God-ordained  marriage  union  is  indissoluble 
except  by  death.  Although  Paul  acknowledged  that  divorce  would  sometimes  take  place  (vv.  10, 
15),  he  did  not  present  remarriage  to  another  person  as  an  option  for  the  divorced;  the  only  options 
were  reconciliation  to  the  original  partner  or  a  single  life  (v.  11).  If  Paul  knew  about  Jesus’ 
exceptive  clauses  (Mt  5:32;  19:9),  he  either  saw  them  as  not  applicable  to  his  readers  at  Corinth,  or 
understood  them  to  allow  for  divorce  only  and  not  remarriage. — D.J.H. 
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1045.  [1  Cor  7-9]  R.  L.  Omanson,  “Interpreting  Paul:  Redemption,  Not  Legalism,”  Christian 
Century  [Chicago]  100  (15,  ’83)  451^453. 

In  dealing  with  divorce  and  the  apostle’s  obligation  to  take  payment  in  1  Corinthians  7-9,  Paul 
showed  that  an  assessment  of  the  concrete  situation  is  a  vital  aspect  of  the  decision-making 
process.  If  Paul  be  our  guide,  Christian  freedom  extends  even  to  choosing  to  disobey  a  command 
of  Jesus,  when  love  and  concern  for  others  require  us  to  do  so. — D.J.H. 

1  Cor  7:10,  §  27-1046. 

1046.  R.  L.  Omanson,  “Some  Comments  about  Style  and  Meaning:  1  Corinthians  9.15  and 
7.10,”  BibTrans  34  (1,  ’83)  135-139. 

(1)1  Cor  9:15b  should  be  translated  so  as  to  preserve  Paul’s  intense  emotion,  reflected  by  the 
broken  syntax:  “For  I  would  rather  die  than — no  one  shall  make  my  boast  an  empty  one!”  (2)  In 
1  Cor  7: 10a,  the  words  “not  I,  but  the  Lord”  were  an  afterthought  on  Paul’s  part.  To  translate  this 
verse  as  if  Paul  planned  from  the  outset  to  exhort  his  readers  with  the  authority  of  Jesus’  teaching  is 
to  alter  subtly  its  meaning  by  masking  Paul’s  train  of  thought. — D.J.H. 

1047.  [1  Cor  11:5]  G.  L.  Almlie,  “Women’s  Church  and  Communion  Participation:  Apostolic 
Practice  or  Innovative  Twist?”  Christian  Brethren  Review  [Exeter,  UK]  33  (’82)  41-55. 

Paul’s  permission  for  women’s  participation  (1  Cor  1 1:5)  referred  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  which 
men  and  women  participated  equally  as  priests.  His  prohibition  against  women’s  participation 
(1  Cor  14:34-35)  referred  to  the  teaching  meeting,  in  which  only  a  limited  number  of  men 
participated.  The  recognition  that  the  two  chiastic  units  (1  Cor  11:2-34  and  12:1-14:40)  are 
contrasted  by  peri  de  in  12:1,  and  that  11:2-34  is  an  appendix  to  8:1-11:1,  allows  both  Paul’s 
permission  and  his  prohibition  to  be  interpreted  with  equal  weight  and  authority. — D.J.H. 

1048.  [1  Cor  11:23-25]  T.  Huser,  “Les  recits  de  l’institution  de  la  Cene.  Dissemblances  et 
traditions,”  Hokhma  21  (’82)  28-50. 

The  autonomous  account  of  the  Eucharist  transmitted  by  Paul  in  1  Cor  1 1:23-25  focused  on  the 
Last  Supper  as  the  foundational  event  for  the  church’s  cultic  practice.  Mark  in  14:22-25  fused  a 
cultic  tradition  used  in  the  Palestinian  community  with  a  narrative  tradition  about  Jesus’  farewell 
meal.  Luke  in  22:15-20  employed  a  liturgical  tradition  containing  Palestinian  and  Hellenistic 
elements  alongside  the  testamentary  tradition.  Mt  26:26-29  was  a  stylistic  and  theological  revision 
of  the  Markan  account. — D.J.H. 

1049.  [1  Cor  12-14]  C.  Perrot,  “Charisme  et  institution  chez  Saint  Paul,”  RechSciRel  71  (1, 
’83)  81-92. 

In  the  Corinthian  community,  there  were  problems  concerning  the  community’s  word  to  God 
(glossolalia)  and  God’s  word  to  the  community  (prophecy).  As  a  way  of  dealing  with  these 
difficulties,  in  1  Corinthians  12-14  Paul  joined  glossolalia  to  interpretation  on  the  one  hand  and 
prophecy  to  discernment  on  the  other.  In  both  cases,  reorganization  into  a  new  and  transitory 
institution  looked  toward  the  building  of  the  community. — D.J.H. 

1050.  [1  Cor  12:12-31]  G.  G.  Garner,  “The  Temple  of  Asklepius  at  Corinth  and  Paul’s  Teach¬ 
ing,”  Buried  History  [Melbourne]  18  (4,  ’82)  52-58. 

The  extensive  collection  of  terracotta  models  of  disjointed  bodily  parts  found  at  the  Corinthian 
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Asclepieion  could  well  have  typified  to  Paul  the  disrupted  fellowship  of  the  Corinthian  church.  In 
1  Cor  12:12-31,  Paul  pointed  out  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  a  unity  requiring  the  proper  contribu¬ 
tions  of  all  its  parts. — D.J.H. 

1  Cor  14:34-35,  §  27-1047. 

1051.  H.  A.  Kent,  “A  Fresh  Look  at  1  Corinthians  15:34:  An  Appeal  for  Evangelism  or  a  Call  to 
Purity?”  GraceTheolJourn  4  (1,  ’83)  3-14. 

Paul’s  challenge  in  1  Cor  15:34  was  a  call  to  sober  thinking,  a  command  to  holiness,  and  a  plea 
to  recognize  false  teaching.  Paul  warned  the  Corinthians  about  the  abysmal  ignorance  of  God  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  infiltrated  their  church  and  were  upsetting  their  faith.  His  point  was  moral 
and  doctrinal  purity,  not  evangelistic  outreach. — D.J.H. 

1052.  J.  Gillman,  “Transformation  in  1  Cor  15,50-53,”  EphTheolLov  58  (4,  ’82)  309-333. 

(1)1  Cor  15:50-53  is  organized  according  to  an  ABA'  pattern  (vv.  50,  51-52,  53).  It  develops 
the  theme  of  transformation  for  the  living  and  the  dead  at  the  parousia  from  an  anthropological 
perspective.  From  a  theological  perspective,  the  motivation  for  the  transformation  derives  from  the 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  (2)  In  interpreting  Paul’s  eschatological  language  of  bodily 
transformation  (see  1  Cor  15:36-38,  42-44a,  49,  50,  53),  it  is  important  to  allow  for  both 
continuity  and  discontinuity.  Paul’s  idea  of  a  transformed  spiritual  body  served  the  threefold 
purpose  of  underscoring  identity  of  personality,  acknowledging  the  incomparable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  realms,  and  respecting  God’s  ultimate  plan  of  creation. — 
D.J.H. 

1053.  J.  I.  H.  McDonald,  “Paul  and  the  Preaching  Ministry.  A  reconsideration  of  2  Cor. 
2:14—17  in  its  context,”  JournStudNT  17  (’83)  35-50. 

In  2  Cor  2:14—17  the  eschatological  preaching,  which  is  the  substance  of  the  apostolic  spectacle 
( thriambos ),  received  from  Paul  the  highest  possible  evaluation.  Paul  thanked  God  for  insisting 
that  he  proclaim  the  gospel  publicly,  for  the  eschatological  message,  and  for  God’s  presence  made 
real  through  the  preaching  of  the  word.  2  Cor  2:14—17  serves  as  the  theme  statement  of  the 
discourse  given  in  3: 1-7:1. — D.J.H. 

1054.  [2  Cor  5:18-21]  G.  Pattery,  “Reconciliation.  The  Bearing  of  Paul  on  the  Synodal 
Theme,”  Vidyajyoti  46  (9,  ’82)  449^*54. 

2  Cor  5:18-21  deals  with  God’s  reconciliatory  action  in  and  through  Jesus,  reconciliation  as 
ministry  and  gospel  entrusted  to  the  church,  and  the  universal  appeal  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  The 
Pauline  understanding  of  reconciliation  has  far-reaching  implications  for  the  church  today,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  1983  synod  of  Catholic  bishops  in  Rome. — D.J.H. 


Galatians — Philemon 

1055.  E.  McDonagh,  “Set  Free  for  Freedom — the  Letter  to  the  Galatians,”  Furrow  34  (2,  ’83) 
82-88. 

Paul’s  charter  of  freedom  in  Galatians  embraces  our  whole  selves  and  our  whole  world.  It  is 
personal,  political,  and  cosmic.  It  is  liberation  in  hope  and  liberation  in  history.  The  kingdom  of 
the  free  is  among  us  and  still  to  come. — D.J.H. 
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1056.  S.  Mavrofidis,  “Gal  2,6b:  l'imperfetto  e  le  sue  conseguenze  storiche,”  Biblica  64  ( 1 ,  ’83) 
118-121. 

Nonliterary  Greek  texts  from  the  1st  century  A.D.  and  the  writings  of  Josephus  and  Philo  show 
that  the  presence  of  the  imperfect  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  writer  knew  that  the  persons 
mentioned  had  lost  the  quality  ascribed  to  them  or  had  died.  The  presence  of  esan  in  Gal  2:6b  does 
not  allow  historical  conclusions  regarding  the  deaths  of  the  dokountes. — D.J.H. 

1057.  H.  Neitzel,  “Zur  Interpretation  von  Galater  2,  1 1-21.  Teil  1,”  TheolQuart  163  (1,  ’83) 
15-39. 

( 1 )  The  phrase  physei  loudaioi  kai  ouk  ex  ethnon  and  the  term  hamartoloi  in  Gal  2:15  both  stand 
in  apposition  to  hemeis:  “We,  Jews  by  origin  and  not  from  the  Gentiles,  sinners.  ...”  The  two 
cola  in  Gal  2:15-16  ( hemeis  .  .  .  kai  hemeis)  are  carefully  coordinated  to  contrast  justification  by 
faith  in  Christ  (life  kata  pneuma )  and  justification  by  the  works  of  the  Law  (life  kata  sarka).  (2) 
The  first  part  of  the  protasis  in  Gal  2:  Ha  (ei  de  zetountes  dikaidthenai  en  Christy)  describes  Peter’s 
behavior  before  the  arrival  of  those  sent  by  James  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  second  part  ( heurethe - 
men  kai  autoi  hamartoloi)  describes  his  behavior  after  their  arrival.  The  apodosis  (ara  Christos 
hamartias  diakonosl)  asks  whether  Christ  could  promote  the  sin  of  a  Christian  living  like  a  Jew, 
which  would  amount  to  denying  Christ  (see  Mt  10:33;  Lk  12:9).  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

1058.  [Gal  4:1-20]  D.  A.  Black,  “Weakness  Language  in  Galatians,”  GraceTheolJourn  4  (1, 
’83)  15-36. 

Paul’s  use  of  “weakness”  language  in  Gal  4:1-20  was  his  way  of  making  clear  to  his  readers  in 
Galatia  that  the  source  of  power  for  salvation  and  progress  in  holiness  is  found  not  in  one’s 
religious  activities  (v.  9)  nor  in  one’s  personal  strengths  (v.  13),  but  in  God. — D.J.H. 

1059.  H.  Langkammer,  “Problemy  literackie  Listu  do  Efezjan,  jego  aspekty  teologiczne  i  jego 
eklezjologia  (Literarische  Probleme  des  Epheserbriefes,  seine  Theologie  und  Eklesiolo- 
gie),”  RoezTeolKan  27  (1,  ’80)  93-102. 

The  author  of  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  was  a  Hellenistic-educated  Jewish  Christian  who  knew 
the  OT  exceptionally  well.  Like  Paul,  he  drew  on  the  OT  idea  of  an  individual  bearing  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  a  collectivity.  The  recipients  of  the  letter  were  trying  to  build  a  church  that  would  bridge  the 
gap  between  Gentile-Christian  and  Jewish-Christian  members.  The  author  contributed  to  this  effort 
by  means  of  his  ecclesiology,  which  developed  Paul’s  body  concept  into  a  head  concept  in  order  to 
heighten  the  cosmic  dimension  of  the  one  church.  The  epistle  was  therefore  written  by  someone 
familiar  with  the  Corinthian  letters  to  an  unknown  church  in  Asia  Minor,  very  likely  between  A.D. 
80  and  1 10. — J.P. 

1060.  R.  Russell,  “Pauline  Letter  Structure  in  Philippians,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  25  (3,  ’82) 
295-306. 

Analysis  of  the  structure  of  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Philippians  (opening,  thanksgiving,  body, 
exhortation,  closing)  shows  that  there  is  as  much  irregularity  as  regularity  in  the  Pauline  letter 
form.  Paul  used  the  basic  secular  Greek  letter  form  to  accomplish  his  missionary  purpose,  but  he 
was  not  limited  to  that  form  and  adapted  it  to  convey  uniquely  Christian  content. — D.J.H. 

1061.  J.  Guillet,  “La  forme  du  Christ  et  la  formation  du  chretien.  Epitre  aux  Philippiens  2,5-8  et 
3,4-11,”  Christus  [Paris]  30  (117,  ’83)  82-87. 

According  to  Phil  2:5-8,  Christ  put  off  the  “form”  (morphe)  of  God  for  the  form  of  a  servant. 
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Paul  used  the  same  vocabulary  to  describe  his  own  “formation”  in  passing  from  being  a  perfect 
Jew  to  becoming  like  Christ  (Phil  3:4—11). — D.J.H. 

1062.  G.  Papatzanakis,  “To  problema  tes  ‘gnostikes’  epidraseos  epi  tou  christologikou  hymnou 
tes  pros  Philip.  2,  6-1 1  epistoles  (The  Problem  of  ‘Gnostic’  Influence  in  the  Christological 
Hymn  in  Phil  2:6-11),”  DeltBibMel  10  (’81)  27-34. 

The  titles  “Savior”  and  “Lord”  in  Phil  2:6-1 1  were  taken  by  Paul  from  the  terminology  of  the 
imperial  cult,  but  given  a  new  theological  and  redemptive  meaning  according  to  the  OT  back¬ 
ground.  Paul  did  not  borrow  any  elements  from  the  gnostics;  what  are  regarded  as  gnostic  elements 
are  terms  that  the  gnostics  used  later. — Th.S. 

Phil  3:4-11,  §  27-1061. 

Col  4:16,  §  27-1065. 

1063.  [1  Thes  4:1-8]  R.  F.  Collins,  “  ‘This  is  the  Will  of  God:  Your  Sanctification’  (1  Thess 
4:3),”  LavTheolPhil  39  (1,  ’83)  27-53. 

The  authority  with  which  Paul  made  his  request  and  offered  instructions  in  1  Thes  4: 1-8  was  not 
separable  from  his  person  and  mission.  His  single  topic  in  vv.  3-8  was  chastity;  even  his  digression 
on  marriage  urged  Christians  to  live  with  their  own  wives  in  a  chaste  manner  and  to  respect  the 
marriages  of  others.  The  passage  was  evidently  not  a  direct  response  to  a  specific  problem  existing 
in  the  Thessalonian  community.  Rather,  Paul  was  presenting  Jewish  ethical  traditions  in  the  light 
of  Christian  faith. — D.J.H. 

1064.  [1  Thes  5:14]  D.  A.  Black,  “The  Weak  in  Thessalonica:  A  Study  in  Pauline  Lexico¬ 
graphy,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  25  (3,  ’82)  307-321. 

Paul’s  exhortation  to  “help  the  weak”  in  1  Thes  5:14  referred  to  those  Thessalonians  who  were 
in  need  of  steadfastness  and  perseverance  in  the  midst  of  severe  trials,  and  had  been  exhorted  to 
watchfulness  in  1  Thes  5:1-11.  Wearied  with  waiting  for  the  parousia,  “the  weak”  were  in  danger 
of  giving  up  all  hope. — D.J.H. 

1065.  (1  Thes  5:27]  R.  F.  Collins,  “  ‘.  .  .  that  this  letter  be  read  to  all  the  brethren.’  A  New 
Testament  Note,”  LouvStud  9  (2,  ’82)  122-127. 

Paul's  instruction  in  l  Thes  5:27  that  his  letter  be  read  in  the  community  can  be  explained  either 
as  an  innovation  or  as  the  adoption  of  a  Jewish  practice.  Col  4: 16  is  an  early  indication  that  a  letter 
to  a  church  could  become  a  letter  for  the  churches,  and  is  thus  a  milestone  in  the  development  of  the 
idea  of  Christian  Scriptures  and  the  NT  canon. — D.J.H. 

1066.  H.  K.  LaRondelle,  “Paul’s  Prophetic  Outline  in  2  Thessalonians  2,”  AndUnivSemStud  21 
(1,  ’83)  61-69. 

In  2  Thes  2:1-12,  Paul  derived  his  description  of  the  Antichrist  from  a  conflation  of  OT 
revelations  about  anti-God  powers.  The  hermeneutical  principle  of  “concept  allusions”  opens  up 
the  context  in  organic  units,  or  patterns,  in  the  books  of  Daniel  (chaps.  7  and  8-12),  Ezekiel  (chap. 
28),  and  Isaiah  (chaps.  1 1  and  14)  for  the  historical  and  theological  identification  of  Paul’s  “man 
of  lawlessness.” — D.J.H. 
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1067.  S.  Westerholm,  “The  Law  and  the  ‘Just  Man’  (1  Tim  1,3-1 1),’’  StudTheol  36  (2,  ’82) 
79-95. 

Whereas  the  opponents  criticized  in  1  Tim  1 :3—  1 1  were  not  contending  for  a  full-scale  adoption 
of  the  Mosaic  code,  they  apparently  were  using  the  Law  as  a  base  for  fanciful  speculations  and  as  a 
support  for  their  ascetic  practices.  The  “pastor”  expressed  the  widespread  (though  not  universal) 
conviction  of  the  early  church  that  the  Law  of  Moses,  though  it  had  a  divine  origin  and  served  a 
definite  purpose,  was  not  to  be  used  as  the  standard  of  behavior  for  Christians  (“the  just”)  but 
rather  for  “the  sinners”  outside  the  church.  The  peculiar  form  in  which  he  stated  this  conviction 
owed  much  to  Hellenistic  discussions  about  law  in  general.  The  argument  regarding  the  Law  in  vv. 
8-11  is  hardly  conclusive  for  determining  the  authorship  of  the  Pastorals. — D.J.H. 

1068.  J.  W.  Fuller,  “Of  Elders  and  Triads  in  1  Timothy  5.  19-25,”  NTStud  29  (2,  ’83) 
258-263. 

The  many  conceptual  and  verbal  parallels  between  Deut  19:15-20  and  1  Tim  5:19-25  suggest  a 
strong  dependence  of  the  latter  passage  on  the  former.  This  OT  background  makes  it  clear  that  all 
of  1  Tim  5:19-25  refers  to  the  issue  of  the  proper  behavior  of  elders.  Furthermore,  the  triad  in 
1  Tim  5:21  (God,  Christ,  angels)  may  have  been  based  on  the  triad  in  Deut  19:17  (the  Lord,  priests, 
judges). — D.J.H. 


Hebrews 

1069.  H.  J.  de  Jonge,  “Traditie  en  exegese:  de  hogepriester-christologie  en  Melchizedek  in 
Hebreeen”  [Tradition  and  Exegesis:  The  High  Priest  Christology  and  Melchizedek  in 
Hebrews],  NedTheolTijd  37  (1,  ’83)  1-19. 

The  representation  of  Christ  as  high  priest  in  Hebrews  cannot  be  explained  by  appeal  to  specula¬ 
tions  in  gnostic  documents,  Philo’s  works,  or  the  Qumran  scrolls.  Rather,  it  resulted  from  a 
reciprocal  action  between  tradition  and  exegesis  in  which  pre-Pauline  traditions  relating  Christ  to 
Ps  110:1  (see  Rom  8:34;  Heb  7:25)  were  transformed  through  a  new  confrontation  with  the 
Melchizedek  traditions  in  Ps  1 10:4  and  Gen  14:17-20  and  through  a  blending  with  the  tradition 
about  Christ  as  sacrifice. — D.J.H. 

1070.  T.  Jelonek,  “Streszczenie  dzief  Lukaszowych  w  liscie  do  Hebrajczykow  (Summarium 
operum  s.  Lucae  in  Epistola  ad  Hebraeos),”  AnalCracov  13  (’81)  143-151. 

The  vocabulary  and  style  of  Heb  2:3b-4  suggest  that  v.  2  is  a  synthesis  of  Lk  (announcement  of 
salvation  by  the  Lord)  while  vv.  3b-5  synthesize  Acts  (confirmation  of  salvation  by  witnesses,  and 
attestation  of  salvation  by  God  especially  through  the  Holy  Spirit).  Luke  may  have  been  the  author 
of  Hebrews  as  well  as  of  the  third  Gospel  and  Acts,  but  that  remains  to  be  demonstrated. — J.P. 

1071.  E.  A.  C.  Pretorius,  “Christusbeeld  en  Kerkmodel  in  die  Hebreerbrief”  [Christ  Image  and 
Church  Model  in  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews],  TheolEvang  15  (3,  ’82)  3-18. 

The  paraenetic  passages  in  Hebrews,  which  function  on  the  horizontal,  historical  plane,  interpret 
the  meaning  of  Christ’s  death  in  terms  of  the  leadership  of  Moses  in  the  wilderness.  Thus  the 
church  is  the  people  of  God  opened  up  by  Christ  to  include  all  nations.  The  doctrinal  passages 
function  on  the  vertical,  spatial  plane,  since  the  meaning  ol  Christ  s  death  is  portrayed  in  terms  of 
the  cultic  actions  of  the  high  priest  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  making  dispensable  all  earthly  priests 
and  sacrifices.  This  implies  that  any  present  church  system  should  be  dedicated  to  direct,  tree 
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access  to  God  in  worship.  The  unity  of  the  letter  lies  in  the  fact  that  Christ  has  brought  to  a 
successful  culmination  the  functions  of  both  Moses  and  the  high  priest.  The  double  image  of  the 
people  of  God  is  combined  in  the  picture  of  a  cultic  community  on  the  move. — D.J.H. 

1072.  [Heb  5:7]  E.  Biser,  “Die  alteste  Passionsgeschichte,”  GeistLeb  56  (2,  ’83)  111-118. 

The  meditative  description  of  Jesus’  passion  in  Heb  5:7  closely  connects  the  death  and  the 
resurrection,  whereas  the  Gospel  narratives  keep  them  apart.  According  to  Hebrews,  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  was  first  and  foremost  the  answer  of  God  to  the  cry  of  the  crucified  one. — D.J.H. 

1073.  N.  H.  Young,  “Is  Hebrews  6:1-8  Pastoral  Nonsense?”  Colloquium  15  (1,  ’82)  52-57. 

The  rigorism  of  Heb  6:1-8  must  be  viewed  within  the  context  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  the 
writer’s  pastoral  exhortation,  his  eschatological  urgency,  and  the  logic  of  his  argument  contrasting 
the  levitical  cult  and  Christ’s  priesthood.  This  apparent  rigorism  was  an  urgent  voice  sounding 
forth  and  admonishing  a  weakening  faith  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  a  new  age. — D.J.H. 

1074.  L.  D.  Hurst,  “How  'Platonic’  are  Heb.  viii.  5  and  ix.  23f. ?”  JournTheolStud  34  (1,  ’83) 
156-168. 

(1)  The  translation  of  hypodeigma  in  Heb  8:5  (see  9:23)  as  “copy”  involves  an  error  that  has 
done  much  to  perpetuate  the  “Platonizing”  approach  to  Hebrews.  In  fact,  the  hypodeigma  in  Heb 
8:5  refers  to  a  sketchy  outline  (see  the  Septuagint  of  Ezek  42:15)  of  future  heavenly  things;  these 
cast  their  outline  ahead  of  them  (the  apocalyptic  model)  rather  than  beneath  them  (the  Platonic 
model).  This  understanding  is  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  skia  in  Heb  8:5.  (2)  Once  the  idea  that 
hypodeigma  in  Heb  9:23  means  “copy”  has  been  exploded,  it  becomes  possible  to  interpret 
antitypos  in  9:24  as  the  “preliminary  mould,”  which  like  the  “shadowy  sketch”  of  the  preceding 
verse  has  no  independent  value. — D.J.H. 

Heb  9:23-24,  §  27-1074. 

1075.  W.  L.  Lane,  “Unexpected  Light  on  Hebrews  13:1-6  from  a  Second  Century  Source,” 
PerspRelStud  9  (3,  ’82)  267-274. 

In  Death  of  Peregrinus,  Lucian  of  Samosata  commented  on  the  mutual  love,  hospitality,  con¬ 
cern  for  the  imprisoned,  attitude  toward  wealth,  and  confidence  in  the  face  of  death  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  Christian  communities  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.  His  incidental  witness  to  Christian 
attitudes  and  practices  suggests  that  the  paraenetic  tradition  expressed  in  Heb  13: 1-6  became  a  vital 
force  in  shaping  the  response  of  the  churches  in  the  2nd  century  to  the  social  dynamics  of  the 
Hellenistic-Roman  world. — D.J.H. 

Catholic  Epistles 

1076.  E.  Baasland,  “Der  Jakobusbrief  als  Neutestamentliche  Weisheitsschrift,”  StudTheol  36 
(2,  ’82)  119-139. 

The  letter  of  James  is  an  exhortation  written  to  Christians  in  a  difficult  situation;  it  has  a  specific 
theme  and  structure.  This  NT  wisdom  book  originated  in  a  wisdom  milieu,  was  decidedly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Jesus  tradition,  and  was  independent  of  Paul  (even  if  Paul  and  James  used  the  same 
traditions  and  their  argumentative  situations  were  analogous).  The  article  concludes  with  com¬ 
ments  on  the  letter  in  the  context  of  NT  and  biblical  theology. — D.J.H. 

Jas,  §  27-1031. 
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1077.  C.  H.  Felder,  “Partiality  and  God’s  Law:  An  Exegesis  of  James  2:1-13,”  Journal  of 
Religious  Thought  [Washington,  DC]  39  (2,  ’82-’83)  51-69. 

The  two  unifying  motifs  in  Jas  2:1-13  are  partiality  and  law.  The  first  part  of  the  passage  (vv. 
1-7)  considers  acts  of  partiality  in  relation  to  those  who  profess  Christian  faith;  the  second  part  (vv. 
8-13)  focuses  on  partiality  in  relation  to  nomos  understood  as  the  OT  moral  law  and  the  moral 
teachings  of  the  Jesus  tradition. — D.J.H. 

1078.  F.  H.  Agnew,  “1  Peter  1:2 — An  Alternative  Translation,”  CathBibQuart  45  (1,  ’83) 
68-73. 

The  phrase  eis  hypakoen  kai  rantismon  haimatos  lesou  Christou  in  1  Pet  1:2  should  be  trans¬ 
lated,  “because  of  the  obedience  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.”  This  proposal  is 
defended  on  the  basis  of  syntax  and  theology.— D.J.H. 

1079.  D.  Sylva,  “Translating  and  interpreting  1  Peter  3.2,”  BibTrans  34  (1,  ’83)  144-147. 

A  good  translation  of  1  Pet  3:2  is,  “when  they  see  your  holy  behavior  with  respect  (toward  your 
husbands).”  This  type  of  behavior  would  enable  Christian  wives  to  win  over  their  husbands  to 
Christianity  while  being  subject  to  them.  It  differed  from  chaste  behavior,  innocent  behavior,  or 
fear  and  reverence  toward  God. — D.J.H. 

1080.  R.  Rubinkiewicz,  “  ‘Duchy  zamkni^te  w  wi^zieniu’.  Interpretacja  1  P  3,19  w  swietle  Hen 
10,4.12  (‘Die  Geister  im  Gefangnis’.  Interpretation  von  1.  Petr.  3,19  im  Lichte  von  Hen. 
10,4.12),”  RoczTeolKan  28  (1,  ’81)  77-86. 

The  background  of  1  Pet  3:19  is  not  1  Enoch  12-16,  as  W.  J.  Dalton  in  Christ's  Proclamation  to 
the  Spirits  (1965)  has  suggested,  but  rather  /  Enoch'  10:4,  12.  Christ  announced  to  the  wicked 
spirits  his  definitive  triumph  over  them  and  all  evil.  By  his  resurrection,  he  effected  what  Enoch 
expected  only  from  God,  namely  a  final,  definitive  conquest  of  the  disobedient  angels.  This  would 
initiate  an  entirely  new  epoch  in  human  history,  and  the  just  would  be  guaranteed  an  eternity  of 
endless  bliss. — J.P. 

1081.  I.  T.  Blazen,  “Suffering  and  Cessation  from  Sin  According  to  1  Peter  4:1,”  And 
UnivSemStud  21  (1,  ’83)  27-50. 

Arming  oneself  with  “the  same  thought”  in  1  Pet  4:1b  refers  back  to  4:1a  (“since  therefore 
Christ  suffered  in  the  flesh”),  with  all  that  the  latter  statement  implies  as  resumptive  of  the 
preceding  context  (3:18-22).  1  Pet  4:1c  adds  support  to  this  call  for  Christian  armament  by 
declaring  that  suffering  for  the  right  (as  Christ  did  and  because  Christ  did)  and  victory  over  the 
wrong  are  indissolubly  related  realities. — D.J.H. 

1082.  D.  A.  Dunham,  “An  Exegetical  Study  of  2  Peter  2: 18-22,”  BiblSac  140  (557,  ’83)  40-54. 

In  2  Pet  2: 1 8-22,  Peter  was  not  attempting  to  depict  the  awful  consequences  of  apostasy;  nor  was 
he  dealing  with  the  problem  of  whether  we  can  lose  salvation  in  Christ.  Instead,  he  was  warning 
those  recently  saved  not  to  let  the  subtle  enticements  of  false  teachers  and  the  wooings  of  their  old 
natures  lead  them  back  into  the  snare  of  sin. — D.J.H. 

1083.  G.  Ghiberti,  “Ortodossia  e  eterodossia  nelle  lettere  giovannee,”  RivistBib  30  (3-4,  ’82) 
381-JOO. 

“Orthodoxy”  and  “heterodoxy”  are  not  only  complementary  but  also  contrasting  concepts  that 
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need  to  be  qualified  within  a  historical-literary  context.  In  1  Jn  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxis  are  not 
readily  distinguishable.  Thus  the  consequence  of  “God  is  light”  (1  Jn  1:5)  is  the  obligation  to 
observe  the  commandments  of  Jesus  and  to  imitate  him  (2:3,  5,  6;  4:17);  the  consequence  of 
God/Jesus  “is  righteous”  (2:29)  is  that  the  members  of  the  community  are  “children  of  God” 
(3:1);  and  the  consequence  of  “God  is  love”  (4:8)  is  fraternal  love  (4: 12,  20).  The  salient  points  of 
the  oppositions  evident  in  1  Jn  are  the  christological  discussion  and  the  Christians’  moral  comport¬ 
ment.  These  points  had  repercussions  in  the  anthropology,  ecclesiology,  and  eschatology  of  the 
community.  The  error  at  the  root  of  the  community’s  fragmentation  had  as  its  object  the  person  of 
Jesus.  The  Johannine  letters  bear  witness  to  the  continuity  between  thought  and  action. 

1  Jn,  §  27-982. 

1  Jn  4:9,  §  27-981. 

Revelation 

1084.  P.  Prigent,  “L’etrange  dans  1’ Apocalypse:  une  categorie  theologique,”  LumVie  31  (160, 
’82)  49-60. 

Some  of  the  strangeness  encountered  in  the  book  of  Revelation  can  be  cleared  up  through  greater 
familiarity  with  OT  and  apocalyptic  language.  But  the  essential  strangeness  of  the  book  consists  in 
its  novel  use  of  traditional  images,  its  treatment  of  time  and  place,  and  its  attempt  at  witnessing  to 
the  new  creation. — D.J.H. 

1085.  R.  Trevijano  Etcheverria,  “La  oracion  en  el  Apocalipsis,”  Salmanticensis  30  (1,  ’83) 
41-62. 

This  investigation  of  prayer  in  the  book  of  Revelation  considers  the  praise  of  heaven  and  earth 
for  creation  and  redemption,  the  praise  of  the  church  and  of  heaven,  the  new  song  of  the  redeemed, 
the  cry  for  vindication  and  prayer  in  relation  to  divine  judgment,  the  proclamation  of  the  reign  of 
God  and  Christ,  and  the  prayer  for  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom.  In  John’s  contemplation  of 
the  heavenly  cult  and  his  descriptions  of  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  his  enthusiastic  familiarity  with 
the  community’s  celebrations  shines  forth. — D.J.H. 

1086.  U.  Vanni,  “L’assemblea  ecclesiale  ‘soggetto  interpretante’  dell’Apocalisse,”  RassTeol  23 
(6,  ’82)  497-513. 

In  the  book  of  Revelation,  the  interpreting  subject  is  the  group  that  listens  (1:3)  rather  than 
isolated  individuals.  The  article  considers  the  interplay  between  the  ecclesial  assembly  and  the 
writer  in  the  initial  liturgical  dialogue  (1:4—8),  the  author’s  description  of  his  own  experience 
(1:9-20),  the  letters  to  the  seven  churches  (2:1-3:22),  the  Christian  reading  of  history  (4:1-22:5), 
and  the  concluding  preparation  for  and  invocation  of  Christ’s  full  presence  (22:6-21). — D.J.H. 

1087.  W.  B.  Wallis,  “The  Coming  of  the  Kingdom.  A  Survey  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,” 
Presbyter  ion  8  (1,  ’82)  13-70. 

The  book  of  Revelation  consists  of  four  visions  (1:9-3:22;  4:1-16:21;  17:1-21:8;  21:9-22:5) 
preceded  by  a  prologue  (1:1-8)  and  followed  by  an  epilogue  (22:6-21).  The  basic  theme  of  the 
entire  book  is  stated  in  Rev  1:7:  “Behold,  he  is  coming  with  the  clouds,  and  every  eye  will  see 
him,  ...”  This  exposition  is  followed  by  an  extended  note  on  Revelation  20. — D.J.H. 
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1088.  [Rev  2-3]  W.  H.  Shea,  “The  Covenantal  Form  of  the  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches,” 
AndUnivSemStud  21  (1,  ’83)  71-84. 

The  letters  to  the  seven  churches  in  Revelation  2-3  were  modeled  after  the  OT  and  ancient  Near 
Eastern  covenant  formulary:  preamble,  historical  prologue,  stipulations,  witness,  and  blessing  and 
curse.  Taken  as  covenant-renewal  messages,  these  letters  stand  symbolically  for  the  church’s 
experience  throughout  history. — D.J.H. 

1089.  A.  Jankowski,  “Symbolika  trzeciego  jezdzca  Apokalipsy  (Ap  6,  5n.)  (Tertius  Apocalyp- 
seos  eques  quidnam  significet  [Ap  6,  5s.],”  AnalCracov  13  (’81)  153-169. 

R.  Brandstaetter’s  opinion  that  the  third  horseman  (see  Rev  6:5-6)  holds  in  his  hand  a  yoke  and 
not  a  scale,  and  that  he  symbolizes  communal  oppression  and  not  famine,  is  simply  wrong.  The 
linguistic  evidence  continues  to  bear  out  the  traditional  and  long-accepted  interpretation  of  these 
verses. — J.P. 


1090.  [Rev  17-18]  T.  R.  Edgar,’ “Babylon:  Ecclesiastical,  Political,  or  What?”  Journ 
EvangTheolSoc  25  (3,  ’82)  333-341. 

Babylon  the  great  in  Revelation  17-18  is  neither  an  ecclesiastical  nor  a  political  entity,  but  rather 
an  economic  entity  controlling  local  commercial  systems  from  a  world  center.  Any  movement 
toward  international  economic  or  monetary  control  is  more  indicative  of  the  great  harlot  than  a 
world  religious  movement  is. — D.J.H. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

1091.  M.  de  Rosa,  “Cristo  centra  della  storia  della  salvezza  in  Oscar  Cullmann,”  Sapienza  35 
(4,  ’82)  461-474. 

After  discussing  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term  “salvation  history”  and  tracing  its  develop¬ 
ment,  the  article  considers  O.  Cullmann’s  idea  of  Jesus  as  the  center  of  salvation  history  in  the  light 
of  Cullmann’s  views  on  time  in  the  NT  and  Hellenism,  the  biblical  time-line,  and  the  uniqueness  of 
the  Christ  event.  Then  it  criticizes  Cullmann’s  positivistic  methodology  and  his  functionalistic 
Christology .  — D .  J .  H . 

1092.  C.  F.  Evans,  “Crucifixion-Resurrection:  Some  Reflections  on  Sir  Edwyn  Hoskyns  as 
Theologian,”  EpworthRev  10  (1,  ’83)  70-76. 

Starting  from  Hoskyns’s  work  (with  N.  Davey)  in  Crucifixion — Resurrection  (1981),  this  first 
installment  considers  (1)  Hoskyns’s  method  of  inquiry  into  the  pattern  of  the  theology  and  ethics  of 
the  NT  by  investigating  the  “radical  rhythms  and  patterns  of  human  life  and  its  natural  environ¬ 
ment,”  which  he  maintained  remain  basically  the  same  for  the  NT  writers  as  for  us;  and  (2)  his 
constant  reference  to  human  beings,  human  experience,  and  humanism. — D.J.H. 

1093.  V.  Fusco,  “Sul  concetto  di  protocattolicesimo,”  RivistBib  30  (3-4,  ’82)  401—434. 

An  outline  of  the  problem  of  early  Catholicism  as  treated  by  E.  Kasemann  and  in  subsequent 
discussion  leads  to  an  examination  of  the  concept  as  a  historical  and  theological  category.  The  term 
“early  Catholicism”  in  a  purely  chronological-cultural  sense  has  been  abandoned.  The  term  refers 
to  Catholicism  in  its  oldest  form,  in  its  first  historically  individuated  manifestations.  This,  however, 
involves  the  nuance  of  an  evolution  (a  trajectory  still  in  motion)  as  well  as  a  “beginning”  in 
justification,  ecclesiology,  and  tradition.  “Early  Catholicism”  risks  becoming  an  equivocal  term. 
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To  safeguard  its  utility,  one  must  exclude  it  as  a  designation  for  the  human  in  the  church,  as  a 
category  of  mere  chronological  periodization,  and  as  a  cipher  for  a  negative  theological  evaluation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  concept  can  be  useful  in  determining  the  essential  beginning  of  both 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

1094.  W.  H.  Gloer,  “Unity  and  Diversity  in  the  New  Testament.  Anatomy  of  an  Issue,” 
BibTheolBull  13  (2,  ’83)  53-58. 

The  discovery  of  diversity  in  the  NT  flowed  from  the  application  of  historical-critical  methodol¬ 
ogy  to  the  NT  writings  and  from  historical  research  into  the  nature  of  earliest  Christianity.  This 
discovery  has  produced  two  basic  responses:  the  reaffirmation  of  NT  unity,  and  the  quest  for  a 
“center”  of  the  NT.  If  future  discussions  about  a  center  of  the  NT  are  to  be  fruitful,  certain 
clarifications  must  be  made  and  cautions  sounded. — D.J.H. 

1095.  P.  Grech,  “Unita  e  diversita  nel  Nuovo  Testamento,”  RivistBib  30  (3—4,  ’82)  291-299. 

The  theme  of  unity  and  diversity  in  the  NT  is  set  against  its  background  in  the  history  of 
scholarship:  F.  C.  Baur's  distinction  between  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  Christianity,  W.  Bauer’s 
work  on  orthodoxy  and  heresy,  E.  Kasemann’s  sketch  of  the  development  from  Judeo-Christian 
apocalyptic  enthusiasm  to  early  Catholicism,  S.  Schulz’s  thesis  of  a  “proto-Catholicism”  and  a 
“proto-Protestantism”  discernible  before  the  year  70,  the  trajectories  of  J.  M.  Robinson  and  H. 
Koester  and  their  view  of  NT  pluralism  in  a  more  dynamic  diversity  of  NT  theologies,  and  J.  D.  G. 
Dunn’s  attempt  at  demonstrating  a  unity  within  NT  diversity.  In  recent  years.  Catholic  exegetes 
like  W.  Thiising  and  J.  Blank  have  also  taken  the  problem  seriously. 

1096.  G.  Segalla,  “Limiti  e  significato  dell’unita  e  della  diversita  nel  Nuovo  Testamento,” 
RivistBib  30  (3-4,  ’82)  435-445. 

In  considering  the  where,  whence,  and  why  of  unity  and  diversity  in  the  NT  canon,  one  must 
inquire  into  (1)  the  unity  in  tension  between  identity  and  diversity,  (2)  the  diversity  in  identity  in 
tension  with  unity,  and  (3)  the  limits  and  significance  of  unity  and  diversity.  On  the  historical 
level,  unity  can  be  read  as  continuity  between  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  church  of  the  dead  and 
risen  Lord;  on  the  theological  level,  it  can  be  read  as  the  identity  of  faith.  Together  these  two  levels 
find  their  unitary  center  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

1097.  H.  U.  von  Balthasar,  “Einheit  und  Vielheit  neutestamentlicher  Theologie,”  IntKathZeit! 
Communio  12  (2,  ’83)  101-109. 

According  to  the  NT,  Jesus’  whole  being  as  a  statement  of  God  found  expression  in  his  life, 
death,  and  resurrection.  The  differences  among  the  NT  writings  are  not  really  contradictions;  from 
different  directions  they  point  to  the  unity  of  what  is  believed.  The  diversity  of  the  NT  is  better 
called  polyphony  than  pluralism. — D.J.H. 

Christology 

1098.  J.-N.  Aletti,  “Quel  messianisme  pour  les  chretiens?  Reflexions  pour  le  temps  de  Paques,” 
Etudes  358  (4,  ’83)  549-559. 

For  Christians,  the  question  of  messianism  poses  itself  principally  at  three  levels:  (1)  Jesus,  his 
origin,  his  claims,  the  signs  worked  by  him,  and  his  destiny;  (2)  the  connection  of  Christian  hope 
with  Jewish  messianic  hope;  and  (3)  the  church  as  the  people  bearing  the  messianic  hope. — D.J.H. 
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1099.  K.  Lehmann,  “  ‘Er  wurde  fur  uns  gekreuzigt’.  Eine  Skizze  zur  Neubesinnung  in  der 
Soteriologie,”  TheolQuart  162  (4,  ’82)  298-317. 

Any  new  approach  to  soteriology  must  recognize  the  plurality  of  soteriological  motifs  in  the  NT 
and  the  theological  tradition.  Nevertheless,  the  pre-Pauline  and  Pauline  formula  “for  us”  and  its 
variants  (see  1  Cor  15:3;  2  Cor  5:14;  Rom  8:32;  Gal  1:4;  2:20;  Rom  5:6;  14:15)  synthesize  all  the 
major  aspects  of  NT  soteriology.  The  final  part  of  the  article  considers  the  objections  raised  against 
the  ideas  of  substitution  and  expiation. — D.J.H. 

1 100.  R.  P.  Martin,  “New  Testament  Hymns:  Background  and  Development,”  ExpTimes  94  (5, 
’83)  132-136. 

The  Lukan  canticles  (Lk  1:46-55,  68-79;  2:14,  29-32),  the  hymnic  fragments  in  Revelation, 
and  the  early  scenes  recorded  of  the  Jerusalem  community  indicate  that  messianic  psalms  were 
sung  in  Jewish-Christian  circles.  The  hymns  to  Christ  that  originated  in  the  Greco-Roman  world 
(e.g.  Phil  2:6-11;  Col  1:15-20;  1  Tim  3:16)  formed  the  polemical  counterthrust  to  gnostic 
teachings  in  the  areas  of  doctrine  and  morals. — D.J.H. 

1101.  T.  Radcliffe,  “  ‘Who  Do  Men  Say  That  I  Am?’ — Psalm  8  and  the  Humanity  of  Christ,” 
NewBlackfr  64  (752,  ’83)  65-75. 

Psalm  8  asks  what  man  is,  and  yet  always  provokes  answers  in  terms  of  who  he  is.  It  presents 
man  as  weak  and  mortal,  and  yet  bound  up  with  the  living  God.  Not  surprisingly,  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  NT  explores  what  it  means  to  say  that  Jesus  is  human  is  to  maintain  that  Psalm  8  is 
really  all  about  him  (see  1  Cor  15:25-28;  Mt  21:14-16;  Heb  2:5-9). — D.J.H. 

1102.  M.  S.  Smith,  “The  ‘Son  of  Man’  in  Ugaritic,”  CathBibQuart  45  (1,  ’83)  59-60. 

A  Ugaritic  incantation  text  found  at  Ras  Ibn  Hani  contains  the  phrase  bn  adm  (“son  of  man”)  as 
a  parallel  to  adm,  thus  providing  an  early  attestation  of  “son  of  man”  in  the  sense  of  “human 
being.”— D.J.H. 


Church  and  Ministry 

1103.  L.  Birney,  “The  Role  of  Women  in  the  New  Testament  Church,”  Christian  Brethren 
Review  [Exeter,  UK]  33  (’82)  15-32. 

There  are  two  principles  concerning  the  role  of  women  in  the  NT  church:  (1)  Before  God, 
women  are  equal  with  men;  (2)  the  man  is  to  be  the  head  of  the  woman.  Women  are  wives  and 
mothers,  workers  for  the  local  assembly,  teachers  of  individuals  and  other  women,  givers  of 
hospitality,  and  doers  of  good  works.  But  in  church  meetings,  women  are  forbidden  to  teach  or 
otherwise  exercise  authority  over  men  (1  Cor  14:35;  1  Tim  2:12),  are  permitted  to  pray  and 
prophesy  but  must  wear  head  coverings  when  doing  so  (1  Cor  1 1:5,  13),  and  must  dress  modestly 
and  discreetly  (1  Tim  2:9).  [In  the  same  issue  (pp.  33-40).  M.  E.  Evans  criticizes  Birney's 
assumptions  about  the  custom  of  head  covering  and  the  meaning  of  headship.] — D.J.H. 

1 104.  F.  Bovon,  “Pratiques  missionnaires  et  communication  de  l’Evangile  dans  le  christianisme 
primitif,  RevTheolPhil  114  (4,  '82)  369-381. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  NT  for  a  variety  of  missionary  strategies:  the  itinerant  charismatics  of 
Palestine  and  Syria,  the  Hellenists,  and  the  Pauline  movement.  The  NT  also  witnesses  to  several 
theological  motivations  for  missionary  activity:  a  mission  entrusted  by  God,  an  open  and  dynamic 
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community,  the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  the  will  of  God.  Although  the  relative  success  of  the 
early  Christian  mission  can  be  explained  in  various  ways,  it  is  particularly  useful  to  recall  Paul's 
attempt  both  at  holding  fast  to  the  Word  of  God  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ  and  at  seeking  to  reach 
and  convince  people  in  their  human  situations. — D.J.H. 

1105.  R.  E.  Brown,  “Not  Jewish  Christianity  and  Gentile  Christianity  but  Types  of  Jewish/ 
Gentile  Christianity,”  CathBibQuart  45  (1,  ’83)  74—79. 

For  most  of  the  1st  century  A.D.,  a  theological  distinction  signaled  by  “Jewish  Christianity” 
and  “Gentile  Christianity”  is  imprecise  and  poorly  designated.  Rather,  one  can  discern  from  the 
NT  four  different  types  of  Jewish/Gentile  Christianity,  stemming  from  the  fact  that  Jewish  Chris¬ 
tians  of  different  persuasions  converted  Gentiles  who  shared  the  respective  theologies  of  their 
missionaries:  (1)  those  who  practiced  full  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  including  circumcision; 
(2)  those  who  did  not  insist  on  circumcision  for  Gentiles  but  did  require  the  observance  of  some 
Jewish  purity  laws;  (3)  those  who  did  not  insist  on  circumcision  and  Jewish  food  laws  for  Gentiles; 
and  (4)  those  who  did  not  insist  on  circumcision  and  Jewish  food  laws,  and  saw  no  abiding 
significance  in  the  cult  at  the  Jerusalem  Temple. — D.J.H. 

1106.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “Women  in  the  Church:  a  Biblical  Survey,”  Christian  Brethren  Review 
[Exeter,  UK]  33  (’82)  7-14. 

This  reflection  on  how  to  interpret  the  biblical  evidence  regarding  women  in  the  church  contains 
five  parts:  in  creation,  in  the  fall,  in  the  new  creation  (Jesus  and  Paul),  the  priesthood  of  women, 
and  Brethren  traditions  and  practices.  Since  the  subjugation  of  women  is  a  symptom  of  the  fall  (see 
Gen  3:16),  the  implication  of  Christ’s  work  for  the  liberation  of  women  is  plain. — D.J.H. 


1 107.  A.  Diez  Macho,  “Iglesia  Santa  en  la  Sagrada  Escritura,”  ScriptTheol  14  (3,  ’82)  733-756. 

This  investigation  of  “holy  church”  in  Scripture  considers  the  biblical  idea  of  holiness,  the  basis 
of  the  church’s  holiness  in  its  consecration  to  God  by  a  new  covenant,  the  church  as  a  priestly 
kingdom  and  a  holy  nation,  baptism  as  entering  into  the  holy  church  and  the  divine  life,  the 
Eucharist  as  the  source  of  the  church’s  holiness,  and  the  holiness  of  the  church  in  process. — D.J.H. 

1108.  J.  Galot,  “Le  sacerdoce  catholique  VIII.  Developpement  du  ministere  sacerdotal  dans  les 
premieres  communautes  chretiennes,”  EspVie  92  (50,  ’82)  689-700. 

( 1 )  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  twelve  apostles  at  Pentecost  can  be  considered  as  the  first 
priestly  ordination  in  the  church.  (2)  The  Seven  (see  Acts  6:1-6)  were  ordained  as  presbyters  for 
eucharistic  service  (“to  serve  tables”).  The  presbyters  in  the  local  churches  had  pastoral,  doctrin¬ 
al,  and  cultic  functions.  (3)  There  was  no  opposition  between  the  charismatic  and  institutional 
aspects  of  ministry,  since  ministry  was  regarded  as  a  charism  (see  1  Tim  1:6;  4:14).  As  the 
communities  grew,  the  organization  of  the  local  ministry  developed  in  complexity  and  unity. — 
D.J.H. 

1 109.  J.  K.  Howard,  “Neither  Male  nor  Female:  An  Examination  of  the  Status  of  Women  in  the 
New  Testament,”  EvangQuart  55  (1,  ’83)  31^12. 

Gal  3:28  proclaims  a  common  status  for  all  who  are  in  Christ,  regardless  of  social  status,  race,  or 
sex.  This  principle  is  expressed  in  the  right  given  to  the  women  members  of  the  Corinthian 
community  to  take  an  active  and  audible  part  in  church  worship  (1  Cor  1 1:3-17;  cf.  14:34-35).  But 
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1  Tim  2:1 1-12  implies  that  women  are  not  to  aspire  to  the  role  of  leadership,  i.e.  as  superintendents 
of  the  local  congregation;  their  role  is  to  be  a  “lay”  ministry. — D.J.H. 

1110.  S.  Kelleher,  “Spirit  and  Institution  in  the  Church,”  Biblebhashyam  8  (4,  ’82)  227-233. 

Paul  and  the  author  of  1  Peter  (see  4:10-1 1)  regarded  the  charismatic  element  as  an  essential, 
constitutive  element  of  church  life.  The  charismatic  element  determines  the  purpose  of  every 
church  office  (building  up  the  church)  and  its  mode  of  operation  (in  a  spirit  of  service). — D.J.H. 

1111.  T.  Matura,  “References  bibliques  de  la  vie  religieuse,”  NouvRevTheol  105  (1,  ’83) 
47-68. 

Neither  vows  and  evangelical  counsels  nor  the  triad  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience  as  they 
are  usually  defined  in  connection  with  religious  life  rest  squarely  on  Scripture.  The  principal 
reference  points  in  Scripture  for  religious  life  are  the  gospel,  the  primacy  of  Jesus  and  following 
him,  the  new  community  and  its  law,  and  witness  or  mission.  Thus  the  religious  life  is  one  way  of 
realizing  the  Christian  life. — D.J.H. 

1112.  G.  O'Collins,  “II  ministero  petrino,”  RassTeol  23  (6,  ’82)  469^482. 

This  presentation  of  the  NT  evidence  about  the  Petrine  ministry  discusses  Peter  as  the  witness 
par  excellence  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  [see  §  25-832],  his  activity  during  the  public  ministry  of 
Jesus,  his  relationship  to  the  other  apostles,  the  dark  side  of  his  person,  other  NT  data,  and  the 
connection  between  Peter  and  the  papacy.  Peter  fulfilled  his  ministry  primarily  by  being  the  official 
witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

1113.  O.  Rogers,  “The  Role  of  Women  in  the  Church,”  Christian  Brethren  Review  [Exeter, 
UK]  33  (’82)  57-68. 

After  reflection  on  the  cultural  background  of  the  NT  teaching  on  women,  this  article  considers 
what  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  the  Pauline  epistles  in  particular,  say  about  the  role  of  women  in  the 
church.  Then  it  places  these  statements  in  the  context  of  God’s  divine  order  and  Christ’s  work  of 
restoration.  Scripture  assures  us  that  spiritual  equality  is  God’s  intention. — D.J.H. 

1114.  I.  Stockton,  “Children,  Church  and  Kingdom,”  ScotJournTheol  36  (1,  ’83)  87-97. 

Jesus  not  only  had  specific  things  to  say  about  children;  he  also  had  a  particular  ministry  to 
children  and  an  attitude  uncharacteristic  of  his  contemporaries.  In  Jesus’  ministry  the  child  became 
a  teaching  aid  in  flesh  and  blood,  a  sign  of  hope,  and  a  pointer  to  the  kingdom.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  the  NT  that  the  children  of  adult  believers  were  not  members  of  the  church.  A  church 
without  children  is  scarcely  a  church  at  all. — D.J.H. 

1115.  A.  Vanhoye,  “Le  ministere  dans  l’Eglise.  Reflexions  a  propos  d’un  ouvrage  recent. 
I. — Les  donnees  du  Nouveau  Testament,”  NouvRevTheol  104  (5,  ’82)  722-738. 

This  critique  of  E.  Schillebeeckx’s  use  of  NT  evidence  in  his  Kerkelijk  amt  (2nd  ed.,  1980)  gives 
special  attention  to  his  treatment  of  the  apostles  and  apostleship,  the  rise  ot  ministries  in  the  church 
“from  below,”  the  role  of  the  community,  the  place  of  the  hierarchy,  the  presbyteral  order,  and 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  It  concludes  that  Schillebeeckx’s  positions  are  not  demanded  by 
the  NT  data  and  that  his  presentation  is  marred  by  methodological  Haws,  the  frequent  absence  of 
scientific  rigor,  and  one-sided  affirmations.  [The  same  issue  (pp.  738-748)  contains  H.  Crouzel’s 
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critique  of  Schillebeeckx’s  use  of  the  patristic  evidence  on  ministry.  English  versions  of  both 
articles  appear  in  ClerRev  68  (5,  ’83)  155-168,  173-174.] — D.J.H. 

1 1 16.  H.-J.  Venetz,  “Dealing  with  Dissenters  in  the  New  Testament  Communities,”  Concilium 
158  (’82)  67-74. 

The  NT  writings  that  give  information  about  dissenters  and/or  advice  on  how  to  deal  with  them 
were  written  by  people  in  positions  of  responsibility  with  respect  to  their  audiences.  Their  ways  of 
treating  dissenters  were  determined  to  some  extent  by  personal  presuppositions  and  by  the  effect  of 
the  situation.  The  principles  for  dealing  with  dissenters  that  are  established  in  the  Bible  could 
provide  a  normative  framework  for  dealing  with  dissenters  in  the  church. — D.J.H. 


Various  Themes 

1117.  R.  Aguirre,  “Los  intereses  del  pueblo  en  la  moral  de  las  comunidades  primitivas  (Nuevo 
Testamento),”  Moralia  [Madrid]  5  (1-2,  ’83)  19-45. 

Do  the  moral  teachings  in  the  NT  express  the  interests  of  the  poor  or  those  of  the  established 
order?  This  question  is  examined  with  reference  to  the  Jesus  movement,  Paul,  the  Corinthian 
community,  the  Pauline  tradition,  Jewish  Christianity,  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  Jesus  move¬ 
ment  responded  to  and  expressed  the  interests  of  the  poor.  However,  there  was  a  fundamental 
tension  between  the  utopian  ideal  of  the  kingdom  preached  by  Jesus  and  the  necessity  of  incarnat¬ 
ing  and  articulating  this  ideal  in  a  practical  form;  the  latter  process  often  led  to  the  subordination  of 
the  people’s  interests  to  the  concerns  of  institutions  and  the  established  order.— D.J.H. 

1 1 18.  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray,  “Faith  in  the  New  Testament:  A  Baptist  Perspective,”  American 
Baptist  Quarterly  [Rochester,  NY]  1  (2,  ’82)  137-143. 

Jesus  called  for  conversion  because  the  kingdom  of  God  was  breaking  into  the  world.  The 
Fourth  Evangelist  stressed  the  importance  of  faith  in  Jesus  and  his  word.  Paul  related  belief  in  the 
gospel  to  belief  in  God’s  activity  and  to  human  obedience,  knowledge,  hope,  and  trust;  he 
understood  baptism  as  passing  from  alienation  without  Christ  to  existence  in  Christ.  Both  the 
Evangelists  and  Paul  made  strong  statements  about  the  priority  of  God  in  election  and  about  human 
responsibility  in  answering  God's  call  in  the  gospel. — D.J.H. 

1119.  J.  A.  Burgess,  “Faith:  New  Testament  Perspectives,”  American  Baptist  Quarterly 
[Rochester,  NY]  1  (2,  ’82)  143-148. 

No  single  NT  meaning  for  “faith”  exists,  because  the  NT  writers  were  not  asked  to  define  faith. 
The  varying  perspectives  on  faith  in  Paul’s  letters,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Hebrews,  1  Peter,  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Gospel,  and  the  letter  of  James  at  the  very  least  allow  for  faith  as  a  gift  of  God.  This  means 
that  adult  baptism  is  simply  delayed  infant  baptism. — D.J.H. 

1120.  J.  M.  Carretero,  “El  concepto  de  belleza  en  la  Biblia.  Introduccion  a  una  Estetica 
Bfblica,”  MiscCom  40  (76,  ’82)  3-44. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  discusses  the  Bible  and  aesthetics  from  primitive  Christian  theology 
through  the  19th  century,  and  then  considers  the  first  stammering  attempts  at  a  biblical  aesthetics  in 
the  20th  century  made  by  H.  Krug,  J.  A.  Montgomery,  C.  Westermann,  T.  Boman,  C.  Tresmon- 
tant,  G.  von  Rad,  and  H.  U.  von  Balthasar.  The  second  part  provides  suggestions  for  studying  the 
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concept  of  beauty  in  the  Bible  with  reference  to  exemplarism,  contemplation,  and  the  divine 
word. — D.J.H. 

1121.  S.  Castro,  “Experiencia  religiosa  del  Espiritu  en  la  Biblia,”  Revista  de  Espiritualidad 
[Madrid]  42  (166,  ’83)  7-34. 

After  reflecting  on  the  Bible  as  an  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  article  considers  what  the 
Bible  says  about  the  place  of  the  Spirit  in  the  origins  of  life,  the  early  history  of  Israel,  and  the 
activity  of  the  prophets.  Then  it  treats  the  NT  evidence  under  four  headings:  the  new  dawn  of  the 
Spirit  in  Jesus,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  the  experience  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  mystery  of  the  Spirit. — 
D.J.H. 

1122.  C.  E.  B.  Cranfield,  “Thoughts  on  New  Testament  Eschatology,”  ScotJournTheol  35  (6, 
’82)  497-512. 

The  assumption  that,  due  to  the  delay  of  the  parousia,  there  was  a  marked  difference  between  the 
eschatology  of  Lk-Acts  and  Jn  and  that  of  Paul’s  letters  and  Mk  is  open  to  question  and  is  not  an 
assured  result  of  NT  scholarship.  Insistence  on  the  nearness  of  the  end  was  characteristic  of  the  NT 
as  a  whole,  but  the  idea  that  the  end  would  necessarily  occur  within  at  most  a  few  decades  was 
rejected  as  an  error.  The  time  before  the  end  was  viewed  as  an  opportunity  provided  by  God’s 
patience;  the  believer  had  to  be  ready  all  the  time. — D.J.H. 

1123.  J.  Dart,  “Balancing  Out  the  Trinity:  The  Genders  of  the  Godhead,”  Christian  Century 
[Chicago]  100  (5,  ’83)  147-150. 

The  ideas  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  feminine  and  Jesus  as  androgynous  in  a  symbolic  sense  seem  to 
have  been  current  in  lst-century  A.D.  Christianity  but  rejected  by  the  developing  church  for 
various  reasons.  The  recovery  of  these  ideas  could  lead  to  a  more  “balanced  out”  theology  of  the 
Christian  godhead. — D.J.H. 

1124.  S.  Erlandsson,  “Faith  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments:  Harmony  or  Disagreement?” 
ConcTheolQuart  47  (1,  ’83)  1-14. 

The  object  of  faith  in  both  Testaments  is  God’s  undeserved  goodness  and  mercy  toward  sinful 
humanity;  the  differences  between  the  Testaments  concern  only  the  outward  form  of  the  gospel. 
The  summary  and  true  intent  of  the  Law  in  both  Testaments  are  the  same,  namely  trust  in  the  Lord 
and  love  of  neighbor.  In  OT  times,  however,  the  Law  was  connected  with  many  outward 
regulations. — D.J.H. 

1125.  P.  Fiedler,  “Probleme  der  Abendmahlsforschung,”  ArchivLiturgWiss  24  (2,  ’82)  1 90— 
223. 

After  outlining  the  problems  connected  with  the  Last  Supper  in  the  NT,  this  article  discusses 
various  theories  about  the  literary  relationships  between  the  NT  accounts  and  then  focuses  on  seven 
specific  questions:  whether  Jesus’  last  meal  was  a  Passover  meal,  whether  the  covenant  typology 
from  Exod  24:8  or  the  “new  covenant”  idea  from  Jer  31:31-34  was  more  original,  how  scandalous 
drinking  “the  blood”  would  have  been  for  Jews,  whether  there  is  any  reference  to  Isaiah  53  in  the 
NT  Last  Supper  accounts,  whether  the  idea  of  vicarious  expiation  was  current  in  Aramaic-speaking 
Judaism,  what  consciousness  Jesus  had  ot  his  impending  death,  and  whether  Jesus’  proclamation 
of  the  kingdom  was  consistent  with  an  expectation  that  his  death  could  mediate  salvation.  The  final 
part  discusses  the  post-Easter  development  under  three  headings:  the  Easter  event  as  the  basis  for 
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the  church’s  celebration  of  the  Last  Supper,  variety  in  the  understanding  of  the  meal,  and  the 
presence  of  Jesus  Christ  at  the  Lord’s  Supper.  A  three-page  bibliography  is  included. — D.J.H. 

1126.  D.  Flusser,  “Die  Sakramente  und  das  Judentum,’’  Judaica  [Zurich]  39  (1,  ’83)  3-18. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  is  rooted  in  the  Passover  celebration,  the  Essene  common  meals, 
the  sacrifices  in  the  Temple,  and  the  Jewish  blessings.  The  Jewish  roots  of  baptism  include 
circumcision  and  the  immersion  of  proselytes,  as  well  as  the  Essene  baptism  as  it  was  adapted  by 
John  the  Baptist.  The  strength  of  the  connection  between  Christian  sacramental  thinking  and  the 
Jewish  understanding  of  holiness  and  sanctification  indicates  that  the  Christian  sacraments  are 
clearly  of  Jewish  origin. — D.J.H. 

1127.  L.  E.  Frizzell,  “Pilgrimage:  a  Study  of  the  Biblical  Experience,’’  Jeevcidhara  12(71,  ’82) 
358-367. 

Pilgrimage  involves  separation  from  home,  a  journey  to  a  sacred  place,  a  specific  purpose,  and 
hardship.  After  tracing  the  pilgrimage  motif  through  the  OT  (the  patriarchs,  Israel  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  the  monarchy,  the  Passover  under  Hezekiah),  the  article  considers  Jesus’  Passover  pilgrim¬ 
age  in  Lk  2:41-52  and  the  references  to  pilgrimage  in  Jesus’  missionary  sermon  (Mt  10:1^42;  Mk 
6:7-12;  Lk  9:1-6;  10: 1-16).— D.J.H. 

1128.  P.  Fruchon,  “Comprendre  les  apocalypses,’’  LumVie  31  (160,  ’82)  80-93. 

Most  apocalyptic  texts  do  not  belong  to  the  Bible;  they  exhibit  a  different  understanding  of  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  apocalypses  that  are  part  of  Scripture  do  not  contradict  its  economy 
and  even  belong  to  it  to  the  point  of  being  inseparable  from  it;  their  positive  function  must  be 
discovered  and  defined.  [The  same  issue  (pp.  94-95)  contains  a  bibliography  on  apocalyptic 
writings  compiled  by  H.  Cousin.] — D.J.H. 

1129.  J.  G.  Gager,  “Body-symbols  and  social  reality:  resurrection,  incarnation  and  asceticism  in 
early  Christianity,”  Religion  12  (4,  ’82)  345-364. 

M.  Douglas’s  theory  that  body  symbolism  always  points  in  the  direction  of  social  concerns  and 
that  efforts  to  separate  body  and  spirit  indicate  sentiments  of  revolt  and  alienation  has  proved 
fruitful  for  understanding  several  aspects  of  early  Christianity.  For  example,  expectations  of 
imminent  resurrection  and  views  of  the  resurrection  that  denied  the  physical  aspect  were  regularly 
associated  with  separatist-sectarian  behavior.  Her  proposals  have  also  illuminated  the  post- 
Constantinian  debates  about  the  incarnation  and  the  development  of  asceticism  in  early  monasti- 
cism.  Thus  body  symbols  provide  a  new  thread  for  tracing  the  transformation  of  Christianity  from 
an  obscure  cluster  of  sects  in  Palestine  to  an  institution  of  unparalleled  spiritual  and  political  power 
in  the  Roman  empire. — D.J.H. 

1130.  R.  W.  Graham,  “Women  in  the  Ministry  of  Jesus  and  in  the  Early  Church,”  LexTheol 
Quart  18(1,  ’83)  1-42. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  surveys  what  the  Gospels  say  about  women  with  regard  to  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  the  actions  of  Jesus,  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  family  of  Jesus, 
and  the  Twelve,  respectively.  The  second  part  focuses  on  key  passages  concerning  women  by  or 
about  Paul:  Gal  3:28;  Acts  16:11-15;  1  Cor  1 1:2-16;  14:33b— 36;  Phil  4:2-3;  Rom  16:1-16;  1  Cor 
6:12-20;  7 : 1  — 40;  Col  3:18-19;  and  Eph  5:21-33.  Sections  on  the  Pastorals  and  1  Peter  are  also 
included.  The  dominant  teaching  of  the  NT  is  that  in  Christ  there  is  no  distinction  between  male 
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and  female;  the  declensions  from  that  principle  are  relatively  late  in  date  and  few  in  number. — 
D.J.H. 

1131.  P.  Grelot,  “La  morale  evangelique  dans  un  monde  secularise.  Reflexion  a  partir  de 
l’Ecriture  sainte,”  RevTheoILouv  14  (1,  ’83)  5-52. 

The  central  question  addressed  in  this  article  is  what  role  Scripture  has  been  called  to  play  in  the 
secularized  world:  Has  there  been  a  total  break  between  the  secularized  world  and  Scripture  so  that 
no  dialogue  between  the  two  is  now  possible?  After  an  opening  section  on  the  role  of  Scripture  in 
theology,  it  discusses  the  radical  transformation  of  ethics  by  biblical  revelation  in  the  two  Testa¬ 
ments,  and  the  presentation  through  dialogue  of  biblical  ethics  to  the  secularized  world.  Such 
dialogue  is  not  only  possible  but  obligatory  for  Christians. — E.G.B. 

1132.  R.  Heddendorf,  “The  Idea  of  a  Biblical  Sociology,”  Encounter  44  (2,  ’83)  185-196. 

The  foundation  on  which  a  biblical  sociology  must  be  developed  is  the  fact  that  all  principles  for 
social  relations  are  located  in  creation  and  revealed  in  Scripture.  Measured  against  the  social 
relations  intended  by  God  in  creation,  modern  human  relationships  will  be  understood  as  weak  and 
distorted  products  of  sinful  human  nature.  But  without  such  understanding,  the  poverty  of  the 
present  human  condition  in  society  can  never  be  comprehended. — D.J.H. 

1133.  H.  Hegermann,  “Biblisch-theologische  Erwagungen  eines  Neutestamentlers  zum  Pro- 
blemkreis  Okologie,”  TheolZeit  39  (2,  ’83)  102-118. 

After  observations  on  the  current  ecological  crisis  and  its  challenge  to  Christian  theology,  the 
article  defends  five  theses  concerning  the  task  of  the  biblical  exegete  as  theologian,  the  early 
church’s  decision  against  the  saving  power  of  the  Torah,  Paul’s  rejection  of  the  theologia  gloriae 
and  his  warnings  about  divine  judgment,  the  renewal  of  the  OT  faith  in  the  Creator  through  Jesus 
and  the  Easter  event,  and  the  idea  of  Jesus  as  the  preexistent  mediator  of  revelation  in  creation  and 
history.  What  the  Bible  has  to  offer  regarding  the  ecological  crisis  is  the  early  church’s  faith  in 
God’s  gracious  relationship  with  humanity. — D.J.H. 

1134.  E.  Kasemann,  “The  Gospel  and  the  Pious,”  AusBibRev  30  (’82)  1-9. 

From  the  beginning,  the  gospel  has  inflamed  “pious”  groups  and  encountered  its  strongest 
opposition  from  them.  The  permanent  legacy  of  Pauline  theology  is  to  have  destroyed  the  illusions 
of  those  who  are  pious  through  works  and  the  ideologies  of  the  enthusiasts  by  confronting  them 
with  the  crucified  one.  Only  the  Word  of  God  manifests  what  is  true  religiosity  and  piety. — D.J.H. 

1135.  M.  Kocher,  “Presupposes  d’une  pneumatologie  charismatique.  Recherche  en  theologie 
reformee,”  Hokhma  22  (’83)  21-42. 

This  first  installment  in  a  three-part  project  describes  the  place  and  meaning  attributed  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  various  biblical  writers:  the  OT  background  and  the  semantic  fields  of  ruah  and 
pneuma,  Matthew  and  Mark,  Luke  and  his  specificity,  Paul,  and  John.  The  next  installment  will 
clarify  the  order  that  exists  in  the  diverse  biblical  evidence  in  order  to  formulate  the  presuppositions 
of  a  charismatic  pneumatology. — D.J.H. 

1 136.  J.  Each,  “Milczenie  Biblii  wokof  problemu  usuwania  plbdu  zFona  matki  (Das  Schweigen 
der  Bibel  iiber  das  Problem  der  Kinderabtreibung),”  CollTheol  52  (3,  ’82)  57-65. 

Abortion  is  explicitly  treated  nowhere  in  the  Bible,  because  the  biblical  authors  very  likely 
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believed  that  it  was  already  referred  to  in  the  Decalogue’s  prohibition  against  murder.  Surely  Jesus’ 
reinterpretation  of  this  broadly  encompassing  prohibition  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  5:21-26) 
also  included  the  fetus.  Moreover,  Didache,  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  Apology  of  Aristides,  Epistle  of 
Diognetus,  Minucius  Felix’s  Octavius,  and  Tertullian’s  Apologeticum  explicitly  include  the  fetus 
in  the  Decalogue’s  prohibition  against  murder.  For  all  these  authors,  the  basic  reasoning  was  that 
destroying  a  fetus  is  equivalent  to  murdering  a  person. — J.P. 

1137.  M.  Limbeck,  “Vom  Geist  reden  sie  alle.  Die  Eigenart  des  neutestamentlichen  Geistver- 
standnisses,”  BibKirch  37  (4,  ’82)  118-126. 

Jewish  groups  such  as  the  Qumran  community  were  convinced  that  God  had  given  his  Spirit  to 
them  in  a  special  way.  The  distinctiveness  of  the  NT  outlook  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  i.e.  that  since  Easter  the  Spirit  comes  into  our  world  from  Jesus. 
The  presence  of  this  Spirit  is  recognizable  in  the  life  that  transcends  the  tension  between  willing 
and  being  able  (see  Romans  7-8)  and  in  the  mercy  that  leads  to  justice  (see  Mt  12:1-21;  22:34— 
40).— D.J.H. 

1138.  H.  Lona,  “Attente  et  savoir  de  la  fin.  Apocalyptique  et  eschatologie  neotestamentaires,” 
LumVie  31  (160,  ’82)  25-33. 

Jewish  apocalypticism  implied  the  expectation  that  God  would  end  the  present  time  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  bring  in  a  new  age  of  salvation  for  the  elect.  The  Christian  emphasis  on  Christ  bringing 
about  the  reality  of  salvation  in  the  present  led  to  the  gradual  Christian  abandonment  of  the 
apocalyptic  dimension  in  favor  of  understanding  eschatology  as  knowledge  about  the  end  of 
time.— D.J.H. 

1139.  B.  Mallia,  “Social  Justice:  A  Biblical  Dimension,’’  AfricEcclRev  25  (1,  ’83)  33-41,  (2, 
’83)  109-113. 

This  search  for  the  biblical-theological  foundations  of  social  justice  considers  the  biblical  themes 
of  creation,  holiness,  exodus,  covenant,  messiah,  and  eschatological  promise.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  growing  awareness  of  social  justice  corresponding  to  the  growth  of  revelation  and  its 
ultimate  fulfillment — the  glory  of  the  human  person  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  second  part  provides 
questions  for  discussion  regarding  the  implementation  of  the  six  biblical  themes  treated  in  the  first 
part. — D.J.H. 

Il40r.  C.  Marucci,  Parole  di  Gesu  sul  divorzio  [NTA  27,  p.  210]. 

A.  Cannizzo,  “Parole  di  Gesu  sul  divorzio,’’  CivCatt  134  (3186,  ’83)  562-566. — Marucci's 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  NT  teachings  on  divorce  and  their  historical  context  attains  a  high 
scientific  level.  His  interpretation  of  porneia  in  Mt  5:32;  19:9  as  immodesty  and  fornication  leads 
him  to  conclude  that  the  exceptive  clauses  were  Matthew’s  adaptation  of  Jesus’  teaching  to  the 
Jewish-Christian  situation  in  order  to  safeguard  the  sanctity  of  marriage. — D.J.H. 

1 141.  P.  S.  Minear,  “Holy  People,  Holy  Land,  Holy  City.  The  Genesis  and  Genius  of  Christian 
Attitudes,’’  Interpretation  37  (1,  ’83)  18-31. 

In  his  death  and  resurrection,  Jesus’  holiness  became  the  measure  and  standard  of  all  holiness, 
which  was  now  rightly  predicated  of  persons  and  provoked  significant  conflict  with  opposing 
forces.  This  new  definition  of  holiness  influenced  what  the  NT  writers  said  about  the  holy  people 
(see  Jn  1:11-12;  1  Pet  1:23-2:10;  Heb  3:1-14;  Gal  3:1-14),  the  holy  city  (see  Heb  12:14—24; 
13:12-14;  Rev  3:12;  11:2,  8,  13;  20:9;  21:2-22:19;  Gal  4:21-5:1),  and  the  holy  land  (Acts  7).  The 
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allegory  of  the  olive  tree  in  Rom  11:16-32  reflects  Paul’s  attempt  at  dealing  with  the  relation 
between  the  old  and  NT  understandings  of  holiness. — D.J.H. 

1 142.  L.  Nereparampil,  “Christian  Witness  and  Discipleship,’’  Biblebhashyam  8  (4,  ’82)  1 89— 
203. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  every  Christian  disciple  is  a  witness  before  the  world  with  the  serious  task 
of  proving  the  claims  of  Christ  and  his  gospel  as  in  a  law  courff  After  discussing  the  general  idea  of 
witness  in  secular  and  biblical  usage,  the  article  considers  eighteen  aspects  of  the  NT  concept  of 
witness. — D.J.H. 

1143.  A.  Paul,  “L’apocalyptique,  source  majeure  du  christianisme,”  LumVie  31  (160,  ’82) 
13-24. 

In  postexilic  Israel  apocalypticism  constituted  a  new  system  of  Scripture  concerned  with  heaven¬ 
ly  realities,  replacing  the  state  and  the  Temple  at  the  center  of  Jewish  life.  So  great  was  its 
influence  on  later  Judaism  and  Christianity,  that  it  can  be  seen  as  a  mixture  of  proto-Judaism  and 
proto-Christianity . — D .  J .  H . 

1144.  X.  Pikaza,  “Guerra  y  paz  en  la  Biblia,’’  RazFe  207  (1014,  ’83)  40-55. 

The  OT  envisions  peace  at  the  beginning  (see  Genesis  1),  an  intermediate  period  of  war  and 
violence,  and  a  definitive  state  of  peace  without  end.  It  presents  four  postures  vis-a-vis  war:  holy 
war,  renunciation  of  all  war,  messianic  pacifism,  and  eschatological  war.  Jesus’  attitude  toward 
war  involved  the  proclamation  of  universal  peace,  mediation  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  war  against 
satanic  forces,  and  ascent  to  Jerusalem  and  surrender  of  life.  Those  who  follow  Jesus  must  preach, 
make,  and  celebrate  peace. — D.J.H. 

1145.  J.  Plevnik,  “Divine  Call  and  Human  Response.  Praying  with  the  Word,”  Way  23  (2,  ’83) 
148-159. 

Seeking  to  give  some  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  prayers  in  the  NT  and  to  indicate  how  they  can 
be  “appropriated”  today,  this  article  considers  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Mt  6:9-13;  Lk  1 1:1-4),  Jesus’ 
instructions  about  prayer,  prayer  in  Luke’s  infancy  narratives,  prayers  of  offering  one’s  life  to 
God,  prayers  in  Paul’s  letters,  and  prayers  in  Revelation. — D.J.H. 

1146.  J.  Salguero,  “Relazione  tra  l’Antica  e  la  Nuova  Alleanza,”  Angelicum  60  (2,  ’83) 
165-189. 

This  reflection  on  the  relationship  between  the  old  and  new  covenants  contains  sections  on  the 
meaning  of  bent  and  related  terms,  the  covenant  and  its  later  development,  the  concept  of  revela¬ 
tion,  the  Christian  meaning  of  the  OT,  and  the  covenant  according  to  the  NT  (Synoptic  Gospels, 
Paul’s  letters,  Hebrews).  Fifteen  conclusions  are  drawn. — D.J.H. 

1147.  H.  Schurmann,  “Moraltheologische  Ansatze  in  den  Mahnungen  und  Weisungen  Jesu. 
Quaestiones  disputandae,”  TheolGlaub  72  (4,  ’82)  446-450. 

The  theological  context  of  Jesus’  ethical  admonitions  and  instructions  is  described  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  proclamation  of  God’s  salvation,  prayer  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  function  as  the 
definitive  revealer  of  God’s  will,  emphasis  on  present  eschatology,  double  love-commandment, 
concentration  of  the  Torah,  focus  on  its  ethical  elements,  task  as  wisdom  teacher  and  prophet, 
demand  for  love  as  growing  out  of  faith  in  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Christ  event,  and  impact  on 
post-Easter  developments. — D.J.H. 
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1148.  A.  Stoger,  “Zur  biblischen  Meditation  iiber  die  Hoffnung.  Ein  Literaturbericht,”  Bib 
Liturg  55  (4,  ’82)  214-221. 

Descriptions  of  and  comments  on  thirteen  books  recently  published  in  German  (some  translated 
from  other  languages)  on  various  parts  of  the  NT,  all  connected  in  a  general  way  with  the  theme  of 
hope. — D.J.H. 

1 149.  T.  N.  Swanson,  “The  Apocalyptic  Scriptures,”  Journal  ofDharma  [Bangalore]  7  (3,  ’82) 
313-330. 

After  a  brief  introduction  on  terms,  the  article  discusses  apocalyptic  eschatology,  apocalypses, 
and  apocalypticism,  respectively.  Then  it  considers  apocalyptic  in  early  Christianity,  in  the  history 
of  the  church,  and  in  the  present. — D.J.H. 

1150.  C.  R.  Taber,  “Missiology  and  the  Bible,”  Missiology  [Scottdale,  PA]  11  (2,  ’83)  229- 
245. 

The  missionary  character  of  the  Bible  is  evident  from  its  existence,  message,  and  contextual 
rootedness.  Today’s  missionary  situation  reveals  that  the  entire  Western  hermeneutical  and  theo¬ 
logical  enterprise  is  unavoidably  provincial. — D.J.H. 

1151.  U.  Vanni,  “Punti  di  tensione  escatologica  del  Nuovo  Testamento,”  RivistBib  30  (3--4,  ’82) 
363-380. 

NT  eschatology  has  to  do  with  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  salvation;  but  alongside  its 
chronological  dimension  there  is  a  vertical  one — an  achieved  optimal  realization.  This  explains  the 
various  aspects  that  are  in  tension  between  an  actualized  present  and  the  future  coming  of  Christ. 
Such  tension,  visible  in  the  eschatology  of  1-2  Thessalonians  and  1-2  Peter,  finds  its  resolution  in 
the  Johannine  circle.  In  examining  the  unity  and  diversity  of  the  NT,  an  abstract  and  isolated  view 
of  the  question  inevitably  leads  to  a  “canon  within  the  canon.”  On  the  other  hand,  close  attention 
to  history  makes  evident  the  riches  of  a  salvation  that  has  become  (already  in  the  NT  itself)  the 
history  of  a  revelation  addressed  to  those  who  live  out  this  salvation. 

1152.  R.  Yates,  “The  Judaizing  Controversy  in  the  New  Testament,”  EpworthRev  10  (1,  ’83) 
61-69. 

The  thesis  that  there  was  a  conflict  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  interests  in  the  early  church 
seems  to  be  the  key  to  the  situation  behind  many  of  the  NT  documents.  The  direction  that  the 
Judaizing  controversy  took  in  the  NT  can  be  traced  by  focusing  on  Acts  6:1-6,  Galatians  2, 

2  Corinthians  10-13,  Romans  9-11,  and  Acts  21. — D.J.H. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

1153.  S.  Bacchiocchi,  “Rome  and  Christianity  until  A.D.  62,”  AndUnivSemStud  21  (1,  ’83) 
3-25. 

Examination  of  the  available  sources  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  state  toward  Christian¬ 
ity  up  to  the  first  half  of  Nero’s  reign  (A.D.  62)  suggests  an  early  Roman  recognition  of  the  basic 
difference  between  the  politically  oriented  Jewish  messianic  movements  and  the  nonpolitical 
nature  of  Christianity.  This  recognition  contributed  to  a  Roman  policy  of  tolerance  toward 
Christianity  during  the  period  preceding  A.D.  62,  with  intolerance  springing  up  only  thereafter.  In 
fact,  the  Roman  government  facilitated  the  expansion  of  Christianity  by  restraining  hostile  anti- 
Christian  forces. — D.J.H. 
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1154.  M.  Bouttier,  “Bulletin  de  Nouveau  Testament:  Lieux  et  temps  de  l’apparition  du  Chris- 
tianisme,”  EtudTheolRel  58  (2,  ’83)  243-248. 

A  bulletin  of  eight  recently  published  books,  all  but  one  in  French,  on  various  aspects  of  the  NT 
world  and  the  birth  of  Christianity. — D.J.H. 

1155.  L.  L.  Grabbe,  “The  End  of  the  World  in  Early  Jewish  and  Christian  Calculations,” 
RevQum  11  (1,  ’82)  107-108. 

Both  pre-A.D.  135  Jewish  writers  and  Christian  authors  of  the  first  few  centuries  A.D.  calcu¬ 
lated  the  end  of  history  for  a  much  earlier  time  than  R.  T.  Beckwith  [see  §  25-6761  seems  to  have 
realized. — D.J.H. 

1156.  H.-J.  Klauck,  “Gutergemeinschaft  in  der  klassischen  Antike,  in  Qumran  und  im  Neuen 
Testament,”  RevQum  11  (1,  ’82)  47-79. 

In  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  holding  property  in  common  was  viewed  as  a  social  ideal  (see 
Plato,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Pythagoras).  Philo  (e.g.  Quod  omnis  probus  liber  sit  75-76)  and 
Josephus  (e.g.  War  2:124)  noted  in  their  descriptions  of  the  Essenes  the  fact  that  they  practiced 
communal  ownership  of  goods.  An  examination  of  lQpHab,  1QM,  1QH,  and  especially  IQS  and 
CD  shows  that  the  Qumran  community  continued  the  prophetic  and  apocalyptic  tradition  that  was 
critical  of  personal  wealth  and  promoted  poverty  of  the  spirit.  In  the  NT,  Acts  2:42^47  and  4:32-35 
(see  also  5:1-1 1;  6:1-6)  describe  the  early  Christian  community  in  Jerusalem  as  holding  all  things 
in  common. — M.P.H. 

Archaeology 

1157.  H.  Abramowitz,  “A  Note  on  Some  Retouched  Dies  of  the  Bar  Kokhba  Coinage,”  Israel 
Numismatic  Journal  [Jerusalem]  5  (’81)  38-43,  plate  8. 

In  the  Bar  Kokhba  coinage,  the  tracing  of  die  sequences  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
many  dies  were  recut,  relined,  and  corrected,  thus  producing  coins  that  resemble  others  only  in 
part. — D.J.H. 

1158.  D.  Barag,  “Studies  on  the  Coinage  of  Agrippa  II,”  Israel  Numismatic  Journal  [Jerusalem] 
5  (’81)  27-32,  plates  6-7. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  argues  that  all  the  coins  of  King  Agrippa  II  dating  from  his  fourteenth 
to  his  thirty-fifth  regnal  year  can  be  assigned  to  the  era  starting  in  A.D.  61.  The  second  part 
discusses  six  rare  and  unusual  coins  issued  by  Agrippa  II. — D.J.H. 

1159.  R.  Cohen,  “New  Light  on  the  Date  of  the  Petra-Gaza  Road,”  BibArch  45  (4,  ’82)  240- 
247. 

The  article  reports  on  recent  excavations  along  the  Petra-Gaza  road  between  Moje  ‘Awad  (on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Arabah)  and  Avdat.  The  fortresses  and  caravansaries  along  the  highway  were 
first  erected  during  the  3rd  and  2nd  centuries  B.C.  and  reached  their  peak  in  the  1st  century  A.D., 
presumably  during  the  reign  of  Aretas  IV.  Traffic  continued  along  this  route  into  the  3rd  and  4th 
centuries  A.D.;  evidence  exists  for  Petra’s  uninterrupted  prosperity  in  the  3rd  century  and  possibly 
beyond. — D.J.H. 


1160.  E.  DamatiandZ.  Erlich,  “A  Hoard  of  Denarii  and  a  Tridrachm  from  Wadi  Ed-Daliyeh,” 
Israel  Numismatic  Journal  [Jerusalem]  5  (’81)  33-37,  plates  9-10. 

The  most  important  discoveries  from  the  1980  archaeological  exploration  in  the  cave  ot  'Iraq 
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an-Na‘asana  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Wadi  ed-Daliyeh  (near  Jericho)  were  a  hoard  of  sixteen 
Roman  denarii  dating  between  A.D.  98/99  and  128/129,  and  a  provincial  silver  tridrachma  of 
Trajan  minted  between  A.D.  1 12  and  1 14.  The  coins  were  probably  brought  to  the  cave  during  the 
Bar  Kokhba  revolt. — D.J.H. 

1161.  H.  Geva,  “Hhpyrwt  bmswdt  yrwslym  bsnym,  1979-1982  (Excavations  in  the  Jerusalem 
Citadel,  1979-1982),”  Qadmoniot  15  (2-3,  ’82)  69-74. 

Remains  dating  from  the  First  Temple  period  to  the  Islamic  period  have  been  uncovered  in  the 
Citadel,  next  to  the  Jaffa  Gate  in  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem.  The  western  hill  of  Jerusalem  was 
abandoned  after  the  destruction  of  the  First  Temple  until  Hasmonean  times,  when  a  defensive  wall 
was  built  on  it.  Excavations  of  the  middle  tower  (southwest  of  the  present  Tower  of  David)  and  the 
wall  to  the  north  show  that  both  were  built  ca.  100  B.C.  on  bedrock,  not  on  the  remnants  of  an 
earlier  wall  (as  C.  N.  Johns  maintained).  Fortifications  and  an  ancient  dump  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  present  courtyard  date  from  the  same  period,  not  a  century  later  (as  Johns  also  asserted).  In  the 
Herodian  period,  a  new  tower  was  built  at  the  southern  end  of  the  courtyard,  and  the  inside  of  the 
defensive  wall  to  its  north  was  rebuilt.  A  stepped  pool  was  added  outside  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  Citadel;  Johns’s  dating  of  the  pool  to  the  Byzantine  period  is  incorrect.  In  the  1st  century,  a  new 
tower  with  two  large  rooms  and  a  courtyard  was  constructed  from  the  remains  of  the  earlier 
tower. — A.J.S. 

1 162.  C.  H.  Greenewalt,  E.  L.  Sterud,  and  D.  F.  Belknap,  “The  Sardis  Campaign  of  1978,” 
BullAmSchOrR.es  245  (’82)  1-34. 

In  1978  the  urban  survey  project  at  Sardis  focused  on  the  location  and  character  of  the  ancient 
city’s  peripheral  zones  and  on  the  geological  character  and  history  of  the  site.  Excavation  focused 
on  the  colossal  Lydian  structure  discovered  in  1976  and  explored  in  1977,  exposing  more  of  the 
important  Roman  colonnaded  avenue  and  part  of  a  monumental  Lydian  wall  beneath  that  avenue. 
The  reconstruction  project  (which  concerns  Lydian  architectural  terra-cottas,  i.e.  roof  and  revet¬ 
ment  tiles)  again  focused  on  tile  production. — D.J.H. 

1163.  D.  Hendin,  “Clashed  Die  Errors  in  Bar  Kokhba  Coins,”  Israel  Numismatic  Journal 
(Jerusalem]  5  (’81)  44-45,  plate  7. 

The  two  Bar  Kokhba  bronze  coins  described  in  this  article  exhibit  the  type  of  error  referred  to  by 
modern  numismatists  as  “clashed  dies,”  i.e.  portions  of  the  reverse  design  impressed  on  the 
obverse. — D.J.H. 


1164.  A.  S.  Kaufman,  “Where  the  Ancient  Temple  of  Jerusalem  Stood.  Extant  ‘Foundation 
Stone’  for  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  Is  Identified,”  BihArchRev  9  (2,  ’83)  41-59. 

The  Dome  of  the  Rock,  set  in  the  middle  of  the  Temple  Mount  in  Jerusalem,  was  not  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Temple  but  to  the  south  of  it.  The  original  Temple  site,  approximately  330  feet  (100 
meters)  to  the  northwest  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  is  occupied  by  the  Dome  of  the  Tablets.  This 
location  is  indicated  by  literary  sources,  archaeological  evidence,  and  ancient  artistic  representa¬ 
tions.  The  Second  Temple  was  built  on  the  same  site  as  the  First  Temple,  but  with  a  slightly 
different  orientation. — D.J.H. 

1165.  A.  Killick,  “Udruh — the  Frontier  of  an  Empire:  1980  and  1981  Seasons,  a  Preliminary 
Report,”  Levant  15  (’83)  110-131,  plates  IX-XII. 

The  ancient  site  at  Udruh  lies  to  the  west  of  the  village  of  Udruh  (located  ten  km.  east  of  Wadi 
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Musa  in  Jordan)  and  consists  of  a  large  trapezoidal  legionary  fortress  with  perimeter  walls, 
measuring  between  177  and  248  meters  in  length,  and  projecting  defensive  towers  (one  at  each 
comer  plus  twenty  at  intervals  along  the  walls).  Astride  the  fortress’s  north  perimeter  wall  is  an 
Ottoman  fort  and  outside  its  southwest  corner  tower  is  a  Byzantine  church.  R.  Brunnow  and  A. 
Domaszewski  recorded  the  site  in  1897  and  1898.  A  British  expedition  resurveyed  the  site  in  1980 
and  conducted  the  first  season  of  excavations  in  1981 .  This  article  discusses  literary  and  epigraphic 
sources  pertaining  to  Udruh,  the  legionary  fortress  and  its  architecture,  the  1981  excavations 
(which  concentrated  on  tower  1  and  the  principia  or  headquarters  building),  periods  during  which 
the  site  was  occupied  (from  Acheulian  to  late  Islamic),  and  other  sites  in  the  vicinity.  The  trade 
route  from  Arabia  northward  to  Syria  passed  through  Udruh  in  the  Nabatean  period  and  later 
became  the  Via  Trajana  Nova,  the  Roman  road  constructed  in  A.D.  1 1 1-1 14  between  Syria  and 
the  Red  Sea  coast.  The  1981  trenches  all  yielded  1st-  and  2nd-century  A.D.  material  from  levels 
associated  with  the  initial  construction  of  the  fortress  perimeter  wall,  corner  tower,  and  principia 
building.  It  is  plausible  to  suggest  that  the  fortress  was  originally  Trajanic  and  perhaps  constructed 
at  a  similar  time  to  the  adjacent  Via  Trajana  Nova.  In  addition  to  the  plates,  fourteen  figures 
illustrate  the  article. — E.G.B. 

1 166.  A.  Kindler,  “A  Re-Assessment  of  the  Dates  of  Some  Coins  of  the  Roman  Procurators  of 
Judaea,”  Israel  Numismatic  Journal  [Jerusalem]  5  (’81)  19-21,  plate  5. 

(1)  The  date  “year  33”  on  a  coin  from  the  first  issue  of  the  Roman  procurators  in  Judea  must 
refer  to  the  emperor  Augustus’  regnal  year  (A.D.  5/6),  not  to  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
battle  of  Actium.  (2)  A  Judean  coin  from  the  fifth  year  of  Nero’s  reign  (A.D.  58/59)  may  have  been 
issued  by  Porcius  Festus  rather  than  Antonius  Felix.  If  this  could  be  proved,  it  would  establish  the 
date  of  Paul’s  transfer  from  Caesarea  Maritima  to  Rome  as  A.D.  59. — D.J.H. 

1167.  M.  Krupp  and  S.  Qedar,  “The  Cross  on  the  Coins  of  King  Herod,”  Israel  Numismatic 
Journal  [Jerusalem]  5  (’81)  17-18,  plate  5. 

The  use  of  a  cross  instead  of  the  Greek  uncial  eta  at  the  beginning  of  King  Herod’s  name  on  one 
coin  suggests  that  the  crosses  found  on  other  Herodian  coins  also  stood  for  the  initial  letter  of  the 
king’s  name. — D.J.H. 

1 168.  Y.  Meshorer,  “Again  on  the  Beginning  of  the  Hasmonean  Coinage,”  Israel  Numismatic 
Journal  [Jerusalem]  5  (’81)  11-16,  plate  4. 

Nothing  in  the  arguments  advanced  by  D.  Barag  and  S.  Qedar  [§§  27-737-738]  disproves  the 
thesis  that  Hasmonean  coinage  started  only  under  Alexander  Jannaeus  and  that  the  coins  ascribed 
to  “Yehohanan”  belonged  to  his  successor,  John  Hyrcanus  II  (63^40  B.C.). — D.J.H. 

1 169.  E.  M.  Meyers,  “  ’rwn-hqwds  si  nbrtyn  (The  Ark  of  Nabratein),”  Qadmoniot  15  (2-3,  ’82) 
77-81. 

A  fragment  of  a  Torah  ark  was  found  in  the  synagogue  at  Nabratein  in  1981 .  The  ark  was  made 
of  limestone  and  had  a  peaked  roof;  it  was  decorated  with  lions,  a  shell,  and  other  ornamentation  in 
relief.  Originally  the  ark  stood  on  the  bema  at  the  southern  end  of  the  synagogue.  When  the 
synagogue  was  damaged  in  the  earthquake  ot  A.D.  306  and  subsequently  rebuilt,  this  fragment  of 
the  now  broken  ark  was  incorporated  into  the  new  bema.  Compared  with  other  examples,  the  form 
of  the  ark  shows  both  Roman  influence  and  a  symbolic  link  with  the  ark  ot  the  covenant  and  the 
Temple.  Its  secure  stratigraphic  date  indicates  the  importance  ot  the  ark  in  early  synagogues. — 
A.J.S. 
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1170.  E.  M.  Meyers,  J.  F.  Strange,  and  C.  L.  Meyers,  “Preliminary  Report  on  the  1980 
Excavations  at  en-Nabratein,  Israel,”  BullAmSchOrRes  244  (’81)  1-25. 

The  initial  season  of  excavation  at  Nabratein  in  Upper  Galilee  led  to  some  important,  though 
tentative,  conclusions:  (1)  Nabratein  provides  a  chronological  profile  completely  different  from 
those  of  Khirbet  Shema‘,  Meiron,  and  Gush  Halav.  (2)  The  evidence  for  cessation  of  occupation 
ca.  A.D.  350  is  indicative  of  the  great  social  and  economic  instability  of  that  decade.  (3)  The 
numismatic  evidence  from  Nabratein  (published  on  pp.  15-21  by  J.  Raynor)  points  to  a  new  way  of 
viewing  and  understanding  trade  in  northern  Palestine.  (4)  The  chronological  range  of  sherds 
suggests  that  the  site  endured  far  longer  than  the  stratified  deposits  yet  reveal. — D.J.H. 

1171.  J.  Naveh,  “An  Aramaic  Consolatory  Burial  Inscription,”  ‘Atiqot  [Jerusalem]  14  (’80) 
55-59,  plate  IX. 

The  Aramaic  text  on  ossuary  no.  2  discovered  in  a  burial  cave  on  Mount  Scopus  [see  §  27-1 176] 
is  written  in  a  Herodian  semiformal  (tending  to  vulgar  semiformal)  hand.  The  translation  of  the 
inscription  would  be  as  follows:  “Nobody  has  abolished  his  entering,  not  even  Eleazar  and 
Shappira.”  The  word  “his  entering”  ( lm‘lh )  could  be  an  ellipsis  for  entering  the  house  of  eternity, 
Sheol,  or  Hades. — D.J.H. 


1172.  E.  Netzer,  “Herod’s  Family  Tomb  in  Jerusalem,”  BibArchRev  9  (3,  ’83)  52-59. 

Given  the  certain  Herodian  date  of  the  round  structure  outside  the  Damascus  Gate  in  Jerusalem, 
the  similarity  of  its  plan  to  Augustus’  tomb  in  Rome,  and  the  use  of  the  unusual  opus  reticulation 
construction,  it  is  likely  that  this  ancient  tower  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great  as  his  family  tomb  and 
as  his  own  funerary  monument  in  Jerusalem. — D.J.H. 


1173.  E.  Netzer,  “Searching  for  Herod’s  Tomb,”  BibArchRev  9  (3,  ’83)  30-51. 

Herodium  was  a  harmonious  integration  of  a  countryside  palace  rich  in  gardens  and  orchards 
with  a  monument,  a  fortress,  a  district  capital,  and  the  burial  place  of  Herod  the  Great.  But  no 
evidence  of  a  tomb  has  so  far  been  found  anywhere  inside  the  hilltop  palace.  Nor  has  excavation  at 
the  monumental  building  in  Lower  Herodium  revealed  the  site  of  Herod’s  tomb.  Photographs  and 
plans  of  the  individual  parts  of  Herodium  accompany  the  article. — D.J.H. 

1174.  R.  Peled,  “Two  Roman  Sculptures,”  ‘ Atiqot  [Jerusalem]  14  (’80)  99-102,  plates  XX- 
XXI. 

( 1 )  The  marble  head  of  a  bearded  bald  man  discovered  in  1935  at  Tell  Rafa  should  be  dated  to  the 
first  half  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.;  it  has  some  elements  of  the  Greek  “philosopher”  type.  (2)  The 
marble  bust  found  at  Sebastia  in  1935  represents  a  philosopher  of  the  Epicurean  school;  it  was 
probably  made  in  the  1st  century  A.D. — D.J.H. 

1175.  H.  Plommer,  “Scythopolis,  Caesarea  and  Vitruvius:  Sounding-Vessels  in  Ancient 
Theatres,”  Levant  15  (’83)  132-140,  plates  XIII-XV. 

The  article  considers  the  physical  location  of  the  bronze  sounding  vessels  ( echeia )  in  the  cavea 
according  to  Vitruvius’  descriptions  and  the  evidence  of  actual  ancient  theaters.  Scythopolis  in  the 
Decapolis  can  apparently  boast  a  theater  designed  for  echeia.  Similar  arrangements  for  these 
sounding  vessels  may  have  existed  at  Aezani  in  Phrygia  and  at  Caesarea  Maritima.  Perhaps  the  use 
ot  echeia  in  theaters  was  a  short-lived  fashion  in  the  early  years  of  Augustus. — D.J.H. 
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1 176.  L.  Y.  Rahmani,  “A  Jewish  Rock-Cut  Tomb  on  Mt.  Scopus,”  'Atiqot  [Jerusalem]  14  ('80) 
49-54,  plates  VII-IX. 

A  rock-cut  tomb  excavated  in  1973  on  the  southeast  slope  of  Mount  Scopus  contained  seven 
kokim,  six  level  with  the  shelf  extending  along  three  of  the  chamber  walls  and  one  level  with  the 
central  pit.  The  finds  included  nine  ossuaries  made  of  local  soft  limestone,  pottery  ranging  from 
late  Hasmonean  times  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Temple  period,  two  small  iron  nails,  and  an  iron 
finger-ring  with  a  glass  image  of  Fortuna-Tyche. — D.J.H. 

1177.  L.  Y.  Rahmani,  “Miscellanea — Roman  to  Medieval,”  'Atiqot  [Jerusalem]  14  (’80)  1 03— 
113,  plates  XXII-XXV. 

The  article  reports  on  a  Roman  planta  pedis  stamp,  a  draw  well  on  a  Roman  gem,  a  late  Roman 
libra  weight,  a  lead  coffin  from  the  Judean  foothills,  a  representation  of  Jesus’  baptism  on  a 
eulogia  token,  and  medieval  architectural  fragments  from  Acre  and  the  Nazareth  region. — D.J.H. 

1 178.  R.  Reich,  “Mqww’wt-thrh  yhwdyym  btl  gzr  (Jewish  Ritual  Baths  at  Tel  Gezer),”  Qadmo- 
niot  15  (2-3,  ’82)  74-76. 

According  to  1  Macc  13:43—48,  Gezer  was  resettled  by  Jews  after  Simon  the  Maccabee’s 
conquest.  R.  A.  S.  Macalister’s  excavations  provided  hitherto  unrecognized  evidence  for  Jewish 
occupation:  In  a  wing  added  to  the  southeast  corner  of  a  house  is  a  stepped  pool  that  Macalister 
identified  as  a  cistern;  however,  the  pool’s  size  and  small  volume  make  this  identification  unlikely. 
A  small  collecting  basin  fed  by  rainwater  channeled  into  it  from  the  roof  was  connected  to  the  pool 
by  a  hole  in  the  wall.  The  pool  with  its  connected  water  source  matches  many  other  installations  for 
ritual  purification,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  built  onto  an  already  existing  house  argues  for  its 
construction  during  the  Jewish  occupation  of  Gezer.— A.J.S. 

1179.  R.  Reich,  “A  Note  on  the  Aramaic  Inscription  from  Kh.  Habra,”  'Atiqot  [Jerusalem]  14 
(’80)  96-98,  plate  XIX. 

A  fresh  reading  and  restoration  of  the  Aramaic  inscription  from  Khirbet  Habra  yield  the  follow¬ 
ing  English  translation:  “[remembered  for  good  ....  son  of]/Simlon  who  bought  [this/colum]n 
in  the  yea[r  .  .  .  ./in  the  re]ign  [of  .  .  .  .].” — D.J.H. 

1 180.  D.  W.  Roller,  “The  ‘Ain  La’ban  Oasis:  A  Nabataean  Population  Center,”  AmJournArch 
87  (2,  ’83)  173-182,  plates  24-26. 

The  oasis  of  ‘Ain  La’ban  in  northern  Edom  was  a  major  population  center  from  at  least  the  Iron 
Age  through  Nabatean  times.  During  the  Nabatean  period  a  major  sanctuary,  Qasr  edh-Dherih, 
was  constructed  at  the  site;  a  magistrate,  who  is  documented  in  a  7  B.C.  inscription,  regulated  the 
water  supply  at  the  springs.  The  region  flourished  during  the  time  of  Nabatean  prominence,  with  a 
high  density  of  towns,  villages,  and  farmsteads  near  the  oasis.  The  sanctuary  seems  to  have  been 
rebuilt  and  adorned  with  sculptural  decoration  early  in  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  but  the  area  was 
depopulated  shortly  afterward. — D.J.H. 

1181.  E.  Schmuch,  “Exploring  the  Mediterranean  Background  of  Early  Christianity,”  BibArch 
46  (1,  ’83)  43-48. 

Under  the  direction  of  H.  Koester,  the  Harvard  Research  Team  for  the  Religion  and  Culture  of 
the  Lands  of  the  New  Testament  has  sought  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  early  Christian  mission¬ 
ary  environment  by  engaging  in  detailed  examinations  of  archaeological  material.  The  article 
reports  on  the  team’s  activities  since  its  inception  ten  years  ago. — D.J.H. 
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1182.  A.  Stein,  “Some  Notes  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Coins  of  Agrippa  I,”  Israel  Numismatic 
Journal  [Jerusalem]  5  (’81)  22-26. 

The  problems  encountered  in  correlating  the  dates  on  the  coins  of  King  Agrippa  I  with  the  reigns 
of  Caligula  and  Claudius  are  best  resolved  by  assuming  that  the  regnal  years  of  Agrippa  I  were 
calculated  as  starting  in  the  autumn,  his  first  year  lasting  from  the  spring  to  the  autumn  of  A.D. 
37.— D.J.H. 

1183.  E.  Stern,  “Excavations  at  Tel  Dor,  1981.  Preliminary  Report,”  IsrExplJourn  32  (2-3, 
’82)  107-117,  plates  12-15. 

The  extended  version  of  a  Modern  Hebrew  article  on  Hellenistic  Dor  [§  27-359],  this  report 
outlines  the  results  of  archaeological  excavations  carried  out  in  1981  at  Tell  Dor  in  the  trial  trench 
in  area  A,  the  residential  quarter  in  area  C,  and  the  gate  area  in  area  B. — D.J.H. 

1184.  J.  F.  Strange,  “Diversity  in  Early  Palestinian  Christianity,  Some  Archaeological  Evi¬ 
dences,”  AnglTheolRev  65  (1,  ’83)  14-24. 

The  archaeological  remains  of  Christianity  at  Nazareth,  Capernaum,  and  Bethany  suggest  that 
early  Christianity  in  Palestine  was  complex  and  fissured  along  several  lines.  It  is  important  to 
engage  in  historical  reconstruction  with  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  texts  and  archaeological  evidence 
together. — D.J.H. 

1185.  L.  Vann,  “Herod’s  Harbor  Construction  Recovered  Underwater,”  BibArchRev  9  (3,  ’83) 
10-14. 

In  the  summer  of  1982,  divers  from  the  Caesarea  Ancient  Harbor  Excavation  Project  uncovered 
two  massive  concrete  blocks  and  parts  of  the  wooden  frames  into  which  hydraulic  concrete  had 
been  poured.  This  discovery  illuminates  the  plans  and  methods  used  by  Herod  the  Great  in 
constructing  the  first  major  artificial  harbor  in  the  ancient  world. — D.J.H. 

1186.  J.  Zias,  “A  Rock-Cut  Tomb  in  Jerusalem,”  BullAmSchOrRes  245  (’82)  53-56. 

Building  operations  in  Ramot,  a  northern  suburb  of  Jerusalem,  recently  uncovered  a  tomb  hewn 
into  soft  limestone.  The  tomb  consisted  of  a  central  chamber  with  an  unfinished  central  depression, 
a  repository  pit  in  its  northwest  corner,  and  four  kokim.  Datable  to  the  late  Second  Temple  period, 
it  exhibited  two  unusual  features:  (1)  The  only  finds  recovered  were  two  juglets;  and  (2)  the  large 
stone  placed  on  the  corpse  of  a  youth  may  have  reflected  the  idea  that  the  dead  can  be  harmful  and 
spiteful.  Skeletal  remains  of  nine  individuals  were  found  in  various  states  of  preservation. — D.J.H. 

1187.  J.  Zias,  “A  Roman  Tomb  at  ‘Ar4ara,”  ‘Atiqot  [Jerusalem]  14  (’80)  60-65,  plate  X. 

The  tomb  discovered  at  ‘Ar'ara  in  1975  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  burials  in  kokim;  the 
sarcophagi  were  introduced  into  the  tomb  somewhat  later.  The  pottery  and  glass  vessels  indicate 
that  the  tomb  should  be  dated  between  the  late  1st  century  A.D.  and  the  end  of  the  2nd  century. — 
D.J.H. 


Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

1188.  P.  R.  Davies,  “Calendrical  Change  and  Qumran  Origins:  An  Assessment  of  VanderKam’s 
Theory,”  CathBibQuart  45  (1,  ’83)  80-89. 

J.  VanderKam  [see  §§  24-645;  26-346]  has  recently  defended  A.  Jaubert’s  hypotheses  concern¬ 
ing  the  origin  and  history  of  the  364-day  solar  calendar,  and  has  applied  parts  of  them  to  the 
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currently  dominant  hypothesis  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Qumran  community.  However,  the 
continued  use  of  a  solar  calendar  within  the  mainstream  of  Jewish  life  through  the  early  2nd 
century  B.C.  is  very  unlikely.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  Qumran  writings  that  a 
calendrical  dispute  created  the  Qumran  sect;  there  is  only  evidence  that  this  sect  observed  the  solar 
calendar. — D.J.H. 

1189.  C.  Dohmen,  “Zur  Griindung  der  Gemeinde  von  Qumran  (IQS  VIII— IX), ’ ’  RevQum  11(1, 
’82)  81-96. 

Columns  8  and  9  of  IQS  (divided  in  slightly  different  ways)  have  been  described  by  J.  Murphy- 
O'Connor  [§  14-1032]  and  J.  Pouilly  [§  21-259]  as  representing  two  of  the  four  stages  that  they 
delineate  in  the  development  of  Community'  Rule.  The  first  stage  is  the  idealistic  founding  man¬ 
ifesto  of  the  Qumran  community,  and  the  second  stage  includes  some  of  the  early  legislation  of  the 
community.  IQS  8-9  can  be  analyzed  thus:  The  founding  document  (8: 1— 7a  +  1 2b—  1 5a  + 
9;  1 6b— 2 1  a),  after  the  prosperous  beginnings  of  the  community,  underwent  its  first  development — 
the  insertion  of  8:7b—  1 2a  and  the  addition  of  an  independent  document  (9: 12- 16a  +  2 lb-26).  This 
expansion  of  the  manifesto  reflects  a  new  situation,  in  which  the  community  was  a  reality  and  the 
first  regulations  and  instructions  were  developed.  Somewhat  later  a  new  document,  the  beginnings 
of  a  real  rule,  was  produced  (9:3-11  +  8: 1 5b—  1 9);  it  was  later  supplemented  by  an  expansion 
(8:20-9:2).— M.P.H. 


1190.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “Dodahavsrullama  och  Nya  testamentet  efter  trettio  ar”  [The  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  and  the  New  Testament  after  Thirty  Years],  SvenskTeolKvart  58  (3,  ’82)  1 17-130. 

The  Swedish  version  of  an  article  published  in  English  in  Theology  Digest  [§  26-1093], — 
D.J.H. 

1191.  F.  Garcia  Martinez,  “Bibliographie,”  RevQum  11  (1,  ’82)  119-159. 

The  first  part  of  this  bibliography  on  recent  Qumran  research  deals  with  books:  Qumran  works, 
related  works,  collective  works,  reeditions  or  translations,  and  thesis  manuscripts.  The  second  part 
gives  bibliographic  information  about  articles  on  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  according  to  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  journals  in  which  they  appear.  Altogether  the  list  contains  391  items. — D.J.H. 

1192.  B.  Janowski  and  H.  Lichtenberger,  “Enderwartung  und  Reinheitsidee:  Zur  es- 
chatologischen  Deutung  von  Reinheit  und  Siihne  in  der  Qumrangemeinde,”  J ournJ ewStud 
34  (1,  ’83)  31-62. 

In  the  Qumran  community  the  idea  of  life  according  to  the  Torah  (and  of  life  “in  purity”)  was 
closely  related  to  expectation  of  the  imminent  end  of  time.  Lichtenberger  (pp.  32^11)  examines 
this  thesis  with  reference  to  “purity”  and  “purify”  (thr)  in  the  Qumran  writings,  the  distinction 
between  pure  and  impure  as  maintained  by  the  community  and  as  qualifying  it  for  eschatological 
participation,  the  impurity  of  human  beings,  and  the  defilement  of  the  Holy  City  along  with  its 
Temple  and  altar.  Then  Janowski  (pp.  42-57)  analyzes  it  with  reference  to  the  use  of  “atonement” 
and  “atone”  (kpr)  in  the  Qumran  writings,  God’s  purifying  from  guilt  and  wiping  away  sins,  the 
pure  community  and  its  atoning  function,  and  purity  and  atonement  now  and  at  the  eschaton.  They 
conclude  that,  in  the  atonement  for  the  land  (Israel)  taking  place  within  the  community,  there  was  a 
dimension  of  vicarious  activity  that  moved  beyond  the  community’s  particularism. — D.J.H. 

1193.  M.  A.  Knibb,  “Exile  in  the  Damascus  Document,”  JournStudOT  25  (’83)  99-117. 
There  is  nothing  impossible  in  J.  Murphy-O’Connor’s  theory  that  the  Essene  movement  origi- 
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nated  in  Babylon  [see  §§  15-376;  16-727;  17-728;  18-321;  19-1125;  22-953].  But  the  general 
considerations  that  have  been  advanced  thus  far  leave  the  question  entirely  open,  and  the  specific 
textual  evidence  in  Damascus  Document  is  a  good  deal  weaker  than  Murphy-O'Connor 
suggests. — D.J.H. 

1 194.  E.-M.  Laperrousaz,  “Principaux  aspects  de  l’attente  du  Messie  en  Palestine  a  la  veille  et 
au  debut  de  l’ere  chretienne,  a  la  lumiere  des  documents  recemment  decouverts,”  CahCerc 
ErnRen  31  (128,  ’83)  1-11. 

After  sketching  the  history  of  the  Essene  community  at  Qumran,  the  article  discusses  the 
messianic  texts  and  concepts  with  respect  to  the  three  major  stages  in  Qumran  history:  the  first 
period  of  settlement  at  Qumran,  the  exile  at  Damascus,  and  the  second  period  of  settlement  at 
Qumran.  The  Teacher  of  Righteousness  played  an  active  role  in  developing  messianic  ideas,  but  a 
passive  role  in  the  “messianization”  of  his  person  by  his  disciples.— D.J.H. 

1195.  C.  Milikowsky,  “Again:  DAMASCUS  in  Damascus  Document  and  in  Rabbinic  Litera¬ 
ture,”  RevQum  11  (1,  ’82)  97-106, 

There  are  two  “metaphorical”  interpretations  of  the  name  Damascus,  which  occurs  seven  times 
in  CD:  (1)  Damascus  refers  to  Babylon,  and  CD  is  a  sectarian  reading  of  the  Exile  and  the 
restoration  [see  §  19-1 125],  (2)  Damascus  is  a  symbolic  name  for  the  Qumran  area.  A  study  of  the 
exegetical  traditions  about  Damascus,  especially  concerning  Zech  9:1,  shows  no  evidence  in  any 
midrashic  or  targumic  text,  or  in  the  Septuagint,  of  a  tradition  claiming  that  there  would  be  an 
eschatological  sanctuary  in  Damascus  or  that  the  messiah  would  come  to  Damascus.  CD  7:13-21, 
an  elaboration  of  Amos  5:26-27,  pictures  Damascus  as  a  place  of  exile  and  refuge.  This  associa¬ 
tion  is  found  also  in  other  Jewish  texts  of  late  antiquity,  and  supports  the  understanding  of  “the 
land  of  Damascus”  in  CD  as  a  code  name  for  “place  of  exile.”  But  the  question  whether  there  was 
an  actual  migration  or  exile  to  Damascus  in  the  history  of  the  Qumran  community  remains 
unanswered. — M.P.H. 

1196.  E.  Qimron,  “Kwnnh  =  kly  mkly  hmzbh  (The  Word  kwnnh ),”  Tarbiz  [Jerusalem]  52  (1, 
’82)  133. 

The  phrase  kwnnwt  hksp  in  1  lQTemple  33:14-15  refers  to  the  silver  vessels  used  for  bringing 
the  legs  and  entrails  of  sacrificial  animals  up  to  the  altar  (cf.  bzk  in  m.  Tamid  4:3).  The  word  kwnnh 
is  akin  to  the  Akkadian  kinunu  and  kindred  forms  in  Aramaic  dialects  and  Arabic. — D.J.H. 

1 197.  A.  Rofe,  “The  Acts  of  Nahash  according  to  4QSama,”  IsrExplJourn  32  (2-3,  ’82)  1 29— 
133. 

Between  1  Sam  10:27a  and  10:27b,  4QSama  recounts  the  deeds  of  Nahash  the  Ammonite  king 
before  his  attack  and  siege  of  Jabesh  Gilead.  Even  though  this  part  of  4QSamu  offers  an  interesting 
reading  and  is  supported  by  Josephus  (Ant.  6:68-70),  it  must  nevertheless  be  considered  secondary 
with  respect  to  the  version  in  the  Masoretic  text.  Its  main  importance  lies  in  the  new  evidence  that  it 
provides  about  late  scribal  activity  in  expanding  and  revising  biblical  manuscripts. — D.J.H. 

1198.  E.  Schuller,  “The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  Bible,”  BibToday  21  (2,  ’83)  102-109. 

About  625  scrolls  or  fragmentary  texts  have  been  recovered  from  eleven  caves  at  Qumran. 
Recent  years  have  seen  the  publication  of  1  lQTemple  by  Y.  Yadin,  thirty-nine  manuscripts  from 
Cave  4  by  M.  Baillet,  and  the  Aramaic  Enoch  fragments  by  J.  T.  Milik.  The  Dead  Sea  scrolls  have 
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given  us  much  insight  into  the  history  of  the  OT  text  and  into  the  complexity  and  richness  of 
Judaism  in  Jesus’  time. — D.J.H. 

1199.  R.  I.  Vasholz,  “4  Q  Targum  Job  versus  1 1  Q  Targum  Job,”  RevQum  11(1,  ’82)  109. 

Two  features  suggest  that  4QtgJob  and  HQtgJob  were  written  by  different  scribes:  (1)  The 
spelling  dy  was  used  exclusively  in  1  lQtgJob,  whereas  d  appears  in  4QtgJob.  (2)  1  lQtgJob  uses 
spr  for  “morning,”  but  4QtgJob  has  ‘pr. — D.J.H. 

1200.  A.  M.  Wilson  and  L.  Wills,  “Literary  Sources  of  the  Temple  Scroll HarvTheolRev  75 
(3,  ’82)  275-288. 

The  sections  in  llQTemple  about  the  festival  calendar  (13:9-30:2),  the  purity  laws  (48:1- 
51:10),  and  the  Torah  of  the  king  (57-59)  can  be  distinguished  on  the  basis  of  syntax,  grammar,  or 
form  from  the  laws  concerning  the  temple  and  its  courts  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  work.  These 
originally  independent  sources  were  used  along  with  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  in  the  final  com¬ 
position  of  Temple  Scroll. — D.J.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  §§  27-1155-1156,  1203. 

Jewish  Backgrounds 

1201.  A.  J.  Avery-Peck  and  J.  Neusner,  “Die  Suche  nach  dem  historischen  Hillel,”  Judaica 
[Zurich]  38  (4,  ’82)  194-214. 

This  discussion  of  the  quest  for  the  historical  Hillel  considers  biography  versus  cultural  and 
religious  history,  the  errors  of  past  research  on  the  historical  Hillel,  the  history  of  the  traditions 
about  Hillel  and  their  major  themes  (cultic  purity,  tithes  on  produce,  Temple  sacrifices,  community 
rules,  moral  sayings  and  apophthegms,  Hillel ’s  life),  the  earliest  traditions  in  their  context,  and  the 
historical  Hillel.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  methodological  difficulties  encountered  in 
passing  from  the  rabbinic  sources  about  Hillel  to  the  time  of  Hillel,  and  from  ideas  that  were 
current  before  A.D.  70  to  Hillel  as  a  historical  figure. — D.J.H. 

1202.  D.  L.  Balch,  “Two  Apologetic  Encomia:  Dionysius  on  Rome  and  Josephus  on  the  Jews,” 
JournStudJud  13  (1-2,  ’82)  102-122. 

The  literary  pattern  that  a  rhetorician  was  to  use  in  praising  a  city  first  “as  a  country”  and  then 
“as  a  man”  (origins,  habits,  deeds)  was  most  elaborately  described  by  Menander  of  Laodicea. 
This  pattern  was  followed  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  in  his  apologetic  encomium  of  Rome  in 
Roman  Antiquities  1:9-2:29,  and  by  Josephus  in  his  apologetic  encomium  of  the  Jews  in  Against 
Apion  2:145-295.— D.J.H. 

1203.  R.  T.  Beckwith,  “The  Pre-History  and  Relationships  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees  and 
Essenes:  A  Tentative  Reconstruction,”  RevQum  11  (1,  ’82)  3—46. 

Material  presented  earlier  [§§  25-676;  26-1091;  27-335]  concerned  the  age  of  the  Enoch  manu¬ 
scripts  from  Qumran,  I  Enoch  83-90  and  the  proto-Essene  movement,  the  representation  of  the 
Sadducean  movement  as  more  conservative  than  the  Pharisaic  movement,  and  the  hypothesis  of  A. 
Jaubert  (based  on  the  calendar)  that  the  Essene  movement  was  also  more  conservative  than  the 
Pharisaic  movement.  The  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes  were  schools  of  piety,  and  the 
main  emphasis  in  investigations  of  their  origins  should  be  on  religious  factors  rather  than  on 
political  or  sociological  considerations.  The  antecedents  of  the  three  schools  need  to  be  sought  in  a 
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period  before,  not  during,  the  hellenizing  crisis  that  began  around  175  B.C.  The  proto-Pharisaic 
movement  arose  not  later  than  340  B.C.,  as  a  lay  revival  conservative  in  character.  It  was  the 
marriage  of  the  high  priest’s  sister  to  an  Ammonite  prince  in  the  mid-3rd  century  B.C.  that  may 
have  precipitated  the  emergence  of  the  proto-Essene  movement.  Since  Sadduceeism  has  left  no 
literary  remains,  the  beginnings  of  this  movement  are  more  difficult  to  date.  Similarities  to  the 
Essenes  suggest  that  the  proto-Sadducean  movement  arose  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same 
influences  as  the  proto-Essene  movement,  but  in  different  circles  of  the  priesthood.  In  the  2nd 
century  B.C.  the  activity  of  the  hellenizing  high  priests,  followed  by  the  Antiochian  persecution 
and  the  Maccabean  revolt,  brought  about  great  changes  in  the  three  movements. — M.P.H. 

1204.  I.  Chernus,  “Visions  of  God  in  Merkabah  Mysticism,”  JournStudJud  13  (1-2,  ’82) 
123-146. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  assertions  in  the  Hekhalot  literature  to  the  effect  that  it  is  possible  for 
human  beings  to  see  God.  A  survey  of  the  complete  inventory  of  such  passages,  of  passages 
asserting  that  celestial  beings  can  see  God,  and  of  passages  denying  the  possibility  of  a  vision  of 
God  indicates  that  a  majority  of  the  Merkabah  mystics  thought  it  possible  for  certain  individuals, 
both  human  and  celestial,  to  see  God. — D.J.H. 

1205.  N.  J.  Cohen,  “Shekhinta  ba-Galuta:  A  Midrashic  Response  to  Destruction  and  Persecu¬ 
tion,”  JournStudJud  13  (1-2,  ’82)  147-159. 

In  contrast  to  the  idea  of  the  departure  of  God’s  indwelling  presence  as  a  result  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  in  A.D.  70,  there  exists  in  the  rabbinic  tradition  an  alternative  thrust  that  emphasized 
God’s  sharing  the  experience  of  exile  with  Israel.  This  notion  is  represented  by  the  phrase  “the 
Shekinah  in  exile,”  whose  origin  can  be  traced  to  the  early  2nd  century  A.D. — D.J.H. 

1206.  R.  A.  Coughenour,  “The  Wisdom  Stance  of  Enoch’s  Redactor,”  JournStudJud  13  (1-2, 
’82)  47-55. 

/  Enoch  is  a  compilation  whose  editing  was  carried  out  by  someone  steeped  in  the  wisdom 
tradition.  This  redactional  stance  is  clear  not  only  from  the  many  wisdom  elements  in  the  book  but 
also  from  the  editorial  insertions  and  juxtapositions  of  material. — D.J.H. 

1207.  A.-M.  Denis,  “Les  genres  litteraires  dans  les  pseudepigraphes  d’Ancien  Testament,” 
JournStudJud  13  (1-2,  ’82)  1-5. 

The  OT  Pseudepigrapha  can  be  classified  under  three  headings:  midrashim  (historical,  hagio- 
graphical),  sapiential  writings  (collections  of  proverbs,  romances,  philosophical  speculations, 
psalms),  and  apocalyptic  literature  (cosmic,  historical,  anthropological). — D.J.H. 

1208.  C.  A.  Evans,  “Isaiah  6:9-10  in  Rabbinic  and  Patristic  Writings,”  VigChrist  36  (3,  ’82) 
275-281. 

In  the  rabbinic  tradition,  Isa  6:9-10  was  understood  as  a  promise  of  final  forgiveness,  i.e.  that 
repentance  could  avert  judgment.  In  the  patristic  tradition,  the  text  was  no  longer  seen  as  prophesy¬ 
ing  the  rejection  of  Jesus  and  his  message  (see  Mk  4: 12  parr.)  but  rather  as  proof  for  the  doctrine  of 
predestination. — D.J.H. 

1209.  G.  Fuks,  “Again  on  the  Episode  of  the  Gilded  Roman  Shields  at  Jerusalem,”  HarvTheol 
Rev  75  (4,  ’82)  503-507. 

According  to  Philo’s  Legatio  ad  Gaium  299-305,  Pilate  annoyed  the  Judeans  by  setting  up 
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gilded  shields  in  Herod's  palace  in  Jerusalem.  What  must  have  enraged  the  orthodox  and  religious¬ 
ly  sensitive  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  was  the  inscription  on  the  shields  to  Tiberius  as  divi  Augusti 
filius.  The  removal  of  the  shields  to  the  temple  of  Augustus  at  Caesarea  Maritima  on  Tiberius’ 
orders  supports  this  hypothesis. — D.J.H. 

1210.  J.-D.  Gauger,  “Zitate  in  der  jiidischen  Apologetik  und  die  Authentizitat  der  Hekataios- 
Passagen  bei  Flavius  Josephus  und  im  Ps.  Aristeas-Brief,”  JournStudJud  13  (1-2,  ’82) 
6-46. 

When  allowance  is  made  for  the  ways  in  which  Josephus  customarily  used  sources,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  material  attributed  to  Hecataeus  of  Abdera  in  Against  Apion  1 : 1 83-204  that  the  early 
Hellenistic  ethnographer  could  not  have  reported.  Deciding  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Hecataeus  passages  in  Letter  of  Aristeas  31  and  Against  Apion  2:43  is  much  more  difficult, 
however.  The  three  appendixes  to  the  article  deal  with  Hecataeus  and  ps. -Hecataeus  in  research, 
the  debate  about  authenticity,  and  archiereus  as  a  title  for  Ezekias. — D.J.H. 

* 

121  lr.  I.  Gruenwald,  Apocalyptic  and  Merkavah  Mysticism  [NTA  26,  p.  101]. 

D.  J.  Halperin,  The  Merkabah  in  Rabbinic  Literature  [NTA  25,  p.  319], 

P.  Schafer  (ed.),  Synopse  zur  H ekhalot -Liter at ur  [NTA  26,  pp.  348-349], 

H.  E.  Gaylord,  “Speculations,  Visions,  or  Sermons. ‘Review  Article,’’  JournStudJud  13  (1-2, 
’82)  187-194. — These  recent  books  demonstrate  that  a  lively  discussion  of  the  synthesis  proposed 
by  G.  Scholem  is  well  in  progress.  Gruenwald ’s  work  is  a  useful  general  treatment  of  Hekhalot 
literature,  and  the  only  comprehensive  overview  of  it  so  far.  Halperin  has  challenged  the  link 
between  Second  Temple  Judaism  and  Hekhalot  literature  through  rabbinic  literature.  The  synopsis 
produced  by  Schafer  and  his  colleagues  makes  available  at  long  last  the  basic  material  of  Hekhalot 
literature. — D.J.H. 

1212r.  H.  Guevara,  La  resistencia  judia  contra  Roma  en  la  epoca  de  Jesus  [NTA  26,  p.  2211. 

F.  Montagnini,  “Una  lettura  politica  di  Gesu  e  ancora  possibile?”  BibOr  24  (4,  ’82)  229- 
232. — Guevara  vigorously  contests  M.  Hengel’s  thesis  that  Palestine  was  a  hotbed  of  anti-Roman 
nationalism  from  Judah  the  Galilean  in  6  B.C.  to  the  open  rebellion  of  the  Zealots-Sicarii.  Thanks 
to  this  book,  the  problem  of  Jesus’  political  attitude  assumes  new  contours.  In  particular,  S.  G.  F. 
Brandon’s  idea  of  Jesus  the  revolutionary  seems  destined  to  depart  the  scene. — D.J.H. 

1213.  I.  Jacobs,  “Eleazar  ben  Yair’s  Sanction  for  Martyrdom.’’  JournStudJud  13  (1-2,  ’82) 
183-186. 

In  exhorting  his  comrades  at  Masada  to  accept  a  noble  death  by  their  own  hands,  Eleazar  ben 
Yair  invoked  the  sanction  of  the  “laws’’  for  this  desperate  act  (see  Josephus’  War  7:387).  He  was 
probably  referring  to  Deut  6:5  (“you  shall  love  the  Lord  .  .  .  with  all  your  soul”)  and  alluding  to 
Isaac  as  the  patriarchal  prototype  of  loving  God  with  one’s  soul. — D.J.H. 

1214.  M.  A.  Knibb,  “Apocalyptic  and  Wisdom  in  4  Ezra,”  JournStudJud  13  (1-2,  ’82)  56-74. 

Attempts  at  categorizing  4  Ezra  (and  other  apocalyptic  works)  as  prophecy  or  wisdom  are  not 
very  helpful.  Although  the  book  was  intended  for  the  learned,  or  wise,  it  was  not  produced  in  the 
kind  of  wisdom  circles  that  were  responsible  for  the  OT  wisdom  books.  Apart  from  its  conscious 
modeling  on  the  book  of  Job  and  the  influence  of  Daniel  9-12,  4  Ezra  shows  dependence  on  a  wide 
range  of  specific  OT  passages.  As  a  type  of  interpretative  writing,  it  takes  its  place  alongside  the 
Qumran  pesharim  and  Philo’s  exegetical  writings. — D.J.H. 
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1215.  S.  T.  Lachs,  “Some  Textual  Observations  on  the  Apocalypsis  Mosis  and  the  Vita  Adae  et 
Evae,”  JournStudJud  13  (1-2,  ’82)  172-176. 

Several  passages  in  Apocalypse  of  Moses  (1:1;  16:3;  19:1)  and  Life  of  Adam  and  Eve  (18:2)  that 
have  troubled  scholars  become  clear  when  retroverted  into  Hebrew,  suggesting  that  these  works 
were  composed  in  Hebrew  rather  than  Aramaic. — D.J.H. 

121 6r.  G.  Larsson  (ed.),  Der  Toseftatraktat  Join  hak-Kippurim,  1.  Ted  [NT A  26,  p.  222]. 

T.  Kronholm,  “Tosefta,  Jom  hakkippurim  och  konsten  att  utge  rabbinska  texter”  [Tosefta, 

o 

Yom  hak-Kippurim  and  the  Art  of  Publishing  Rabbinic  Texts],  SvenskExegArs  46  (’81)  1 30— 
152. — This  review  article  discusses  written  and  oral  Torah,  Mishnah  and  Tosefta,  and  modern 
Tosefta  research,  with  reference  to  the  most  important  scholarly  literature,  as  a  prelude  to  a 
consideration  of  Larsson’s  book.  Larsson  is  criticized  for  omitting  such  a  survey  of  research  in  his 
introduction,  for  basing  his  edition  on  the  Erfurt  rather  than  the  Vienna  manuscript,  for  discrepan¬ 
cies  between  the  (faulty)  printed  text  and  the  translation,  for  errors  in  the  critical  apparatus,  and  for 
some  infelicities  in  the  German  translation.  Nevertheless,  his  book  deserves  a  positive  review 
overall,  especially  for  its  thorough  and  learned  commentary.— B. A. P. 

1217.  E.  Levine,  “The  Biography  of  the  Aramaic  Bible,”  ZeitAltWiss  94  (3,  ’82)  353-379. 

This  introduction  to  the  Targums  contains  sections  on  their  historical  background,  the  language 
barrier  presented  by  the  Hebrew  Bible,  resistance  to  translation,  the  rationality  of  this  resistance, 
facing  the  inevitable  need  for  translating  Scripture,  the  myths  and  realities,  aspects  of  the  targum, 
tradition  and  translation,  the  targum  in  society,  and  the  manuscripts  of  the  Targums.  The  Aramaic 
versions  of  the  Bible  represent  the  ongoing  attempt  of  a  people  to  remain  true  to  its  ancient  book 
while  living  as  a  creative,  evolving,  and  self-aware  community.  Due  to  their  rich,  organic  develop¬ 
ment,  these  texts  virtually  defy  precise  dating. — D.J.H. 

1218.  R.  Martin-Achard,  “La  figure  d’lsaac  dans  l’Ancien  Testament  et  dans  la  tradition  juive 
ancienne,”  Bulletin  des  Facultes  Catholiques  de  Lyon  [Lyon]  106  (66,  ’82)  5-10. 

The  difference  between  Isaac  in  the  OT  and  Isaac  in  Jewish  texts  from  the  Greco-Roman  era  can 
be  expressed  in  two  ways:  from  evoker  of  smiles  to  martyr,  and  from  an  obscure  son  to  the  great 
witness  to  Israel’s  suffering.  The  binding  of  Isaac  (see  Genesis  22)  was  a  major  theme  in  the  Jewish 
tradition  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. — D.J.H. 

1219.  T.  Middendorp,  “Het  geheim  van  de  Messias  bij  Josephus”  [The  Secret  of  the  Messiah 
according  to  Josephus],  SkrifKerk  4(1,  ’83)  41-58. 

This  consideration  of  Josephus’  views  about  the  messiah  treats  messianic  currents  in  the  1st 
century,  the  messianic  pretenders  described  in  Josephus’  writings,  Josephus  as  a  historian  and 
writer,  his  attitude  toward  apocalypticism,  and  the  relation  between  the  messiah  and  the  Shekinah. 
Josephus  carefully  avoided  positive  statements  about  a  messiah  and  the  expectation  of  a  messianic 
kingdom.  The  Testimonium  Flavianum  about  Jesus  in  Ant.  18:63-64  is  a  later,  Christian  adaptation 
of  an  originally  incidental  observation. — D.J.H. 

1220.  S.  Niditch,  “Merits,  Martyrs,  and  ‘Your  Life  as  Booty’:  An  Exegesis  of  Mekilta,  Pisha 
1,”  JournStudJud  13  (1-2,  ’82)  160-171. 

Exhibiting  a  balanced  three-part  structure,  Mekilta ,  Pisha  1  deals  with  two  essential  tannaitic 
concerns:  ( 1 )  the  problem  of  divine  communication  and  revelation,  and  (2)  the  role  of  merits  and  of 
martyrdom  in  securing  a  positive  relationship  with  God.  This  chapter  is  particularly  interesting  in 
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that  it  deals  midrashically  with  the  theme  of  communication  with  God,  while  midrash  on  one  level 
is  itself  a  mode  of  God’s  continuing  revelation  to  the  inspired  student  of  Scripture. — D.J.H. 

1221.  A.  Paul,  “Bulletin  de  litterature  intertestamentaire.  Du  judaisme  ancien  au  christianisme 
primitif,”  RechSciRel  70  (4,  ’82)  529-582. 

Summaries  and  evaluations  of  forty-three  recently  published  books  (in  various  languages) 
appear  under  five  headings:  historical  framework,  cultural  and  social  context  (eight  books);  the  text 
of  the  Bible — transmission,  translation,  and  interpretation  (nine);  the  rabbinic  tradition  and  its 
developments  (eight);  Hellenistic,  Essene,  and  pseudepigraphic  Judaism  (eleven);  and  from  Juda¬ 
ism  to  Christianity  (seven). — D.J.H. 

1222r.  A.  Pietersma  and  S.  T.  Comstock  with  H.  W.  Attridge  (eds.),  The  Apocalypse  of 
Elijah  based  on  P.  Chester  Beatty  2018  [NTA  26,  p.  347]. 

J.-M.  Rosenstiehl,  “L’Apocalypse  d’Elie,”  Museon  95  (3^1,  ’82)  269-283. — The  Sahidic 
Coptic  manuscript  of  Apocalypse  of  Elijah  (P.  Chester  Beatty  2018)  published  in  this  volume  is  a 
new  and  important  textual  witness,  but  it  is  still  necessary  to  consult  the  manuscripts  in  G. 
Steindorff’s  Die  Apokalypse  des  Elias  (1899).  Pietersma’s  suggestion  that  P.  Chester  Beatty  2018 
is  the  closest  Coptic  text  to  the  Greek  version  oversimplifies  the  evidence.  The  article  comments  on 
misprints,  restorations  that  could  be  improved,  imprecisions  in  the  apparatus,  and  the  English 
translation.  Then  after  illustrating  the  importance  of  the  manuscript,  it  suggests  points  where  the 
manuscript  contributes  to  a  better  understanding  of  Apocalypse  of  Elijah,  where  it  needs  correc¬ 
tion,  and  where  obscurities  remain. — D.J.H. 

1223.  M.  Pucci,  “La  rivolta  ebraica  in  Egitto  (1 15-1 17  d.C.)  nella  storiografia  antica,”  Aegyptus 
62  (1-2,  ’82)  195-217. 

Ancient  sources  of  information  about  the  Jewish  revolt  in  Egypt  in  A.D.  115-117  include 
Greco-Egyptian  papyrological  documents  (private,  public.  Acts  of  the  Alexandrian  Martyrs),  two 
fragments  by  the  contemporary  historian  Appian,  the  testimony  of  the  3rd-century  Greco-Roman 
historian  Dio  Cassius  as  epitomized  by  Xiphilinus  in  the  11th  century,  the  Christian  tradition 
(Eusebius  and  those  influenced  by  him),  and  a  rabbinic  text  (v.  Sukk.  5.1.55b).  Unlike  the 
Greco-Egyptian  and  Roman  sources,  which  limit  themselves  to  reporting  the  facts  of  the  revolt 
from  a  political  viewpoint,  the  Christian  and  Jewish  traditions  search  for  the  internal  logic  of  the 
events  and  interpret  the  Romans  as  instruments  of  the  divine  will  in  punishing  sins  committed 
against  God. — D.J.H. 

1224.  R.  Pummer  AND  M.  Roussel,  “A  Note  on  Theodotus  and  Homer,”  JournStudJud  13  ( 1-2, 
’82)  177-182. 

Given  the  close  affinity  between  Theodotus’  language  and  Homer’s  language,  it  is  possible  to 
translate  the  last  four  verses  of  the  epic  poem  in  Praeparatio  evangelica  9.22.9  as  follows:  “God 
was  maiming  the  inhabitants  ot  Shechem,  for  they  did  not  honor  anyone  who  came  to  them,  low  or 
noble;  neither  rights  nor  laws  did  they  observe  in  the  city,  but  they  were  occupied  with  thoughts  of 
pernicious  deeds.” — D.J.H. 

1225.  A.  Ricciardi,  “El  Elegido/Hijo  del  hombre,  vindicador  de  los  oprimidos,”  RevistBib  44 
(4,  ’82)  207-232. 

The  circle  responsible  for  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch  (1  Enoch  37-71)  interpreted  the  designation 
“Son  of  Man”  (see  Daniel  7)  in  light  of  the  ideology  of  sacral  kingship,  according  to  which  the 
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king  was  the  first  creature  of  God  and  the  man  par  excellence.  It  applied  this  designation  to  the 
Elect  One  (see  Ps  1 10:1;  80:18)  precisely  because  it  emphasized  the  representation  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  (the  elect)  in  the  king  (the  Elect  One).  The  Elect  One/Son  of  Man  was  essentially  an  es¬ 
chatological  figure,  but  the  Similitudes  present  him  as  already  existing  and  speak  about  his 
significance  for  people’s  lives  and  his  future  destiny. — D.J.H. 

1226.  D.  R.  Schwartz,  “Hs‘yyt  pwntyws  pyl’tws:  krwnwlwgyh  wmqwrwt  (Pontius  Pilate’s 
Suspension  from  Office:  Chronology  and  Sources),”  Tarbiz  [Jerusalem]  51  (3,  ’82)  383— 
398. 

Josephus  reported  that  Lucius  Vitellius  suspended  Pontius  Pilate  from  the  governorship  of  Judea 
{Ant.  18:89),  visited  Jerusalem  at  Passover  (18:90-95),  and  visited  Jerusalem  on  a  Jewish  holiday 
during  which  the  news  of  Tiberius’  death  arrived  (18:122-126).  In  fact,  Vitellius’  only  visit  to 
Jerusalem  was  at  Passover  in  A.D.  37.  The  two  accounts  of  his  visit  reflect  Josephus’  use  of 
different  sources — one  by  a  Jerusalem  priest  (18:90-95),  the  other  concerning  Herod  Antipas 
(18:122-126).— D.J.H. 


1227.  D.  R.  Schwartz,  “Kata  touton  ton  kairon:  Josephus’  Source  on  Agrippa  II,”  JewQuartRev 
72  (4,  ’82)  241-268. 

The  introductory  phrase  kata  touton  ton  kairon  (“about  this  time”)  may  be  used  as  a  criterion  for 
distinguishing  Josephus’  sources.  This  and  other  such  criteria  indicate  that  those  stories  in  Antiqui¬ 
ties  20  that  cast  aspersions  or  worse  on  King  Agrippa  II  were  copied  by  Josephus  from  another 
narrative.  The  author  of  the  narrative  was  probably  a  Jerusalem  priest  caught  between  the  high 
priests  (appointed  by  Agrippa  II)  and  the  Levites  (whose  ambitions  Agrippa  encouraged).  Material 
from  the  same  source  may  also  have  been  preserved  in  b.  Pesah.  57ab. — D.J.H. 

1228.  A.  Shinan,  “Live  Translation:  On  the  Nature  of  the  Aramaic  Targums  to  the  Pentateuch,” 
Prooftexts  [College  Park,  MD]  3  (1,  ’83)  41-49. 

This  attempt  at  delineating  the  literary  and  ideational  features  of  the  Targums  of  the  Pentateuch 
discusses  their  life-setting  in  the  synagogue,  their  direct  and  didactic  approach  to  issues  of  faith, 
and  their  oral  character  even  in  their  written  form. — D.J.H. 

1229.  G.  S.  Sloyan,  “The  Samaritans  in  the  New  Testament,”  Horizons  10  (1,  ’83)  7-21. 

The  article  assembles  some  of  the  more  widely  accepted  conclusions  about  the  separation  of  the 
Jews  of  Samaria  from  those  of  Judah  in  OT  times,  when  the  Jews  of  Samaria  became  the 
Samaritans,  their  later  history  of  opprobrium,  the  NT  appearances  of  Samaritans  as  individuals  and 
as  a  people,  and  the  Samaritan  connection  of  Jn  and  Acts.  The  ancient  schism  with  Samaria  struck 
Jesus’  Jewish  heart  as  all  wrong;  the  community’s  reminiscences  of  Jesus’  teaching  and  conduct 
were  of  outreach  to  this  despised  people. — D.J.H. 

1230.  G.  Stemberger,  “Rabbinische  Parallelen  zum  Neuen  Testament.  Einige  Anmerkungen,” 
BibLiturg  56  (1,  ’83)  8-11. 

Those  who  use  rabbinic  parallels  in  NT  research  encounter  many  difficulties.  They  should 
emphasize  broad  spiritual-historical  connections  rather  than  particular  themes.  They  should  be 
conscious  of  the  possibility  of  plural  developments  from  a  common  tradition.  When  citing  rabbinic 
passages,  they  should  be  aware  of  their  context,  parallels  in  other  rabbinic  sources,  and  tradition 
history. — D.J.H. 
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1231.  M.  E.  Stone,  “Jewish  Apocryphal  Literature  in  the  Armenian  Church,”  Museon  95  (3-4, 
’82)  285-309. 

Jewish  literature  entered  and  influenced  Armenian  literature  and  culture  chiefly  through  Greek 
and  Syriac  Christianity.  The  preservation  of  Jewish  writings  and  traditions  was  promoted  by  a 
flexible  view  of  what  could  or  should  be  included  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Bible  (e.g.  4  Ezra  and 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs).  The  Jewish  apocryphal  works  preserved  in  Armenian 
include  stories  about  biblical  personalities,  chronicles  and  historical  writings,  narratives, 
apocalypses,  and  scholarly  or  learned  literature. — D.J.H. 

1232.  P.  W.  van  der  Horst,  ‘‘Moses’  Throne  Vision  in  Ezekiel  the  Dramatist,”  JournJewStud 
34  (1,  ’83)  21-29. 

Moses’  vision  and  its  explanation  by  Raguel  in  Ezekiel’s  Exagoge  68-89  are  unique  in  early 
Jewish  literature  and  imply  a  deification  of  Moses.  Ezekiel  used  the  literary  form  of  a  Merkabah 

vision  to  express  the  ideas  that  Moses  is  God’s  vice-regent,  that  the  man  who  liberated  Israel  from 

* 

the  Egyptians  is  still  present  and  ruling  over  the  universe,  and  that  through  his  heavenly  enthrone¬ 
ment  the  Jewish  nation  is  validated  as  divinely  established. — D.J.H. 

Greco-Roman  Backgrounds 

1233.  R.  S.  Bagnall,  ‘‘Papyrology  and  Ptolemaic  History:  1956-1980,”  Classical  World  [Pitts¬ 
burgh,  PA]  76  (1,  ’82)  13-21. 

This  survey  of  research  published  between  1956  and  1980  concentrates  on  (1)  the  growth  of  our 
documentation  for  Ptolemaic  Egypt,  principally  from  the  publication  of  new  texts  but  also  from  the 
republication  of  older  material;  and  (2)  the  main  lines  of  what  has  been  gained  in  recent  years  from 
the  exploitation  of  new  and  existing  documentation  for  historical  questions.  The  most  significant 
developments  have  been  the  revival  of  Demotic  studies,  a  growing  awareness  of  the  need  to 
combine  Greek  and  Demotic  evidence  to  form  an  adequate  historical  picture,  and  a  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  conceptual  approach  to  social  and  economic  history  under  the  influence  of  M.  Finley  and  C. 
Preaux. — D.J.H. 


1234.  E.  Berry,  “Dio  Chrysostom  the  Moral  Philosopher,”  Greece  and  Rome  [Oxford]  30  (1, 
’83)  70-80. 

After  sketching  the  career  of  Dio  Chrysostom  (A.D.  40-120),  the  article  summarizes  some  of 
his  most  important  speeches  and  indicates  why  they  are  still  interesting.  Dio  was  among  the  few 
who  saw  the  wider  implications  of  the  intercity  rivalry  and  strife  in  the  Eastern  empire.  His  habit  of 
generalizing  facts  into  principles  makes  him  sometimes  seem  dull,  but  also  raises  him  above  the 
level  of  the  ordinary  display  orator. — D.J.H. 

1235.  P.  Borgeaud,  “The  Death  of  the  Great  Pan:  The  Problem  of  Interpretation,”  HistRel  22 
(3,  ’83)  254-283;  “La  mort  du  grand  Pan.  Problemes  d’ interpretation,”  RevHistRel  200  ( 1 , 
’83)  3-39. 

The  article  first  quotes  Plutarch’s  account  of  the  death  of  the  great  Pan  {M  or  alia  419.17)  and 
comments  on  the  text.  Then  it  discusses  Christian  interpretations  of  the  legend,  beginning  with 
Eusebius,  and  subsequent  “secular”  interpretations  by  philologists  and  historians  of  antiquity. 
Plutarch’s  account  ends  with  an  inquiry  into  the  god’s  death,  instigated  by  the  emperor  Tiberius; 
the  scholars  consulted  confirm  that  the  god  in  question  was  the  traditional  Arcadian  Pan  rather  than 
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the  Cretan  Pan  metamorphosed  into  the  heavenly  Capricorn,  a  symbol  of  Augustus  as  founder  of 
the  Roman  empire.  With  this  resolution,  the  story  lost  its  political  impact  and  thereby  all  possibility 
of  being  interpreted.  Christian  interpretations  of  the  legend  made  Pan  symbolic  of  either  Christ  or 
the  totality  of  demons.  The  post-Christian  “secular”  interpreters  appear  to  have  unconsciously 
transposed  these  two  major  axes  of  traditional  Christian  interpretation.  It  seems  vain  to  search  for 
direct  continuity  between  the  Christian  tradition  relative  to  the  death  of  Pan  and  that  related  by 
Plutarch.  Plutarch’s  text,  which  from  the  Christian  viewpoint  presented  an  enigma  to  be  resolved, 
does  not  belong  to  ancient  mythology  and  pertains  at  best  to  anti-imperial  political  propaganda. 
Christianity  in  this  instance  invested  with  a  meaning  proper  to  its  own  mythology  an  enigma  bereft 
of  meaning,  which  had  been  refused  by  ancient  polytheism. — E.G.B. 

1236.  B.  F.  Harris,  “Oaths  of  Allegiance  to  Caesar,”  Prudentia  [Auckland]  14  (2,  ’82)  1 09— 
122. 

The  swearing  of  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  became  firmly  established  under  Augustus, 
and  served  as  a  vital  indicator  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  principate  under  Tiberius  and  Gaius  and 
from  Claudius  to  Trajan.  Although  there  is  some  evidence  elsewhere  of  objections  to  oath-taking 
on  moral  and  political  grounds,  it  was  within  the  Christian  movement  that  the  practice  of  swearing 
allegiance  to  Caesar  was  most  acutely  questioned,  primarily  on  religious  grounds. — D.J.H. 

1237.  J.  G.  Keenan,  “Papyrology  and  Roman  History:  1956-1980,”  Classical  World  [Pitts¬ 
burgh,  PA]  76  (1,  ’82)  23-31. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  most  significant  publications  between  1956  and  1980  on  the  papyri 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  article  notes  four  striking  trends  that  show  promise  of  continuing  over  the 
next  two  decades  at  least:  the  widening  of  papyrology’s  geographical  scope,  the  renewed  attention 
given  to  ostraca,  a  growing  sense  that  the  changes  effected  in  Egypt  by  the  Roman  takeover  have 
been  underestimated  and  that  Egypt’s  status  within  the  Roman  empire  was  not  so  special  after  all, 
and  a  revision  of  the  “periodizing”  of  Roman  Egyptian  history. — D.J.H. 

1238.  F.  E.  Peters,  “Hellenism  and  the  Near  East,”  BibArch  46  (1,  ’83)  33-39. 

Exegesis  was  the  mode  of  Hellenism.  Logos ,  linking  analysis  and  synthesis,  was  its  measure  and 
essence.  Mythos  was  the  chief  competitor  of  logos  in  that  world  of  human  discourse.  Hellenism  put 
down  its  still  discernible  roots  in  the  Near  East  through  the  polis,  which  carried  deep  within  itself 
like  a  genetic  code  the  essence  of  the  Hellenic  ethos.  Greek  cities  dotted  Anatolia  in  clusters, 
stretched  across  upper  Mesopotamia,  and  encircled  Judea  in  the  Decapolis;  foremost  among  them, 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  was  the  head  and  heart  of  the  Hellenic  enterprise  in  the  Near  East.  As  the  polis 
phenomenon  unfolded  in  its  midst,  the  Near  East  (where  mythos  had  reached  the  state  of  high  art) 
went  onto  the  logos  standard.  Christianity  had  fewer  problems  in  coming  to  terms  with  Hellenism 
than  did  either  Judaism  or  Islam.  Christianity’s  flight  from  Judaism  carried  it  into  the  embrace  of 
Gentile  Hellenes  who  were  no  longer  Greeks  but  Roman  converts  to  the  ways  of  Hellenism.  The 
result  was  that  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  meetings  of  mind  and  method  in  history,  Helle¬ 
nism,  the  Roman  empire,  and  Christianity  became  vehicles  of  mutual  propagation. — E.G.B. 

1239.  V.  Schmidt,  “Apuleius  Met.  Ill  15  f.  Die  Einweihung  in  die  falschen  Mysterien 
(Apuleiana  Groningana  VII),”  Mnemosyne  [Leiden]  35  (3^1,  ’82)  269-282. 

In  Metamorphoses,  by  means  of  an  identical  use  of  words,  Apuleius  suggested  a  comparison 
between  initiation  into  magical  practices  (3. 15ff.)  and  initiation  into  the  cult  of  Isis  (2).  But  closer 
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examination  reveals  that  this  comparison  was  intended  to  underline  the  contrasting  goals  and 
effects  of  the  two  initiations.  The  perversion  of  Photis’  false  magic  and  the  blessedness  of  Isis’  true 
mysteries  are  antithetically  conceived  and  presented. — E.G.B. 

The  Early  Church 

1240.  G.  Carlozzo,  “L’ellissi  in  Ignazio  di  Antiochia  e  la  questione  dell'autenticita  della  recen- 
sione  lunga,”  VetChrist  19  (2,  ’82)  239-256. 

In  the  long  recension  of  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  there  is  a  clear  tendency  to  eliminate  instances  of 
ellipsis  found  in  the  medium  recension.  This  phenomenon  seems  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the 
seven  letters  in  the  medium  recension.— D.J.H. 

1241.  S.  Davies,  “Thomas — the  Fourth  Synoptic  Gospel,’’  BibArch  46  (1,  ’83)  6-9,  12-14. 

Gospel  of  Thomas  is  not  gnostic.  It  contains  less  editorial  revision  than  the  other  three  Synoptic 
Gospels,  and  thus  may  be  our  best  source  for  Jesus’  teachings.  A  remnant  of  a  type  of  Jewish 
Christianity  oriented  toward  the  Jewish  wisdom  tradition,  it  probably  emerged  about  the  same  time 
as  Q  did  (ca.  A.D.  45-70).  [The  same  issue  contains  articles  by  B.  Hoberman  on  how  Gospel  of 
Thomas  got  its  name  (pp.  10-11)  and  by  Davies  on  a  cycle  of  Jesus’  parables  (pp.  15-17).] — 
D.J.H. 

1242.  A.  Globe,  “ The  Dialogue  of  Timothy  and  Aquila  as  Witness  to  a  Pre-Caesarean  Text  of  the 
Gospels,”  NTStud  29  (2,  ’83)  233-246. 

Examination  of  the  Gospel  quotations  in  Dialogue  of  Timothy  and  Aquila  indicates  how  dis¬ 
tinctively  non-Byzantine  and  non-Neutral  its  NT  text  was.  Three  Caesarean  witnesses  (Epiphanius 
and  families  13  and  1424)  have  the  closest  textual  affinity  to  the  treatise.  There  are  also  affinities 
with  Gospel  harmonies  and  agreements  with  Old  Latin  sources.  Dialogue  of  Timothy  and  Aquila  is 
an  invaluable  witness  to  the  kaleidoscopic  variety  of  NT  texts  before  the  ecclesiastical  recensions 
of  the  4th  century  A.D.  stabilized  the  transmission  of  the  NT. — D.J.H. 

1243.  J.  J.  Gunther,  “The  Association  of  Mark  and  Barnabas  with  Egyptian  Christianity  (contin¬ 
ued),”  EvangQuart  55  (1,  ’83)  21-29.  [See  §  27-815.] 

The  author  of  Letter  of  Barnabas  seems  to  have  been  an  Alexandrian  teacher.  The  attribution  of 
this  Egyptian  work,  written  before  A.D.  80,  to  Barnabas  strengthens  the  case  for  his  and  Mark’s 
labors  in  Egypt  ca.  A.D.  50-57.  The  letter’s  anti-Judaic  framework  was  most  meaningful  in  the 
land  with  the  greatest  number  of  Jews  deemed  to  be  in  need  of  evangelism. — D.J.H. 

1244.  M.  Marin,  “Sulla  fortuna  delle  Similitudini  III  e  IV  di  Erma,”  VetChrist  19  (2,  ’82) 
331-340. 

The  third  and  fourth  Similitudes  in  Shepherd  of  Hernias  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  distinguishing  the  just  from  the  sinners  on  earth  by  appealing  to  the  symbolism  of  trees 
(barren  and  verdant)  and  of  the  seasons  (winter  and  summer).  The  very  similar  use  of  these  images 
by  Augustine  calls  into  question  Jerome’s  claim  that  Shepherd  was  almost  unknown  among  the 
Latin  writers. — D.J.H. 

1245.  K.  Niederwimmer,  “Textprobleme  der  Didache,”  Wiener  Studien  [Vienna]  16  (’82)  1 14— 
130. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  points  out  glosses  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  text  of  Didache 
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in  the  course  of  its  transmission  (1:4a;  2:5b;  10:5,  7;  13:4).  The  second  part  considers  the  textual 
problems  encountered  in  Didache  1:3;  3:4;  5:1;  9:3;  1 0:3 — 4,  6;  11:4;  12:1;  and  16:8. — D.J.H. 

1246.  K.  N.  Papadopoulos,  “To  martyrion  Iakobou  tou  Adelphotheou”  [The  Martyrdom  of 
James  the  Brother  of  God],  DeltBibMel  11  (’82)  41-46. 

A  review  of  the  accounts  of  James’  martyrdom  in  the  writings  of  Josephus,  Hegesippus,  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  codices  First  Apocalypse  of  James  and 
Second  Apocalypse  of  James.  Only  Josephus’  account  (Ant.  20:197-203)  has  historical  value. — 
Th.S. 

1247.  P.  Richardson  and  M.  B.  Shukster,  “Barnabas,  Nerva,  and  the  Yavnean  Rabbis,” 
JournTheolStud  34  (1,  ’83)  31-55. 

Epistle  of  Barnabas  was  composed  during  or  immediately  after  the  reign  of  Nerva  (A.D. 
96-98).  The  evidence  for  this  view  falls  under  four  headings:  the  exegesis  of  the  “temple”  passage 
(16:3^4)  and  the  “ten  kings”  passage  (4:4-5),  the  indications  of  Nerva’s  attitude  toward  Judaism, 
the  evidence  associated  with  “the  day  of  Trajan,”  and  the  circumstances  of  the  well-known 
embassy  to  Rome  undertaken  by  four  rabbis.  The  author  of  the  epistle  believed  that  a  reconstructed 
temple  and,  by  extension,  a  reconstituted  Judaism  would  lead  to  serious  confusion  among  Chris¬ 
tians  regarding  their  place  in  the  divine  economy. — D.J.H. 

1248.  J.  J.  Scott,  “James  the  Relative  of  Jesus  and  the  Expectation  of  an  Eschatological  Priest,” 
JournEvangTheolSoc  25  (3,  ’82)  323-331. 

Three  features  in  the  portrayal  of  James  the  relative  of  Jesus  in  noncanonical  documents  are 
distinct  either  in  fact  or  in  degree  from  the  NT  portrayal  of  James:  the  extreme  Jewish  outlook  and 
activities  claimed  for  James,  the  nationalistic  significance  of  his  person,  and  the  virtually  absolute 
authority  ascribed  to  him.  The  stimulus  and  framework  for  these  developments  may  have  been  the 
expectation  of  the  coming  of  an  eschatological  priestly  figure  in  lst-century  Judaism. — D.J.H. 

1249.  C.  Trevett,  “Prophecy  and  Anti-Episcopal  Activity:  a  Third  Error  Combatted  by  Igna¬ 
tius?”  JournEcclHist  34  (1,  ’83)  1-18. 

In  addition  to  the  Docetists  and  the  Judaizers,  Ignatius  of  Antioch  seems  to  have  opposed  a  group 
characterized  by  its  emphasis  on  prophecy  and  its  anti-episcopal  activity.  This  group  of  Christians 
valued  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  acknowledged  bishops  (at  least  in  words),  and  was  faithful  in 
holding  agape  meals  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  and  in  baptisms.  Ignatius  regarded  their 
integration  into  the  “orthodox”  community  as  a  possibility  (see  Smyrn.  4:1).  But  as  long  as  they 
were  holding  meetings  without  permission,  deceiving  bishops,  and  defining  too  narrowly  (in 
Ignatius’  opinion)  the  criteria  for  assessing  office  and  officers,  they  were  proving  themselves  to  be 
less  than  Christian  (see  Magn.  3^4). — D.J.H. 

Gnosticism 

1250.  H.  A.  Green,  “Ritual  in  Valentinian  Gnosticism:  A  Sociological  Interpretation,”  Journal 
of  Religious  History’  [Sydney]  12  (2,  ’82)  109-124. 

Rituals  played  important  roles  in  Valentinian  gnosticism  and  were  instrumental  in  the  continual 
socialization  of  new  and  old  members.  The  Valentinian  rituals  testify  to  the  establishment  and 
standardization  of  behavioral  patterns  as  well  as  to  the  existence  of  hierarchical  and  organizational 
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structures.  New  members  had  to  be  recruited,  their  worthiness  assessed,  and  arrangements  made 
for  the  dissemination  of  teachings.  Social  control  had  to  be  maintained,  and  group  solidarity  had  to 
be  promoted. — D.J.H. 

1251.  B.  A.  Pearson,  “De  nyfunna  gnostiska  texterna  och  Nya  testamentet”  [The  Newly  Dis¬ 
covered  Gnostic  Texts  and  the  New  Testament],  SvenskTeolKvart  58  (3,  ’82)  131-138. 

Research  on  the  Nag  Hammadi  codices  goes  on  apace;  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  entire 
collection  has  only  been  available  since  1977.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  establishing  the 
relevance  of  the  new  texts  for  NT  research.  The  most  important  of  the  texts  in  this  regard  is  Gospel 
of  Thomas  (II,  2);  it  is  becoming  clearer  all  the  time  that  this  document  is  a  valuable  source, 
independent  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  for  the  early  tradition  of  Jesus’  sayings.  Some  of  the  texts, 
especially  Trimorphic  Protennoia  (XIII,  7),  are  particularly  relevant  to  the  study  of  the  Gospel  of 
John.  The  presence  of  a  “redeemer  myth’’  in  some  of  the  texts,  including  non-Christian  ones, 
reopens  the  issue  of  the  use  of  such  a  myth  in  the  NT,  especially  by  John  and  Paul.  The  new  texts 
impinge  least  on  current  work  on  the  Catholic  epistles.  The  article  concludes  with  a  table  of 
Swedish  titles  and  abbreviations  for  all  the  tractates  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  corpus  (with  Codex 
Berolinensis  8502),  and  a  bibliography. — B.A.P.  (Author) 

1252.  P.  Perkins,  “The  Nag  Hammadi  Library,’’  BibToday  21  (2,  ’83)  96-101. 

The  most  important  contribution  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  library  to  our  understanding  of  the  NT  lies 
in  its  revelation  of  developments  in  ancient  religious  piety  that  began  concurrently  with  Christian¬ 
ity  in  the  1st  century  A.D.  The  article  considers  the  exegetical  traditions  in  the  Nag  Hammadi 
writings,  the  portrayals  of  Wisdom  and  the  Heavenly  Redeemer,  gnostic  spirituality,  and  the  image 
of  women  in  gnosticism. — D.J.H. 

1253.  R.  van  den  Broek,  “Eugnostus:  via  scepsis  naar  gnosis’’  [Eugnostos:  Via  Skepsis  to 
Gnosis],  NedTheolTijd  37  (2,  ’83)  104-114. 

The  Nag  Hammadi  codices  contain  two  rather  different  Coptic  versions  of  the  gnostic  treatise 
Letter  of  Eugnostos  the  Blessed  (III,  3,  70: 1-90: 13  and  V,  J,  1 : 1-17: 18).  Originally  the  letter  must 
have  been  written  in  Greek.  In  this  article  the  letter’s  introduction  (III,  3,  70:1-71:13)  is  translated 
into  Dutch  and  commented  on.  Against  three  philosophical  visions  concerning  the  world  (it  is 
moved  by  itself,  by  providence,  by  fate),  Eugnostos  uses  skeptical  arguments.  No  clear  Christian 
influence  can  be  detected.  Jewish  ways  of  reasoning  and  terminology  suggest  that  Eugnostos  was  a 
Jew  who  lost  faith  in  divine  providence  and  reached  a  totally  different,  gnostic  understanding  of 
God.  After  the  introduction,  Eugnostos  presents  God  in  terms  of  a  negative  theology,  and  his 
depiction  of  the  pleroma’s  structure  was  meant  as  a  revelation. — J.L. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 


K.  Aland  and  B.  Aland,  Der  Text  des  Neuen  Testaments.  Einfiihrung  in  die  wissenschaftlichen 
Ausgaben  sowie  in  Theorie  und  Praxis  der  modernen  Textkritik  (Stuttgart:  Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft,  1982,  DM  36)  342  pp.,  folding  plate,  71  illustrations.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-4380-6011-6. 

Modeled  to  some  extent  after  E.  Wurthwein’s  Der  Text  des  Alten  Testaments  (4th  ed.,  1973), 
this  introduction  to  NT  textual  criticism  contains  chapters  on  the  editions  of  the  NT,  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  NT,  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  NT,  the  ancient  translations  of  the 
NT,  the  use  of  modem  editions,  auxiliary  tools  (concordances,  lexicons,  grammars,  etc.),  and  the 
practice  of  NT  textual  criticism  (with  reference  to  selected  examples).  Photographs  of  ancient 
manuscripts  and  modem  editions  frequently  serve  as  the  starting  point  for  discussions  of  particular 
topics. 

J.  Barr,  Holy  Scripture.  Canon,  Authority,  Criticism  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1983,  cloth 
$18.95,  paper  $9.95)  vii  and  182  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-20123.  ISBN:  0-664- 
21395-2  (cloth),  0-664-24477-7  (paper). 

Based  on  the  James  Sprunt  Lectures  delivered  in  1982  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
Richmond,  VA,  this  volume  explores  how  views  about  the  biblical  canon  originated  and  how  they 
have  been  shaped  throughout  history.  Its  five  chapters  appear  under  the  following  headings:  before 
Scripture  and  after  Scripture,  biblical  authority  and  biblical  criticism  in  the  conflict  of  church 
traditions,  the  concept  of  canon  and  its  modem  adventures,  further  adventures  of  the  canon 
(“canon”  as  the  final  shape  of  the  text),  and  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  basis  of  modem  biblical 
research.  The  appendixes  treat  (1)  some  passages  relevant  to  the  formation  of  the  canon,  and  (2) 
canonical  criticism.  Barr  is  Regius  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford  University. 

Die  Bibel  in  heutigem  Deutsch.  Die  Gute  Nachricht  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments  mit  den 
Spatschriften  des  Alten  Testaments  (Deuterokanonische  Schriftenl Apokryphen)  (2nd,  rev.  ed.; 
Stuttgart:  Deutsche  Bibelgesellschaft,  1982)  viii  and  1024  and  364  pp.,  4  maps.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-438-01862-4. 

This  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  (including  the  OT  Apocrypha),  which  is  based  on  the  best 
available  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Greek  texts,  adopts  the  dynamic-equivalence  approach  in  an 
effort  to  present  the  Scriptures  in  simple,  modem  German.  Together  with  the  translation  of  each 
book,  it  gives  brief  outlines  of  content,  headings  within  the  text,  notes  about  textual  and  translation 
problems,  and  cross-references  to  other  biblical  passages.  Also  included  are  an  afterword,  a 
34-page  glossary,  chronological  charts,  an  index  of  proper  names  and  themes,  and  maps. 

D.  J.  A.  Clines,  D.  M.  Gunn,  and  A.  J.  Hauser  (eds.),  Art  and  Meaning:  Rhetoric  in  Biblical 
Literature,  JSOT  Supplement  Series  19  (Sheffield,  UK:  JSOT  Press,  1982,  cloth  $25,  paper 
$13.95)  vii  and  266  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-905774-38-8  (cloth),  0-905774-39-6  (paper). 

The  twelve  articles  in  this  volume  illustrate  the  approach  of  rhetorical  criticism  to  the  final  form 
of  biblical  texts.  Two  papers  directly  concern  the  NT:  C.  T.  Davis  on  the  literary  structure  of  Lk 
1-2,  and  E.  C.  Webster  on  pattern  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  M.  Kessler’s  introductory  essay  situates 
rhetorical  criticism  within  the  methodological  spectrum;  the  other  essays  were  contributed  by  A.  J. 
Hauser,  C.  Isbell,  A.  M.  Vater,  D.  M.  Gunn,  G.  W.  Coats,  J.  C.  Exum,  J.  K.  Kuntz,  J.  S. 
Kselman,  and  D.  J.  A.  Clines. 

R.  F.  Collins,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1983,  $24.95) 
xxix  and  449  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-45070.  ISBN:  0-385- 181 26-4. 

Collins,  who  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  American  College  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain, 
describes  his  introduction  to  NT  study  as  an  extended  hermeneutical  reflection  on  2  Tim  3:16-17 
applied  to  the  NT  and  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Its  ten  chapters  treat  the  formation  of  the  NT, 
historical-critical  methodology,  textual  criticism,  source  criticism,  form  criticism,  redaction  criti- 
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cism,  structural  analysis,  exegesis  and  the  church,  inspiration,  and  Rome  and  the  critical  study  of 
the  NT.  The  first  appendix  lists  texts  and  tools  for  NT  study,  and  the  second  appendix  provides  a 
glossary  of  terms.  J.  P.  Meier’s  twelve-page  introduction  is  entitled  “Why  a  Catholic  Introduc¬ 
tion?’’ 

B.  de  Margerie,  Introduction  a  Vhistoire  de  I’exegese.  II:  Les  premiers  grands  exegetes  latins 
(195  pp.);  Ill:  Saint  Augustin  (202  pp.),  “Initiations’’  (Paris:  Cerf,  1983,  paper  127  F  each). 
Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-204-01929-1;  2-204-0 1964-X. 

The  first  volume  in  de  Margerie’s  introduction  to  the  history  of  exegesis  treated  Greek  and 
Eastern  patristic  exegetes  [NTA  25,  p.  188].  The  second  volume  focuses  on  four  Latin  exegetes: 
Tertullian  as  the  first  great  exegete  of  Latin  Christianity,  Hilary  of  Poitiers  as  a  Pauline  and 
eschatological  exegete  of  the  gospel  and  the  Psalms,  the  moral  and  mystical  exegesis  of  Ambrose, 
and  Jerome  the  translator  of  the  Bible  in  the  face  of  the  dilemma  between  secular  culture  and 
biblical  culture.  The  third  volume  considers  Augustine  as  a  biblical  exegete  according  to  this 
outline:  the  infallible  Scriptures  of  the  unique  Word,  whether  the  Augustinian  Moses  has  one  or 
many  meanings,  and  the  richness  of  the  doctrinal  exegeses  of  Augustine  the  writer  and  preacher. 

K.  A.  Deurloo  et  al.  (eds.),  Amsterdamse  Cahiers  voor  exegese  en  bijbelse  theologie,  Cahier  3 
(Kampen:  Kok,  1982,  paper)  173  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  90-242-2432-2. 

The  four  articles  in  this  volume  that  pertain  to  the  NT  field  are  by  B.  Hemelsoet  on  Jesus  and 
Jerusalem  according  to  1  Cor  1:18-31,  H.  Rooze  on  “that  the  reasonings  of  many  hearts  may  be 
revealed’’  (Lk  2:35b),  R.  Zuurmond  on  the  judgment  of  Cain  in  early  Jewish  tradition,  and  A.  van 
der  Heide  on  pardes  and  the  four  senses  of  a  text  in  Jewish  exegesis.  The  other  five  articles  are  by 

F.  H.  Breukelman,  A.  Chouraqui,  A.  G.  van  Daalen,  K.  A.  Deurloo,  and  J.  Magonet. 

Eschatologie.  Bibeltheologische  und  philosophische  Studien  zum  Verhaltnis  von  Erlosungswelt 
und  Wirklichkeitsbewaltigung.  Festschrift  fur  Engelbert  Neuhausler  zur  Emeritierung  gewidmet 
von  Kollegen,  Freunden  und  Schiilern,  ed.  R.  Kilian,  K.  Funk,  and  P.  Fassl  (St.  Ottilien:  EOS 
Verlag,  1981,  DM  29.80)  333  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-88096-196-4. 

Of  the  ten  articles  prepared  in  honor  of  Professor  Neuhausler,  those  most  pertinent  to  NT  study 
are  by  H.  Leroy  on  “not  a  bone  of  him  shall  be  broken’’  (Jn  19:31-37)  and  the  Johannine 
interpretation  of  the  cross,  M.  Lattke  on  the  relationship  between  the  loving  God  and  the  suffering 
world,  and  P.  Fassl  on  composition  and  redaction  in  Lk  16:1-31.  The  other  contributors  are  R. 
Kilian,  D.  Kinet,  W.  Werner,  S.  Hara,  K.  Funk,  S.  Muller,  and  A.  Haider.  Also  included  are  a 
photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  greeting  by  Funk,  a  sketch  of  Neuhausler’s  life  by  Fassl,  and  a  list  of 
Neuhausler’ s  scholarly  publications. 

G.  D.  Fee,  New  Testament  Exegesis.  A  Handbook  for  Students  and  Pastors  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster,  1983,  paper  $8.95)  154  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-24829.  ISBN:  0-664- 
24469-6. 

The  companion  to  D.  Stuart’s  Old  Testament  Exegesis  (1980),  this  introduction  to  NT  exegesis 
contains  four  chapters:  guide  for  full  exegesis,  exegesis  and  the  original  text,  short  guide  for 
sermon  exegesis,  and  aids  and  resources  for  the  steps  in  exegesis.  Its  focus  of  attention  is  the 
historical  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  the  biblical  text,  though  some  suggestions  for  moving 
from  text  to  sermon  are  included.  Fee  is  professor  of  NT  at  Gordon-Conwell  Theological  Seminary 
in  South  Hamilton,  MA. 

E.  Guttgemanns,  Fragmenta  semiotico-hermeneutica.  Eine  Texthermeneutik  fur  den  Umgang  mit 
der  HI.  Schrift,  Forum  Theologiae  Linguisticae  9  (Bonn:  Linguistica  Biblica,  1983,  paper  DM  25) 
347  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-87797-019-2. 

In  this  part  of  his  long-standing  project  of  developing  an  appropriate  hermeneutical  approach  to 
Scripture,  Guttgemanns  focuses  on  six  major  figures:  R.  Barthes  (the  goal  of  hermeneutics  as 
delight  in  the  text),  Augustine  (hermeneutics  as  the  theory  of  speaking  by  means  of  effective 
signs — rhetoric  and  semiotics),  F.  D.  E.  Schleiermacher  (hermeneutics  as  structural  linguistics 
with  reference  to  the  Synoptic  problem),  C.  G.  Wilke  (NT  rhetoric  as  text  pragmatics — the 
linguistic  implications  of  the  “usage  hypothesis’’),  F.  de  Saussure  (the  speaking  person  as  the 
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unconscious  chess  player),  and  S.  Freud  (authentic  speaking  in  the  context  of  repression,  transfer¬ 
ence,  condensation,  and  denial — the  psychosemiotic  challenge  to  the  anthropology  of  identity). 
The  final  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  elements  of  semiotic  theory,  is  the  revision  of  an  article 
published  in  Linguistica  Biblica  49  (’81)  85-112. 

G.  A.  Kelly,  The  New  Biblical  Theorists.  Raymond  E.  Brown  and  Beyond  (Ann  Arbor,  MI: 
Servant  Books,  1983,  $12.95)  vii  and  189  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-89283-166-9. 

Kelly,  professor  of  contemporary  Catholic  problems  at  St.  John’s  University  in  New  York, 
describes  R.  E.  Brown  as  reflecting  “the  present  consensus  of  leading  American  scripturists  on 
Catholic  doctrinal  matters,”  and  as  best  and  most  frequently  articulating  in  the  public  forum  “the 
reigning  opinions  of  his  scholarly  peers.”  His  critique  of  Brown’s  work  appears  under  eight 
headings:  new  biblical  theories  and  the  Catholic  church,  new  biblical  theories  and  the  critics,  what 
constitutes  scientifically  controllable  biblical  evidence,  historical  criticism  and  the  infancy  nar¬ 
ratives,  the  foundation  of  the  church  (priesthood  and  episcopacy),  theological  pluralism  (ancient 
and  modem),  biblical  scholarship  and  theological  controversy,  and  a  pastor’s  critique  of  the  critics. 
The  appendix  provides  excerpts  from  Catholic  church  documents  on  biblical  matters. 

A.  F.  J.  Klijn  (ed.),  Inleiding  tot  de  studie  van  hetNieuwe  Testament  (Kampen:  Kok,  1982,  paper 
29  gld.)  225  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  90-242-2143-9. 

This  introduction  to  NT  study  contains  thirteen  chapters:  C.  J.  den  Heyer  on  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  NT,  W.  S.  Vorster  on  the  language  of  the  NT,  A.  F.  J.  Klijn  on  the  history  of 
Israel  in  the  Greco-Roman  world  in  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  community,  B.  C. 
Lategan  on  the  interpretation  of  the  NT,  M.  de  Jonge  on  the  historical-critical  method,  Klijn  on  the 
history-of-religions  method,  Vorster  on  form  criticism  and  redaction  criticism,  B.  M.  F.  van  Iersel 
on  existential  interpretation,  Vorster  on  structural  analysis,  R.  Zuurmond  on  materialist  exegesis, 
K.  A.  Deurloo  on  the  so-called  Amsterdam  School,  H.  N.  Ridderbos  on  the  theology  of  the  NT, 
and  H.  W.  de  Knijff  on  the  preaching  of  the  NT. 


Kontinuitdt  und  Einheit.  Fur  Franz  Mussner,  ed.  P.-G.  Muller  and  W.  Stenger  (Freiburg— 
Basel— Vienna:  Herder,  1981,  DM  88)  536  pp.,  plate.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-451- 
19257-8. 

Twenty-seven  articles  prepared  in  honor  of  Professor  Mussner  on  his  65th  birthday:  H.  Gross  on 
justification  in  the  OT,  J.  Hainz  on  koindnia  between  Paul  and  Jerusalem  (see  Gal  2.9—10), 
U.  Borse  on  Paul  in  Jerusalem,  J.  Eckert  on  Paul’s  collection  for  Jerusalem,  A.  Strobel  on  the 
apostolic  decree  as  the  consequence  of  the  controversy  at  Antioch,  R.  Pesch  on  those  who  came 
from  Jerusalem  and  the  solution  of  the  Antiochian  controversy,  W.  Stenger  on  biographical  and 
ideal  biographical  material  in  Gal  1:11-2:14,  R.  Schnackenburg  on  the  saying  about  binding  and 
loosing  from  a  tradition-historical  perspective,  F.  Schnider  on  Jesus’  ascension  as  end  or  begin¬ 
ning,  G.  Schneider  on  the  train  of  thought  in  Acts  17:22-31,  J.  Gnilka  on  the  image  of  Paul  in 
Colossians  and  Ephesians,  H.  Merklein  on  Eph  4:1-5:20  as  the  “reception”  of  Col  3:1-17,  F. 
Schroger  on  whether  Hebrews  is  Pauline,  A.  Vogtle  on  Peter  and  Paul  according  to  2  Peter,  O. 
Knoch  on  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  K.  Berger  on  Peter  in  the  gnostic 
and  apocalyptic  revelation  literature,  K.  Kertelge  on  kerygma  and  koindnia,  H.  Schurmann  on 
seeking  for  the  Evangelical-Catholic  in  “early  Catholicism,”  M.  Theobald  on  the  Pauline  elucida¬ 
tion  of  “to  the  Jews  first  and  also  to  the  Gentiles”  in  Rom  1:3-4,  D.  Flusser  on  the  history  of  the 
dominical  saying  “They  know  not  what  they  do,”  E.  Grasser  on  whether  Israel  and  the  church  are 
two  ways  of  salvation,  F.  Hahn  on  “the  Jews”  in  Jn,  P.-G.  Muller  on  the  OT  and  Israel  and 
Judaism  in  R.  Bultmann’s  theology,  S.  Ben-Chorin  on  the  birkat  hamminim,  N.  Brox  on  the 
example  of  Sarah  and  Israel  in  1  Peter,  H.  Wagenhammer  on  the  essence  of  Christianity  as 
synesthiein,  and  J.  Blank  on  the  “eschatological  outlook  in  Mk  14:25  and  its  significance.  A 
photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  foreword  by  the  editors,  and  a  bibliography  of  Mussner  s  publications 
between  1952  and  1981  are  included. 

E.  Lohse,  The  First  Christians.  Their  Beginnings,  Writings,  and  Beliefs,  trans.  M.  E.  Boring 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1983,  paper  $6.95)  126  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-7454. 
ISBN:  0-8006-1646-4. 

The  English  version  of  Die  Urkunde  der  Christen  [NTA  24,  p.  741,  this  introduction  to  the  NT 
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contains  five  chapters:  God’s  agent  (the  center  of  the  NT),  Jesus’  words  and  deeds  (the  message  of 
love),  faith  and  the  faithful  community  (the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  church),  the  life  of 
suffering  (the  distinctiveness  of  the  first  Christians),  and  the  Christians’  basic  document  (the 
distinctiveness  of  the  biblical  writings).  Lohse  is  bishop  of  the  Evangelical  church  in  Hanover, 
West  Germany. 

W.  McCown  and  J.  E.  Massey  (eds.),  Interpreting  God’s  Word  for  Today:  An  Inquiry  into 
Hermeneutics  from  a  Biblical  Theological  Perspective,  Wesleyan  Theological  Perspectives  2 
(Anderson,  IN:  Warner  Press,  1982,  $14.95)  ix  and  264  pp.,  9  photographs.  ISBN:  0-87162-257- 
2. 

The  nine  articles  in  this  volume  concern  the  development  of  a  Wesleyan  hermeneutic  (by  W. 
McCown),  the  hermeneutics  of  holiness  in  Wesley  (C.  Michalson),  inductive  Bible  study  in  the 
light  of  contemporary  hermeneutics  (R.  Traina),  the  impact  of  modem  thought  on  biblical  in¬ 
terpretation  (J.  Culp),  evangelicals  and  the  critical  historical  method  (R.  W.  Lyon),  canonical 
criticism  as  practiced  by  B.  S.  Childs  and  J.  A.  Sanders  (F.  W.  Spina),  the  use  of  typology 
illustrated  in  a  study  of  Isa  9:1-7  (J.  E.  Hartley),  a  working  model  for  teaching  exegesis  (F.  G. 
Carver),  and  hermeneutics  and  pulpit  work  (J.  E.  Massey). 

J.  L.  McKenzie,  How  Relevant  Is  the  Bible?  and  other  commentaries  on  scripture  (Chicago: 
Thomas  More  Press,  1981,  $12.95)  216  pp.  ISBN:  0-88347-125-6. 

The  eleven  essays  in  this  volume  concern  the  relevance  of  the  Bible,  the  real  Jesus,  the  real 
Mary,  myths  in  the  Bible,  the  book  of  Revelation,  the  book  of  Job,  Isaiah,  war  and  peace  in  the 
NT,  evaluating  the  deluge  myth,  the  state  in  Christian  perspective,  and  progress  in  Catholic 
biblical  studies.  McKenzie  is  also  the  author  of  The  New  Testament  Without  Illusion  (1980). 

D.  K.  McKim  (ed.),  The  Authoritative  Word.  Essays  on  the  Nature  of  Scripture  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1983,  paper  $  10.95)  xiii  and  270  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  82-20919.  ISBN:  0-8028- 
1948-6. 

The  first  section  in  this  anthology  deals  with  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  terms  of  sources  and 
canon:  P.  J.  Achtemeier  on  how  the  Scriptures  were  formed  (1980),  R.  M.  Grant  on  Jesus  and  the 
OT  (1948),  Grant  on  Paul  and  the  OT  (1948),  C.  K.  Barrett  on  the  interpretation  of  the  OT  in  the 
NT  (1970),  and  F.  F.  Bruce  on  tradition  and  the  canon  of  Scripture  (1970).  The  second  section 
concerns  the  doctrine  of  the  authority  of  Scripture:  D.  M.  Beegle  on  the  biblical  concept  of 
revelation  (1973),  D.  G.  Miller  on  the  Bible  (1972),  D.  G.  Bloesch  on  the  primacy  of  Scripture 
(1978),  G.  C.  Berkouwer  on  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  (1975),  H.  N.  Ridderbos  on  the  inspiration 
and  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  (1978),  and  J.  B.  Rogers  on  the  church  doctrine  of  biblical 
authority  (1977).  The  third  section  surveys  current  views  on  biblical  authority:  J.  D.  Smart  on  the 
theological  significance  of  historical  criticism  (1970),  and  A.  Dulles  on  recent  Protestant  and 
Catholic  views  on  Scripture  [§  24-694]. 

Die  Mitte  des  Neuen  Testaments.  Einheit  und  Vielfalt  neutestamentlicher  Theologie.  Festschrift  fiir 
Eduard  Schweizer  zum  siebzigsten  Geburtstag,  ed.  U.  Luz  and  H.  Weder  (Gottingen:  Van- 
denhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1983,  paper  DM  68)  xi  and  437  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-525-58123-8. 

This  Festschrift  in  honor  of  Professor  Schweizer  on  his  70th  birthday  contains  articles  by  C.  K. 
Barrett  on  the  center  of  the  NT  and  the  canon,  F.  Bovon  on  the  “new  man  and  the  Law  according 
to  Paul,  R.  H.  Fuller  on  an  Anglican  reaction  to  the  German  debate  about  early  Catholicism,  F. 
Hahn  on  the  fulfillment  idea  in  Mt  5:17,  T.  Holtz  on  tradition  in  1  Thessalonians,  J.  Jervell  on  the 
center  of  Scripture  and  the  Lukan  understanding  of  the  OT,  E.  Jiingel  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  W.  Kohler  on  the  Our  Father  in  a  fatherless  society,  X.  Leon-Dufour  on  the  situation  of  Jn 
13,  U.  Luz  on  the  unity  and  variety  of  NT  theologies,  P.  S.  Minear  on  Jn  19:17—37  as  a  case  study 
in  unity  and  diversity,  C.  F.  D.  Moule  on  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  the  church  s  Lord,  H.  Riesenteld 
on  the  fruitful  life  as  the  effect  of  the  center  of  the  gospel,  E.  Ruckstuhl  on  Jesus  as  Son  of  God  in 
the  light  of  Mk  1:9-1 1,  R.  Schnackenburg  on  Pauline  and  Johannine  Christology  ,  W.  Schrage  on 
the  quest  for  the  unity  and  center  of  NT  ethics,  S.  Schulz  on  the  beginnings  ot  primitive  Christian 
preaching,  K.  Stalder  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  P.  Stuhlmacher  on  Jesus’ 
death  as  atonement  or  reconciliation,  W.  Trilling  on  “office  in  the  NT,  H.-J.  Venetz  on  1  Jn  5.6, 
A.  Vogtle  on  the  Markan  understanding  of  the  Temple  sayings,  N.  M.  Watson  on  2  Cor  1 :9b  as  the 
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heart  of  Paul’s  theology,  H.  Weder  on  “the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ”  (Mk  1:1)  and  “the  gospel  of 
God”  (Mk  1:14),  and  I.  Yamauchi  on  Jesus  as  teacher  reconsidered.  Also  included  are  a  tabula 
gratulatoria,  a  greeting  by  the  editors,  and  a  bibliography  of  Schweizer’s  writings. 

J.  S.  Moir,  A  History  of  Biblical  Studies  in  Canada.  A  Sense  of  Proportion,  SBL  Biblical 
Scholarship  in  North  America  7  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1982,  paper  $17.95)  xiii  and  1 17  pp. 
Indexed.  LCN:  82-5979.  ISBN:  0-89130-581-5. 

Moir,  professor  of  history  at  Scarborough  College,  University  of  Toronto,  presents  his  history  of 
biblical  studies  in  Canada  since  the  1880s  under  four  headings:  a  sane  and  tactful  course;  frank, 
scientific  discussion;  mildewed  with  discretion;  and  no  mean  place.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  to  the  influence  of  German  scholarship  and  the  Chicago  school.  Moir 
observes  that  Canadian  biblical  scholarship  has  been  characterized  by  a  strong  emphasis  on  lan¬ 
guage  training  and  an  essentially  conservative  position  in  matters  of  interpretation. 

M.  P.  O’Connor  and  D.  N.  Freedman  (eds.),  The  Bible  and  Its  Traditions,  Michigan  Quarterly 
Review  22  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan,  1983,  paper  $8)  pp.  160-514,  14  plates,  15  figs. 
Bibliographies.  ISSN:  0026-2420. 

This  special  issue  of  Michigan  Quarterly  Review  presents  articles  and  poems  on  the  Hebrew 
Bible  (four),  the  Christian  Scriptures  (seven),  latter-day  adaptations  (four),  new  fiction  and  poetry 
(ten),  the  politics  of  the  Holy  Land  (five),  and  the  religious  tradition  (five).  The  articles  most 
pertinent  to  the  NT  field  concern  the  Law-observant  mission  to  the  Gentiles  and  the  background  of 
Galatians  (J.  L.  Martyn),  the  hermeneutical  Jesus  (J.  D.  Crossan),  the  apocalyptic  context  of 
Christian  origins  (J.  J.  Collins),  biblical  manuscripts  from  the  University  of  Michigan  collection, 
and  accommodating  Mishnah  to  Scripture  in  Judaism  (J.  Neusner). 

La  Paque  du  Christ.  Mystere  de  salut.  Melanges  offerts  au  P.  F.-X.  Durrwell  pour  son  70e 
anniversaire  avec  un  temoignage  du  jubilaire,  ed.  M.  Benzerath  and  A.  Schmid,  Lectio  Divina 
112  (Paris:  Cerf,  1982,  paper  71  F)  315  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-204-01936-4. 

This  Festschrift  honoring  Professor  Durrwell  contains  articles  by  T.  Chary  on  Passover  as  the 
mystery  of  permanent  salvation,  W.  Vogels  on  the  word  of  God  as  nourishment,  R.  Pesch  on  the 
genesis  of  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  A.  Schenker  on  the  gift  of  the  life  of  the  Son  of  Man 
according  to  Mk  10:45  par.  in  light  of  the  OT,  H.  Giesen  on  Jesus  and  the  imminence  of  the  reign 
of  God  according  to  Mk,  J.  Kahmann  on  Mk  16:6a  and  its  place  in  the  Gospel,  C.  Wiener  on  the 
paschal  mystery  according  to  Mk  14—16,  A.  Roosen  on  the  relation  between  transfiguration  and 
parousia  in  Lk  (especially  9:26),  C.  Perrot  on  the  Emmaus  pericope  (Lk  24:13-35)  and  encounter¬ 
ing  the  Lord,  J.  Dupont  on  the  disciples  of  Emmaus  (Lk  24:13-35),  E.  Charpentier  on  the 
Ethiopian  official  (Acts  8:26-40)  and  the  disciples  of  Emmaus  (Lk  24:13-35),  P.  Grelot  on  the 
Lord’s  Supper  according  to  1  Cor  1 1:20,  J.  Lambrecht  on  life  swallowing  up  what  is  mortal  (2  Cor 
5:4c),  E.  Cothenet  on  the  salvific  scope  of  Christ’s  resurrection  according  to  1  Peter,  and  R. 
Tremblay  on  the  salvific  function  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  in  relation  to  the 
resurrection  according  to  Irenaeus.  Also  included  are  Dumvell's  reflections  on  the  Pasch  of  Christ 
according  to  Scripture,  an  introduction  by  J.  Guillet,  M.  Benzerath’s  assessment  of  Durrwell’s 
work,  and  a  bibliography  of  Dumvell’s  writings. 

W.  Powers,  Learn  to  Read  the  Greek  New  Testament.  An  Approach  to  New  Testament  Greek 
Based  on  Linguistic  Principles  (3rd,  rev.  ed.;  Sydney:  Anzea  Publishers,  1982;  Exeter,  UK: 
Paternoster;  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  $19.95)  336  pp.,  fig.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0- 
85892-203-7  (Anzea),  0-85364-291-5  (Paternoster),  0-8028-3578-3  (Eerdmans). 

Intended  for  those  without  any  prior  knowledge  of  Greek,  this  volume  aims  to  equip  ordinary 
people  to  read  the  NT  in  Greek.  The  nine  lessons  in  the  beginner’s  course  cover  Greek  letters  and 
words;  the  article,  second  declension,  and  present  active  flexion;  first  declension  and  second  aorist 
active;  the  relative  pronoun  and  the  active  voice;  the  third  declension;  the  middle  and  passive 
voices;  adjectives,  verbs,  and  participles;  using  nouns,  prepositions,  and  the  article;  and  adverbs, 
comparison,  and  verb  conjugation.  Directions  for  an  intermediate  Greek  course  and  five  appen¬ 
dixes  are  also  included.  The  method  adopted  in  the  book  features  framework  learning,  natural 
language  acquisition,  immediate  introduction  to  the  target  material,  a  low  threshold  of  utility, 
morphological  analysis  and  pattern  recognition,  and  progressive  presentation  followed  by  system- 
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atic  revision.  Powers  is  in  charge  of  the  department  of  NT  language  and  literature  at  the  Sydney 
Missionary  and  Bible  College  in  Croydon,  Sydney,  NSW. 

W.  G.  Rollins,  Jung  and  the  Bible  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1983,  paper  $9.95)  x  and  153  pp.,  17 
figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-48091.  ISBN:  0-8042-1117-5. 

This  exploration  of  what  it  means  to  look  at  Scripture  as  a  “soul  book”  suggests  that  biblical 
studies  today  can  benefit  from  the  psychological  insights  of  C.  G.  Jung.  Its  seven  chapters  concern 
what  Jung  has  to  do  with  the  Bible,  Jung’s  psychology  (an  internal  biographical  account),  the  Bible 
and  the  life  of  the  soul,  biblical  symbols  as  the  vocabulary  of  the  soul,  biblical  archetypes  and  the 
story  of  the  self,  letting  the  Bible  speak  (a  Jungian  approach  to  biblical  interpretation),  and  God 
and  the  Bible  in  relation  to  the  self  in  Jungian  perspective.  The  epilogue  discusses  psychological 
criticism  and  scriptural  studies.  Rollins  is  professor  of  religious  studies  at  Assumption  College  in 
Worcester,  MA. 

E.  W.  Saunders,  Searching  the  Scriptures.  A  History  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature, 
1880-1980,  SBL  Biblical  Scholarship  in  North  America  8  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1982,  $15) 
xii  and  128  pp.,  8  plates.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-10818.  ISBN:  0-89130-591-2. 

Saunders,  professor  emeritus  of  NT  interpretation  and  former  dean  of  Garrett-Evangelical 
Theological  Seminary  in  Evanston,  IL,  presents  his  history  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature 
under  ten  headings:  in  the  beginning  (1880-1900),  the  wisdom  of  the  scribe  (1900-1920),  a  time  to 
build  up  (1920-1940),  shaking  the  foundations  (1940-1967),  a  new  thing  (1968-1980),  the  tribes 
of  the  dispersion,  brothers  and  sisters,  of  the  making  of  books,  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  signs  and 
portents.  Eight  appendixes  are  included. 

M.  Silva,  Biblical  Words  and  Their  Meaning:  An  Introduction  to  Lexical  Semantics  (Grand 
Rapids:  Zondervan,  1983,  paper)  201  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-17561.  ISBN:  0-310- 
45671-1. 

Silva,  professor  of  NT  at  Westminster  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  aims  to  establish 
principles  and  develop  methods  for  studying  all  types  of  biblical  words  (not  only  theological  terms) 
as  elements  of  language  in  their  own  right.  After  an  introduction  to  biblical  lexicology,  he 
discusses  etymology,  semantic  change  and  the  role  of  the  Septuagint,  and  semantic  change  in  the 
NT  under  the  heading  “historical  semantics.”  Then  under  “descriptive  semantics,”  he  treats  basic 
concepts,  sense  relations,  and  determining  meaning.  In  his  conclusion,  Silva  indicates  how  stan¬ 
dard  reference  works  in  NT  lexicography  can  be  used  with  greatest  profit  and  how  they  can  be 
supplemented. 

J.  H.  Skilton  (ed.),  The  New  Testament  Student  and  His  Field,  The  New  Testament  Student  5 
(Phillipsburg,  NJ:  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Publishing  Co.,  1982,  paper  $9.95)  viii  and  310  pp. 
Bibliographies.  LCN:  75-24949.  ISBN:  0-87552-437-0. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  contains  twelve  articles  on  NT  topics:  J.  H.  Skilton  on  the  NT  text 
today,  E.  Yamauchi  on  W.  M.  Ramsay’s  views  on  archaeology  in  Asia  Minor,  D.  Penner  on  the 
computer  as  a  new  tool  for  NT  studies,  G.  R.  Osborne  on  the  evangelical  and  tradition  criticism 
[§  23-26],  R.  C.  Newman  on  Jesus’  self-understanding  according  to  the  so-called  Q-material, 
J.  P.  Versteeg  on  OT  citations  in  Mt,  P.  L.  Bremer  on  1-2  Corinthians,  T.  L.  Wilkinson  on  the 
“man  of  lawlessness”  in  2  Thessalonians,  W.  L.  Lane  on  detecting  divine  wisdom  in  Heb  1:1-4, 
V.  S.  Poythress  on  propositional  relations,  J.  R.  Werner  on  discourse  analysis  of  the  Greek  NT, 
and  D.  J.  Bowell  and  J.  J.  Scott  on  NT  theology  (a  bibliography).  The  second  part  presents  four 
articles  on  the  NT  and  other  fields:  R.  H.  Countess  on  God’s  grace  and  Greek  grammar,  M.  C. 
Fisher  on  Ethiopic  studies  and  the  NT,  J.  M.  Guret  on  the  history  of  Paul’s  aesthetic,  and  D. 
Vickers  on  economics  in  Christian  theological  perspective. 

Society  of  Biblical  Literature  1982  Seminar  Papers,  ed.  K.  H.  Richards,  SBL  Seminar  Papers 
Series  21  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1982,  paper  $15)  ix  and  563  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN: 
0-89130-607-2. 

The  forty  papers  in  this  volume  were  prepared  for  discussion  at  the  1982  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Literature  in  New  York.  Those  directly  concerned  with  the  NT  are  by  J.  D.  Crossan  on 
kingdom  and  children  in  the  aphoristic  tradition,  R.  A.  Culpepper  on  the  narrator  in  the  Fourth 
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Gospel,  J.  Dewey  on  point  of  view  and  the  disciples  in  Mk,  D.  Hellholm  on  the  problem  of 
apocalyptic  genre  and  Revelation,  R.  Hodgson  on  1  Thes  4:1-12  and  the  holiness  tradition,  D.  L. 
Jones  on  the  title  pais  in  Lk-Acts,  H.  C.  Kee  on  titles  of  Christ  and  models  of  community,  D.  P. 
Moessner  on  the  death  of  Jesus  as  the  prophet  like  Moses  according  to  Luke,  D.  Patte  on  entering 
the  kingdom  like  children,  V.  K.  Robbins  on  pronouncement  stories  and  Jesus’  blessing  of 
children,  J.  T.  Sanders  on  the  salvation  of  the  Jews  in  Lk-Acts,  and  W.  Schmeichel  on  whether 
Luke  makes  a  soteriological  statement  in  Acts  20:28.  Also  included  are  papers  pertaining  to  the  NT 
world  by  A.  J.  Avery-Peck,  S.  Benko,  M.  E.  Clark,  S.  J.  D.  Cohen,  R.  Doran,  L.  H.  Feldman, 
J.  M.  Fennelly,  A.  B.  Kolenkow,  B.  Mack,  J.  R.  Mueller,  R.  R.  Newell,  C.  R.  Phillips,  V.  J. 
Rosivach,  A.  J.  Saldarini,  R.  P.  Sailer,  G.  Sayler,  E.  Shanahan,  D.  Ulansey,  and  J.  R.  Wegner. 

G.  Strecker  and  U.  Schnelle,  Einfiihrung  in  die  neutestamentliche  Exegese,  Uni- 
Taschenbiicher  1253  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1983,  paper  DM  17.80)  156  pp. 
Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-525-03257-9. 

Developed  in  proseminars  at  the  theological  faculty  in  Gottingen,  this  handbook  guides  students 
in  using  the  historical-critical  method  to  interpret  NT  texts.  After  a  brief  introduction  and  a  chapter 
on  basic  tools  for  NT  study,  it  explains  the  theory  and  practice  of  textual  criticism,  text  analysis, 
source  criticism,  form  criticism,  concept  and  motif  history,  history-of-religions  comparison,  redac¬ 
tion  criticism,  hermeneutics,  and  the  preparation  of  a  proseminar. 

Studia  Hierosolymitana  III.  Nell’ Ottavo  Centenario  Francescano  (1182-1982),  ed.  G.  C.  Bottini, 
Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum,  Collectio  Maior  30  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1982, 
paper  $30)  378  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliographies.  ISSN:  0081-8933. 

The  eighteen  articles  in  this  volume  were  prepared  by  Franciscan  scholars  to  commemorate  the 
800th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  Those  most  pertinent  to  the  NT  field  are  by  F. 
Manns  on  John  the  Baptist  as  witness  of  Jesus  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  M.  Adinolfi  on  the 
diatribe  of  Musonius  Rufus  on  women  and  marriage  in  light  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  A.  M.  Buscemi 
on  the  relation  between  Law  and  promise  according  to  Gal  3:15-18,  H.-J.  Klauck  on  thysiasterion 
in  Heb  13:10  and  the  writings  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  S.  Loffreda  on  Hellenistic-Roman  ceramics 
beneath  the  Capernaum  synagogue,  and  V.  C.  Corbo  on  the  remains  of  the  lst-century  synagogue 
at  Capernaum.  The  other  contributors  are  B.  Mariani,  E.  Testa,  E.  Beaucamp,  A.  Niccacci,  D. 
Cox,  A.  A.  Di  Leila,  G.  C.  Bottini,  L.  Cignelli,  B.  Talatinian,  B.  Bagatti,  A.  Recio  Veganzones, 
and  M.  Piccirillo. 

G.  M.  Tucker  and  D.  A.  Knight  (eds.),  Humanizing  America’ s  Iconic  Book.  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  Centennial  Addresses  1980,  SBL  Biblical  Scholarship  in  North  America  6  (Chico,  CA: 
Scholars  Press,  1982,  $29.95)  xv  and  171  pp.  LCN:  82-836.  ISBN:  0-89130-570-X. 

Eight  addresses  prepared  for  the  1980  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  held  in 
Dallas,  TX:  M.  Marty  on  the  Bible  as  America’s  iconic  book;  L.  Gilkey  on  Scripture,  history,  and 
the  quest  for  meaning;  H.  Kiing  on  a  Christian  orientation  at  a  time  lacking  in  orientation;  J.  H. 
Miller  on  parable  and  performative  in  the  Gospels  and  in  modem  literature;  E.  Leach  on  an¬ 
thropological  approaches  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  during  the  20th  century;  G.  Feeley-Hamik  on 
whether  historical  anthropology  is  possible  (with  reference  to  the  case  of  the  runaway  slave);  H. 
Tadmor  on  a  historian’s  approach  to  treaty  and  oath  in  the  ancient  Near  East;  and  Y.  Yadin  on 
whether  1  lQTemple  is  a  sectarian  document. 

Twentieth-Century  Bible  Dictionary.  The  Compact  Companion  for  Daily  Bible  Reading  (Nash¬ 
ville,  TN:  Abingdon,  1982,  paper  $4.95)  vi  and  281  pp.,  47  figs.  ISBN:  0-687-42712-6. 

This  dictionary  provides  brief  articles  on  more  than  1 ,600  persons  and  topics  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  The  articles  frequently  compare  the  translations  in  the  King  James  Version  and  the  Revised 
Standard  Version,  and  indicate  the  passage(s)  in  which  the  term  in  question  occurs.  A  chart  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  lists  the  parables  of  Christ. 

H. -R.  Weber,  Experiments  with  Bible  Study  [1981]  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1983,  paper 
$12.95)  ix  and  319  pp.,  figs.,  map.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  82-13398.  ISBN:  0-664-24461-0. 

This  practical  guide  to  group  study  of  the  Bible  [see  NT  A  26,  p.  192]  is  now  available  from 
Westminster  Press. 
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P.  Yoder,  From  Word  to  Life.  A  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Bible  Study,  The  Conrad  Grebel  Lectures, 
1980  (Scottdale,  PA — Kitchener,  Ont.:  Herald  Press,  1982,  paper  $12.95  or  $15.55  Can.)  288 
pp.,  fig.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-20071.  ISBN:  0-8361-1249-0. 

The  approach  to  the  practice  of  biblical  interpretation  presented  in  this  book  consists  of  eight 
steps:  textual  analysis  (or  using  a  translation),  from  surface  to  skeleton  (structure  analysis),  from 
structure  to  type  (form  analysis),  from  form  to  content  (lexical  analysis),  from  context  to  composi¬ 
tion  (tradition  analysis),  from  composition  to  collection  (transmission  and  redaction  analysis), 
from  author  to  audience  (historical  analysis),  and  from  text  to  practice  (making  application).  Each 
step  in  the  method  is  illustrated  with  reference  to  four  biblical  passages:  Gen  12: 10-20  (Abram  and 
Sarai  in  Egypt),  Amos  2:6-16  (oracle),  Mt  5:38^42  (not  returning  evil),  and  Rom  13:1-7  (the 
Christian  and  the  state).  Yoder  has  taught  Bible  and  religion  at  Bethel  College  in  North  Newton, 
KS,  since  1977. 


GOSPELS— ACTS 

D.  Abernathy,  Understanding  the  Teaching  of  Jesus.  Based  on  the  Lecture  Series  of  Norman 
Perrin  “The  Teaching  of  Jesus”  (New  York:  Seabury,  1983,  paper)  xxi  and  261  pp.  Bibliogra¬ 
phies.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-19183.  ISBN:  0-8164-2438-1. 

The  lectures  on  Jesus’  teaching  recorded  privately  in  1962  by  the  late  Professor  Perrin  have  now 
been  updated,  adapted,  and  made  accessible  in  written  form  by  his  former  student  and  associate  D. 
Abernathy.  This  volume  presents  for  a  nonspecialist  audience  the  teaching  of  Jesus  under  four 
major  headings:  sources,  methodology,  and  background;  the  activity  of  God;  response  to  the 
activity  of  God;  and  the  new  relationship.  Resource  materials  (glossary,  Scripture  references, 
bibliography,  questions)  accompany  the  individual  chapters.  Abernathy  has  also  supplied  an 
appendix  on  the  authentic  sayings  of  Jesus,  answers  to  the  questions,  and  other  materials. 

Aufstieg  und  Niedergang  der  romischen  Welt.  Geschichte  und  Kultur  Roms  im  Spiegel  der  neueren 
Forschung.  II:  Principal.  Fiinfundzwanzigster  Band  (1.  Teilband):  Religion  (Vorkonstantinisches 
Christentum:  Leben  und  Umwelt  Jesu;  Neues  Testament  [Kanonische  Schriften  und  Apokryphen] ), 
ed.  H.  Temporini  and  W.  Haase  (Berlin — New  York:  de  Gruyter,  1982,  DM  420  or  $191)  xvi  and 
892  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-11-008700-6. 

The  twelve  articles  in  this  volume  concern  Jesus  and  his  history  and  preaching  (by  E.  Stauffer), 
Jesus  in  the  light  of  his  Jewish  environment  (M.  Wilcox),  the  conversion  of  Jesus  from  baptizer  to 
healer  (P.  W.  Hollenbach),  Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Son  of  Man  (R.  Leivestad),  the  Son  of  Man  (H. 
Bietenhard),  Jesus’  disciples  and  rabbinic  discipleship  (M.  Pesce),  Jesus  and  Paul  in  relation  to 
Judaism  (E.  P.  Sanders),  the  historical  Jesus  in  light  of  writings  contemporaneous  with  him  (J.  H. 
Charlesworth),  law  and  society  in  Jesus’  world  (J.  D.  M.  Derrett),  problems  associated  with  Jesus’ 
trial  (O.  Betz),  crucifixion  as  a  punishment  during  the  early  Roman  imperial  period  (H.-W.  Kuhn), 
and  the  content  and  function  of  the  primitive  Christian  Easter- faith  (H.  W.  Bartsch). 

J.  Breech,  The  Silence  of  Jesus.  The  Authentic  Voice  of  the  Historical  Man  (Philadelphia:  For¬ 
tress,  1983,  $14.95)  x  and  245  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-71825.  ISBN:  0-8006-0691-4. 

Breech,  associate  professor  of  NT  and  humanities  at  York  University  in  Ontario,  deals  with  a 
selection  of  eight  sayings  and  twelve  parables  in  the  Gospels  that  virtually  all  NT  scholars  agree 
can  be  attributed  to  the  earthly  Jesus.  After  philosophical  and  literary  observations,  he  treats  the 
Gospel  material  under  three  headings:  Jesus  came  eating  and  drinking;  when  Jesus  smiled;  and  the 
teller  of  stories.  He  concludes  that  Jesus’  teachings  invite  the  listener  to  enter  the  personal  mode  of 
being  human,  and  are  purposely  silent  about  Jesus  himself  and  the  perennial  religious,  moral, 
social,  and  political  questions.  An  appendix  presents  the  core  Gospel  material:  eight  core  sayings, 
seven  photodramatic  parables,  and  five  phonodramatic  parables. 

R.  E.  Brown,  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  the  Johannine  Epistles.  Introduction  and  Commentary 
(3rd,  rev.  ed.;  Collegeville,  MN:  Liturgical  Press,  1982,  paper  $2)  128  pp.  ISBN:  0-8146-1283-0. 

Originally  published  in  1960  as  part  of  the  New  Testament  Reading  Guide  series  [NTA  6,  p. 
262].  Since  then  Brown  has  written  commentaries  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1966,  1970)  and  the 
Johannine  epistles  (1982)  for  the  Anchor  Bible  series.  This  revised  booklet  contains  introductions 
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to  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Johannine  epistles,  the  English  texts  according  to  the  Confraternity  of 
Christian  Doctrine  translation  with  expositions  below,  a  list  of  passages  used  as  lectionary  read¬ 
ings,  and  review  aids  and  discussion  topics. 

J.  Carmignac  (ed.).  Traductions  hebraiques  des  Evangiles,  vol.  1:  The  four  Gospels  Translated 
into  Hebrew  by  William  Greenfield  in  1831,  xlii  and  82  pp.,  1,050  Bel.  fr.;  vol.  2:  Evangiles  de 
Matthieu  et  de  Marc  traduits  en  hebreu  en  1668  par  Giovanni  Battista  Iona  retouches  en  1805  par 
Thomas  Yeates,  xli  and  370  pp.,  1,350  Bel.  fr.;  vol.  3:  Evangiles  de  Luc  et  de  Jean  traduits  en 
hebreu  en  1668  par  Giovanni  Battista  Iona  retouches  en  1805  par  Thomas  Yeates,  v  and  420  pp., 

I, 350  Bel.  fr.  (Turnhout:  Brepols,  1982).  Illustrated.  Bibliographies. 

These  volumes  inaugurate  a  series  that  makes  available  to  modern  scholars  several  translations 
of  the  Gospels  into  Hebrew.  The  first  volume  presents  a  27-page  introduction  to  the  life  and  works 
of  W.  Greenfield  (1799-1831)  and  a  photomechanical  reproduction  of  his  Hebrew  translation  of 
the  Gospels.  The  second  volume  begins  with  a  36-page  introduction  to  the  lives  and  works  of  G.  B. 
Iona  (1588-1668)  and  T.  Yeates  (1768-1839),  and  then  reproduces  on  facing  pages  their  Hebrew 
versions  of  Mt  and  Mk.  The  third  volume  contains  their  translations  of  Lk  and  Jn. 

R.  J.  Cassidy  and  P.  J.  Scharper  (eds.).  Political  Issues  in  Luke-Acts  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis 
Books,  1983,  paper  $9.95)  ix  and  182  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-19060.  ISBN:  0-88344-385-6. 

The  ten  articles  in  this  volume  treat  Luke’s  position  on  politics  and  society  (R.  F.  O’Toole), 
politics  and  peace  in  Lk  (W.  M.  Swartley),  Luke’s  perspective  on  tribute  to  Caesar  (J.  D.  M. 
Derrett),  reciprocity  in  the  ancient  world  and  Acts  15:23-29  (F.  W.  Danker),  the  women  at  the 
Last  Supper  according  to  Luke  (Q.  Quesnell),  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  in  Lk  (J.  M.  Ford), 
martyrdom  in  Lk-Acts  and  the  Lukan  social  ethic  (C.  H.  Talbert),  Luke’s  “innocent”  Jesus  as  a 
scriptural  apologetic  (D.  Schmidt),  Luke’s  ideas  on  who  put  Jesus  to  death  (E.  J.  Via),  and  Luke’s 
audience  in  relation  to  the  chief  priests  and  the  motive  for  Jesus’  death  (R.  J.  Cassidy). 

H.  J.  B.  Combrink  et  al.,  Guide  to  the  New  Testament.  Volume  IV:  The  Synoptic  Gospels  and 
Acts:  Introduction  and  Theology,  trans.  D.  R.  Briggs  (Pretoria:  Kerkboekhandel  Transvaal,  1983, 
R  15.50)  xvi  and  281  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  0-7987-0330-X. 

After  a  general  introduction  to  the  Gospels  by  A.  B.  du  Toit  and  a  discussion  of  the  Synoptic 
problem  by  H.  J.  B.  Combrink,  this  volume  treats  the  introductory  matters  and  theology  of  Mt 
(Combrink),  Mk  (W.  S.  Vorster),  Lk  (I.  J.  du  Plessis),  and  Acts  (du  Plessis).  It  concludes  with  du 
Toit’s  chapter  on  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  proclaimed  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  The  first  volume  in 
the  six-volume  project  was  described  in  NTA  24,  p.  75. 

G.  Cornfeld  (ed.),  The  Historical  Jesus.  A  Scholarly  View  of  the  Man  and  His  World  (New  York: 
Macmillan,  1982,  $16.95;  London:  Collier  Macmillan)  234  pp.,  80  figs.,  5  maps.  Indexed.  LCN: 
82-14860.  ISBN:  0-02-528200-X. 

Cornfeld,  an  editor  and  publisher  residing  in  Tel  Aviv,  attempts  to  understand  the  historical 
Jesus  in  light  of  the  Gospels,  archaeological  evidence,  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  and  other  ancient 
texts.  After  remarks  on  methodology  and  historical  background  and  sources,  he  treats  Jesus’ 
infancy  and  Galilean  ministry,  the  political  and  social  setting,  Jesus  in  Jerusalem,  events  at  the 
Temple  Mount,  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Jesus,  the  crucifixion  and  the  events  after  it,  the  resurrection, 
the  problem  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  Jesus’  family.  The  book  includes  several  sections  by  D. 
Flusser,  a  critique  from  a  Christian  perspective  by  P.  L.  Maier,  and  many  photographs  and 
sketches. 

J.  Delobel  (ed.),  Logia.  Les  Paroles  de  Jesus — The  Sayings  of  Jesus.  Memorial  Joseph  Coppens, 
Bibliotheca  Ephemeridum  Theologicarum  Lovaniensium  59  (Leuven:  Peeters — Leuven  University 
Press,  1982,  paper  2,000  Bel.  fr.)647  pp.,  plate.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-6186-138-1. 

The  thirty  papers  in  this  volume  were  prepared  for  the  1981  Louvain  biblical  conference  on  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  in  Q:  F.  Neirynck  on  recent  developments  in  the  study  of  Q,  A.  Vogtle  on  whether 
Q  conveys  Jesus’  way  of  speaking  about  the  Son  of  Man,  C.  E.  Carlston  on  wisdom  and  eschatolo¬ 
gy  in  Q,  H.  Schiirmann  on  the  witness  of  Q  for  Jesus’  preaching  of  the  kingdom,  J.  Dupont  on  the 
transmission  of  Jesus’  sayings  about  the  lamp  and  the  measure  in  Mk  4:21-25  and  Q,  S.  Legasseon 
the  oracle  against  “this  generation”  (Mt  23:34—36;  Lk  1 1:49-51)  and  the  Jewish-Christian  polemic 
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in  Q,  R.  A.  Edwards  on  Matthew’s  use  of  Q  in  chap.  1 1 ,  J.  Lambrecht  on  the  influence  of  Q  on  Mk 
8:34-9:1,  A.  Denaux  on  the  “two  ways’’  sayings  in  the  framework  of  the  epilogue  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (Mt  7:13-14;  Lk  13:23-24),  J.  M.  Van  Cangh  on  the  formulas  “by  the  Spirit  of 
God’’  (Mt  12:28)  and  “by  the  finger  of  God'’  (Lk  1 1:20),  C.  M.  Tuckett  on  the  use  of  Isaiah  61  in 
Lk  4: 16-30  and  Q,  V.  Lusco  on  the  minor  agreements  between  Mt  13:1  la  and  Lk  8: 10a  against  Mk 
4:11a,  M.  Sabbe  on  whether  Mt  1 1:25-27  and  Lk  10:22  can  be  called  a  Johannine  logion,  H.-T. 
Wrege  on  the  role  of  the  saying  about  the  Spirit  (Lk  12:10  parr.)  in  early  Christian  traditions,  P. 
Vassiliadis  on  the  original  order  of  Q  (some  residual  cases),  J.  M.  Robinson  on  early  collections  of 
Jesus’  sayings,  D.  Zeller  on  redactional  processes  and  evolving  setting-in-life  in  the  Q-material,  R. 
Piper  on  Mk  7:7-1 1  and  Lk  1 1:9-13  as  evidence  of  design  and  argument  in  Q,  A.  D.  Jacobson  on 
Lk  10:2-16  parr,  as  a  test  case  for  the  literary  unity  of  Q,  C.  J.  A.  Hickling  on  the  plurality  of  Q,  J. 
Delobel  on  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  textual  traditions  of  the  Gospels,  S.  J.  Noorda  on  classical 
parallels  to  Lk  4:23  (“Cure  yourself,  doctor!’’),  M.  Wilcox  on  Talitha  koum(i)  in  Mk  5:41,  H. 
Raisanen  on  the  origin  of  Mk  7:15,  J.-M.  Magne  on  the  words  over  the  cup,  W.  S.  Vorster  on 
redaction  and  contextualization  with  regard  to  Jesus’  sayings,  G.  W.  Buchanan  on  chreia  in  the 
NT,  B.  Dehandschutter  on  Gospel  of  Thomas  as  a  collection  of  Jesus’  sayings,  J.-M.  Sevrin  on 
Jesus’  sayings  and  parables  in  Coptic  gnostic  writings,  and  T.  Baarda  on  2  Clement  12  and  Jesus’ 
sayings.  Also  included  are  a  five-page  introduction  by  Delobel,  a  26-page  bibliography  of  research 
on  Q  by  F.  Neirynck  and  F.  Van  Segbroeck,  a  photograph  of  J.  Coppens,  and  a  tribute  to  Coppens 
by  Neirynck. 

L.  Doohan,  Luke:  The  Perennial  Spirituality  (Santa  Fe,  NM:  Bear  &  Co.,  1982,  paper)  321  pp. 
Bibliography.  LCN:  82-71449.  ISBN:  0-939680-03-3. 

After  an  introduction  to  NT  spirituality,  this  volume  investigates  the  spirituality  of  the  Lukan 
writings  under  seven  headings:  a  model  Christian,  sources  of  faith,  theology  of  ministry,  images  of 
God,  church  and  life,  call  of  discipleship,  and  universal  concerns.  An  appendix  summarizes  the 
historical  development  of  Lukan  studies  from  the  precritical  period  to  the  present.  Doohan,  who 
teaches  at  Gonzaga  University  in  Spokane,  WA,  describes  Luke  as  a  spiritual  master  not  only  in 
the  synthesis  that  he  gives  but  also  in  his  attitudes,  spirit,  courageous  interpretations,  and  openness 
to  the  newness  of  God’s  call. 

J.  C.  M.  Engelen,  Johannes  7-10,  Verklaring  van  een  Bijbelgedeelte  (Kampen:  Kok,  1982,  paper 
19.50  gld.)  160  pp.  ISBN:  90-242-2231-1. 

Engelen,  who  teaches  catechesis  and  catechetics  in  Amsterdam  and  who  previously  contributed 
Mattheus:  Hoofdstuk  1-4  (1981)  to  the  series,  presents  his  exposition  of  Jn  7—10  in  nineteen 
chapters.  He  gives  special  attention  to  the  feasts  of  Tabernacles  and  Dedication  as  the  settings  of 
the  narrated  incidents  and  as  the  key  to  their  theological  significance. 

/  / 

Les  Evangiles.  Traduction  et  commentaire  des  quatre  evangiles.  Edition  entierement  nouvelle  faite 

par  V Association  catholique  des  etudes  bibliques  au  Canada  (ACEBAC),  en  collaboration  avec  la 
Societe  catholique  de  la  Bible  (SOCABI)  et  la  Bibliotheque  des  Facultes  jesuites  de  Montreal  (2nd, 
rev.  ed.;  Montreal:  Bellarmin,  1983,  paper  $12)  767  pp.,4  maps.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-89007-5 15-X. 

After  a  preface  by  P.-E.  Langevin  (director  of  the  project)  and  an  introduction  to  the  Gospels  by 
J.  Martucci,  this  volume  presents  on  facing  pages  detailed  notes  and  new  French  translations  of  the 
four  Gospels.  The  translations  were  composed  by  Langevin  (with  P.  Guillemette  as  reviser)  for  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  and  by  J.-L.  D’Aragon  (with  G.  Rochais  as  reviser)  for  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The 
notes  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels  were  written  by  P.-A.  Giguere  and  Langevin,  and  the  notes  on  the 
Fourth  Gospel  by  Rochais.  Guillemette  and  Langevin  prepared  the  indexes,  and  the  maps  were 
chosen  by  J.-C.  Filteau. 

M.  Fallon,  The  Winston  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  [1980]  (Minneapolis,  MN:  Winston  Press, 
n.d.,  paper  $12.95)  viii  and  469  pp.  LCN:  82-50295.  ISBN:  0-86683-680-2. 

Originally  published  in  Australia  under  the  title  The  Four  Gospels:  An  Introductory  Commentary 
(1980),  this  volume  presents  the  text  of  the  English  Jerusalem  Bible  for  each  Gospel  pericope  along 
with  an  exposition.  The  material  appears  under  seven  major  headings:  introducing  Jesus,  the  good 
news,  who  is  Jesus?,  the  journey  of  the  disciple,  confrontation  and  decision,  fidelity  to  love,  and 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  there  are  points  for  reflection.  The 
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appendix  provides  outlines  of  each  Gospel  and  a  list  of  Gospel  readings  for  the  Catholic  lectionary 
cycle. 

W.  R.  Farmer,  Jesus  and  the  Gospel.  Tradition,  Scripture,  and  Canon  (Philadelphia:  Fortress, 
1982,  $21.95)  xiv  and  300  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-43078.  ISBN:  0-8006-0666-3. 

Farmer,  professor  of  NT  at  Perkins  School  of  Theology,  Southern  Methodist  University  in 
Dallas,  TX,  aims  to  give  a  credible  account  of  how  we  can  document  the  essential  lines  of 
development  that  led  from  Jesus  to  Eusebius  and  Constantine.  He  discusses  (1)  how  the  traditions 
concerning  Jesus  originated  and  developed;  (2)  how  the  literary  and  theological  framework  of  the 
Gospels  was  developed  out  of  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  literature,  and  the  way  in  which  the  Jesus 
tradition  was  incorporated  into  this  framework  and  influenced  its  shape  and  meaning;  and  (3)  how 
the  NT  canon  developed,  showing  the  decisive  role  of  the  Jesus  tradition  and  the  Gospels  in 
relation  to  Pauline  concerns,  and  the  normative  influence  of  persecution  and  heresy  in  the  early 
church.  The  study,  which  is  a  modification  and  expansion  of  an  article  published  in  Perkins 
Journal  [§  19-890],  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  first  Gospel  to  be  written  was  Mt, 
followed  by  Lk  and  Mk,  in  that  order. 

V.  Gatti,  II  discorso  di  Paolo  ad  Atene.  Studio  su  Act.  17,22-31 ,  Studi  Biblici  60  (Brescia: 
Paideia,  1982,  paper  20,000  L)  299  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Based  on  a  doctoral  dissertation  accepted  by  the  Gregorian  University  and  published  in  1979 
[NTA  24,  p.  300],  this  study  of  Paul’s  discourse  to  the  Athenians  in  Acts  17:22—31  first  sketches 
the  history  of  its  interpretation  and  then  examines  in  detail  its  various  sections:  monotheism, 
creation,  and  criticism  of  external  cult  (vv.  24-25);  the  human  person  as  citizen  of  the  world  (v. 
26);  the  search  for  God  in  the  world  (v.  27);  the  relationship  of  the  person  to  God  (vv.  28-29);  and 
the  framework  of  the  discourse  (vv.  30-3 lb,  22b-23).  The  concluding  remarks  concern  the 
discourse  in  relation  to  intertestamental  literature,  its  use  in  theology,  and  its  present  significance. 
The  appendix  provides  parallel  texts  to  the  discourse. 

H.  Giesen,  Christliches  Handeln.  Eine  redaktionskritische  Untersuchung  zum  dikaiosyne-Be  griff 
im  Matthaus-Evangelium,  Europaische  Hochschulschriften,  Reihe  23:  Theologie  181  (Frankfurt/ 
M. — Bern:  P.  Lang,  1982,  paper  70  Sw.  fr.)  319  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-8204-5762- 
3. 

The  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  I.  de  la  Potterie  and  accepted 
by  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  1979,  this  redaction-critical  investigation  of  dikaiosyne  in  Mt 
contains  four  chapters:  dikaiosyne  in  the  so-called  Baptist  tradition  (3:15;  21:32),  dikaiosyne  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (5:6,  10,  20;  6:1,  33),  righteousness  and  doing  the  Father’s  will  (7:21-23), 
and  righteousness  according  to  Matthew  and  Paul  (a  comparison).  The  three  excursuses  deal  with 
eschatology,  the  question  of  reward,  and  the  dikaios  statements  in  the  Gospel.  Giesen  concludes 
that,  for  Matthew,  “righteousness”  designated  a  kind  of  behavior  that  could  only  be  accomplished 
out  of  the  new  community  with  God  made  possible  by  Christ. 

I.  Goma  Civit,  El  Magnificat.  Cantico  de  la  salvacion,  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Cristianos  Minor  65 
(Madrid:  Editorial  Catolica,  1982)  x  and  217  pp.  ISBN:  84-220-1059-3. 

Intended  as  an  invitation  to  understand  and  live  the  song  of  Mary  (Lk  1:46-55)  in  the  church, 
this  volume  first  places  the  Magnificat  in  the  context  of  the  Lukan  infancy  narrative  and  then 
presents  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  text  under  three  headings:  God  and  Mary  (vv.  46-50),  God 
and  the  lowly  (vv.  51-53),  and  God  and  Israel  (vv.  54—55).  Four  complementary  notes  are 
included.  Goma  Civit  is  also  the  author  of  El  evangelio  segun  San  Mateo  (1966,  1976). 

J.  I.  Gonzalez  Faus,  Clamor  del  Reino.  Estudio  sobre  los  milagros  de  Jesus,  Verdad  e  Imagen  79 
(Salamanca:  Sigueme,  1982,  paper)  214  pp.  ISBN:  84-301-0868-8. 

Gonzalez  Faus,  professor  of  systematic  theology  on  the  faculty  of  Sant  Cugat  del  Valles  in 
Barcelona,  begins  his  investigation  of  Jesus’  miracles  by  discussing  various  approaches  to  them 
and  surveying  the  pertinent  Gospel  material.  Then  under  “analysis”  he  treats  the  theologies  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  some  examples  of  miracles  in  the  Gospels,  non-Christian  texts  about  miracles, 
and  miracles  in  the  OT.  Finally,  under  “consequences”  he  considers  the  Gospel  miracles  in  the 
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light  of  historical  criticism,  and  the  message  of  Jesus’  actions.  The  appendix  presents  a  Spanish 
translation  of  parts  of  Philostratus’  Life  of  Apollonius  ofTyana. 

A.  Gueuret,  L’ engendrement  d’un  recit.  L’Evangile  de  I’enfance  selon  saint  Luc,  Lectio  Divina 
113  (Paris:  Cerf,  1983,  paper  140  F)  319  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-204-0 1883-X. 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  P.  Geoltrain  at  the  Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes  in  Paris,  this 
analysis  of  Lk  1-2  applies  the  models  developed  by  A.-J.  Greimas  in  order  to  illuminate  the  text 
and  to  understand  better  the  literary  genre  of  narrative.  After  comments  on  the  place  of  Lk  1 :5-2:52 
in  the  Gospel  as  a  whole  and  on  its  organization,  Gueuret  examines  the  syntactic  composition  of 
the  three  major  sequences  (1:5-80;  2: 1 — 40;  2:41-52)  and  their  sub-sequences.  Then  she  treats  the 
semantic  composition  of  the  passage  and  its  expressive  dimension  (with  reference  to  Lk  1:1-4). 
The  concluding  chapter  considers  the  relationship  of  Lk  1-2  to  the  whole(s)  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
and  the  place  of  semiotic  analysis  vis-a-vis  historical-critical  exegesis.  Gueuret  summarized  her 
dissertation  in  a  recent  article  in  Semiotique  et  Bible  [§  27-131]. 

D.  J.  Harrington,  The  Gospel  According  to  Mark:  An  Access  Guide  for  Scripture  Study  (New 
York:  Sadlier,  1983,  paper)  128  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  82-061457.  ISBN:  0-821 5-5928- 1  [in¬ 
cludes  Leader’ s  Manual,  by  E.  F.  Gordon,  32  pp.];  The  Gospel  According  to  Luke:  An  Access 
Guide  for  Scripture  Study  (New  York:  Sadlier,  1983,  paper)  168  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  82- 
061458.  ISBN:  0-8215-5929-X  [includes  Leader’s  Manual,  by  E.  F.  Gordon,  32  pp.]. 

Designed  to  provide  access  to  Mk  and  Lk  respectively,  these  volumes  contain  general  in¬ 
troductions,  thumbnail  sketches  of  each  Gospel,  the  Good  News  Bible  texts,  brief  expositions,  and 
questions  for  reflection  and  discussion.  The  six  sessions  on  Mk  concern  the  revelation  of  Jesus’ 
authority  in  Galilee  (1: 1-3:6),  the  rejection  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  (3:7— 6:6),  the  misunderstanding  of 
Jesus  by  his  disciples  in  Galilee  and  beyond  (6:7-8:21),  Jesus’  instructions  to  his  disciples  on  the 
way  to  Jerusalem  (8:22-10:52),  Jesus’  deeds  and  words  in  Jerusalem  (11:1-13:37),  and  Jesus’ 
death  in  Jerusalem  (14:1-16:8).  The  six  sessions  on  Lk  treat  the  consolation  of  Israel  (1:1-2:52), 
Son  of  God  and  prophet/powerful  in  word  and  deed  (3:1-6:19),  teacher  and  healer/revelation  and 
misunderstanding  (6:20-9:50),  the  journey  begins  and  continues  (9:51-13:30),  the  journey  pro¬ 
ceeds  and  ends  (13:1-21:38),  and  martyr  and  example  (22:1-24:53).  The  leader’s  manuals  by  E.  F. 
Gordon  provide  suggestions  for  both  adult  and  high-school  study  groups. 

P.  Haudebert,  L’appel  a  la  conversion.  Actes  2,  37^0  (Angers:  Universite  Catholique  de 
l’Ouest,  1981,  paper)  102  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  “extract”  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  accepted  by  the  Institut  Catholique  de  Paris  in  1977,  this 
examination  of  the  Lukan  idea  of  conversion  first  surveys  conversion  terminology  in  the  NT  and 
then  gives  a  verse-by-verse  exegesis  of  Acts  2:37^10,  with  special  emphasis  on  words  and  motifs. 
Haudebert  concludes  that  Peter’s  call  in  v.  38  ( metanoesate )  was  an  appeal  to  recognize  the  identity 
of  Jesus  and  to  live  in  awareness  of  a  new  relationship  with  God  made  possible  by  Jesus. 

K.  Herbst,  Was  wollte  Jesus  selbst?  V orkirchliche  Jesusworte  in  den  Evangelien  II  (Diisseldorf: 
Patmos,  1981,  paper  DM  29.80)  295  pp.  ISBN:  3-491-77226-5. 

The  first  volume  in  this  project  was  described  in  NTA  24,  p.  189.  This  volume  treats  God’s  word 
to  Jesus  (Mk  1:9-13  parr.),  Jesus’  sayings  in  Mt  and  Lk  (Q),  Jesus’  sayings  in  the  special  Matthean 
material  (M),  Jesus’  sayings  in  the  special  Lukan  material  (L),  and  scattered  sayings  of  Jesus.  Also 
included  are  notes  on  the  sayings,  a  dialogue  with  the  reader  about  issues  related  to  the  project  as  a 
whole,  a  categorization  of  Jesus’  sayings  by  content,  and  a  list  of  Jesus’  sayings  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels. 

F.  W.  Horn,  Glaube  und  Handeln  in  der  Theologie  des  Lukas,  Gottinger  Theologische  Arbeiten 
26  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1983,  paper  DM  76)  400  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-525-87377-8. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  G.  Strecker  and  accepted  by  the 
Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  Gottingen  in  1982,  this  investigation  of  Luke’s  ethical  teaching 
gives  special  attention  to  almsgiving  in  the  context  of  the  tensions  between  rich  and  poor.  After 
chapters  on  methodology  and  past  research  on  the  topic,  it  considers  the  ethical  challenge  in  Acts 
(2:42—47;  4:32-37;  20:17-35),  the  command  to  give  alms  in  Lk  12:13-34  and  16:1-31,  the 
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command  to  give  alms  as  Luke’s  central  challenge,  the  “Ebionite”  traditions  of  Lk,  the  redaction- 
al  mooring  of  the  Ebionite  traditions  in  the  paraenesis,  the  Lukan  picture  of  the  first  disciples  of 
Jesus  as  an  example  of  thoroughgoing  discipleship,  the  challenge  to  self-denial  in  the  community 
paraenesis,  Luke  as  Evangelist  of  the  community,  and  the  basis  of  the  ethical  challenge  and  its 
motivation. 

F.  W.  Kantzenbach,  Die  Bergpredigt.  Annaherung — Wirkungsgeschichte  (Stuttgart — Berlin — 
Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlhammer,  1982,  paper  DM  29.80)  158  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-17- 
007464-4. 

Kantzenbach,  professor  of  church  history  at  the  University  of  the  Saarland  in  Saarbriicken, 
traces  the  history  of  interpretation  and  the  influence  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  from  early 
patristic  times  to  the  present.  The  first  part  of  the  volume  sketches  various  approaches  to  the 
Sermon,  e.g.  monasticism,  M.  Luther,  Pietism,  F.  Naumann,  D.  Bonhoeffer,  andM.  Gandhi.  The 
second  part  treats  opinions  about  seven  issues  in  the  history  of  the  Sermon’s  interpretation: 
language  and  poetry,  exposition  of  and  preaching  on  the  beatitudes,  solutions,  mission,  con¬ 
sequences,  universal  gospel  and  the  voice  of  humanity,  and  reflective  voices  and  a  prayer. 

W.  H.  Kelber,  The  Oral  and  the  Written  Gospel.  The  Hermeneutics  of  Speaking  and  Writing  in 
the  Synoptic  Tradition,  Mark,  Paul,  and  Q  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1983,  $22.95)  xviii  and  254 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-7450.  ISBN:  0-8006-0689-2. 

Kelber,  professor  of  religious  studies  at  Rice  University  in  Houston,  TX,  and  author  of  The 
Kingdom  in  Mark  (1974),  considers  the  “linguistically”  of  Mk  in  relation  to  speaking  and  writing 
in  the  Synoptic  tradition,  Paul’s  letters,  and  Q.  The  five  chapters  in  the  book  deal  with  the 
precanonical  Synoptic  transmission,  Mark’s  oral  legacy,  his  Gospel  as  textuality,  orality  and 
textuality  in  Paul’s  letters,  and  death  and  life  in  the  word  of  God.  The  author  describes  the  written 
Gospel  as  a  counterform  to,  rather  than  an  extension  of,  oral  hermeneutics.  W.  J.  Ong  has 
contributed  a  two-page  foreword. 

J.  Kurzinger,  Papias  von  Hierapolis  und  die  Evangelien  des  Neuen  Testaments.  Gesammelte 
Aufsatze.  Neuausgabe  und  Ubersetzung  der  Fragmente.  Kommentierte  Bibliographie,  Eichstatter 
Materialien  4  (Regensburg:  F.  Pustet,  1983,  paper)  250  pp.  ISBN:  3-7917-0780-9. 

This  volume  first  presents  articles  by  Kurzinger  on  Papias’  testimony  and  the  first  form  of  Mt 
[§  5-69],  Irenaeus  and  his  witness  about  the  language  of  Mt  [§  8-934],  Papias’  statements  on  the 
literary  form  of  Mk  [§  22-97],  and  the  title  and  nature  of  Papias’  work  [§  24-659].  Then  it  provides 
on  facing  pages  the  fragments  of  Papias’  work  (edited  by  R.  M.  Hiibner)  and  a  new  German 
translation  (by  Kurzinger),  as  well  as  texts  and  translations  of  the  Armenian  fragments  (by  F. 
Siegert).  The  volume  concludes  with  an  annotated  bibliography  (compiled  by  E.  Konig  and  M. 
Vinzent)  of  681  books  and  articles  published  between  1960  and  1981  that  refer  to  Papias  of 
Hierapolis. 

J.  Lambrecht,  Maar  Ik  zeg  u.  De  programmatische  rede  van  Jezus  (Mt.  5-7;  Lc.  6,  20-49) 
(Leuven:  Vlaamse  Bijbelstichting — Uitgeverij  Acco,  1983,  paper  495  Bel.  fr.)  296  pp. 
Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-334-0641-1  [with  Bijlage.  Synoptische  vertaling  van  de  tekst, 

21  pp.]. 

Lambrecht,  professor  of  NT  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  first  considers  the  relation 
between  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  5-7)  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain  (Lk  6:20-49).  Then  he 
discusses  the  beatitudes  (Mt  5:3-16;  Lk  6:20b-26),  the  antitheses  (Mt  5:17^18),  external  show  and 
prayer  (Mt  6:1-18),  commitment  and  freedom  from  care  (Mt  6:19-7:12),  the  way  to  life  (Mt 
7:13-27),  and  the  Lukan  Sermon  on  the  Plain  (Lk  6:20-49).  The  epilogue  explores  the  background 
and  meaning  of  “I  shall  be  their  God,  and  they  my  people.”  A  21 -page  booklet  containing  the 
Dutch  texts  of  Mt  5-7  and  Lk  6:20-49  on  facing  pages  is  also  provided. 

P.  Lapide,  Die  Bergpredigt — Utopie  oder  Programm ?  (Mainz:  Griinewald,  1982,  paper  DM 
19.80)  144  pp.  ISBN:  3-7867-0992-0. 

After  a  chapter  on  interpreting  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Lapide  focuses  on  the  preamble  (Mt 
5:1-2),  the  beatitudes  (Mt  5:3-12),  and  the  antitheses  (Mt  5:21-48).  The  final  chapter  inquires 
whether  the  Sermon  is  utopian  or  programmatic.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Jewish  context  of 
the  Sermon,  with  many  references  to  the  OT  and  rabbinic  writings. 
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E.  Larsson,  Apostlagarningarna  1-12,  Kommentar  till  Nya  Testamentet  5  A  (Stockholm:  EFS- 
forlaget,  1983)  267  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  91-7080-577-6. 

Larsson,  professor  of  NT  exegesis  at  Oslo,  presents  his  commentary  on  Acts  1-12  in  twenty- 
three  sections:  prologue  (1:1-14),  the  completion  of  the  apostolic  circle  (1:15-26),  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  (2:1-13),  Peter’s  Pentecost  speech  (2:14-41),  etc.  For  each  pericope  he  offers  a 
Swedish  translation,  notes  (on  words,  textual  variants,  etc.),  a  literary  analysis,  and  an  exposition. 
Thirteen  excursuses  are  interspersed  throughout  the  commentary.  Questions  of  an  introductory 
nature  will  be  treated  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume. 

R.  Leivestad,  Hvem  ville  Jesus  vaere?  (Oslo:  Land  og  Kirke — Gyldendal  Norsk  Forlag,  1982, 
paper)  194  pp.  ISBN:  82-05-13311-5. 

Leivestad,  professor  of  NT  theology  at  the  University  of  Oslo,  investigates  how  Jesus  viewed 
himself  and  what  role  he  sought  to  play.  After  chapters  on  the  religious  and  historical  background, 
he  discusses  John  the  Baptist,  the  eschatological  roles  and  their  relation  to  Jesus,  Jesus’  indirect 
testimony  about  himself,  the  testimony  of  his  actions,  the  Son  of  Man  and  his  coming  [see 
§§  14-810-811;  17-77],  and  the  Lord’s  Suffering  Servant. 

J.  Masson,  Jesus  fils  de  David  dans  les  genealogies  de  saint  Matthieu  et  de  saint  Luc  (Paris: 
Tequi,  1982,  paper  220  F)  xii  and  589  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-85244-511-5. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  K.  Gieraths  and  accepted  by  the 
Pontifical  University  of  St.  Thomas  in  Rome,  this  investigation  of  the  genealogies  of  Jesus  in  Mt 
1:1-17  and  Lk  3:23-38  takes  account  of  all  the  generations  in  light  of  the  OT  data,  all  other 
chronological  evidence,  and  modem  research  on  genealogies  in  general.  Its  five  chapters  deal  with 
the  credibility  of  the  genealogies  from  David  to  Jechoniah  and  Neri,  the  father  of  Salathiel,  the 
credibility  of  the  genealogies  from  Jacob  and  Heli  to  Salathiel,  the  father  of  Joseph,  and  Jesus  the 
son  of  David.  Masson  argues  that  the  genealogies  were  neither  invented  by  the  Evangelists  nor 
constructed  at  a  late  stage  by  the  Christian  community,  but  rather  provide  credible  evidence  for  the 
descent  of  Jesus  from  David. 

M.  W.  Meyer,  Who  Do  People  Say  I  Am?  The  Interpretation  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament 
Gospels  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1983,  paper  $5.95)  vi  and  89  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN: 
82-24229.  ISBN:  0-8028-1961-3. 

The  eight  chapters  in  this  book  address  questions  that  emerge  from  a  careful  and  comparative 
study  of  the  four  Gospels:  Was  John  the  Baptist  Elijah?  Where  did  Jesus  preach  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount?  What  did  Jesus  mean  by  “our  Father”?  Was  Jesus  an  exorcist?  How  many  donkeys  did 
Jesus  ride?  When  will  this  world  end?  How  bad  was  Good  Friday?  How  did  Jesus  arise?  Meyer  is 
assistant  director  of  the  Institute  for  Antiquity  and  Christianity,  and  professor  of  religion  at 
Claremont  Graduate  School  in  Claremont,  CA. 

G.  C.  Nicholson,  Death  as  Departure.  The  Johannine  Descent-Ascent  Schema,  SBL  Dissertation 
Series  63  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1983,  paper  $10.50)  xviii  and  231  pp.,  3  figs.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  81-18336.  ISBN:  0-89130-555-6. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  R.  Donahue  and  accepted  in  1980  by 
Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville,  TN,  this  study  argues  that  the  hypsoo  sayings  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (3:14;  8:28;  12:32-34)  speak  of  the  “lifting  up”  of  Jesus  from  the  world  below  to  the  world 
above  (an  action  involving  the  crucifixion  as  one  of  its  parts)  rather  than  of  a  lifting  up  on  the  cross. 
After  a  brief  introduction,  it  discusses  the  use  of  the  descent-ascent  schema  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
interprets  the  individual  “lifting  up”  sayings,  treats  related  texts  and  issues  in  the  Gospel,  and 
suggests  a  possible  investigation  of  the  Johannine  trajectory  into  the  later  Johannine  epistles. 


J.  F.  O’Grady,  The  Gospel  of  John.  Testimony  of  the  Beloved  Disciple,  God’s  Word  Today  6,  A 
New  Study  Guide  to  the  Bible  (New  York:  Pueblo  Publishing  Co.,  1982,  paper  $2.95)  xi  and  107 
pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-916134-35-0. 

This  guide  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  contains  chapters  on  the  background  of  the  Gospel,  Jesus  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  individuals  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  community  behind  the  Gospel,  the  Prologue 
as  an  overture  to  the  Gospel,  the  sacraments,  eschatology,  the  passion  of  Jesus,  the  resurrection 
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appearances,  the  role  of  the  Beloved  Disciple,  and  the  value  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  for  the  contem¬ 
porary  church.  Each  chapter  offers  comments  on  particular  passages  and  suggestions  for  reflection. 

W.  Pax,  With  Jesus  in  the  Holy  Land  (Dublin:  Gill  and  Macmillan,  1979,  £6.95)  144  pp. 
Illustrated.  ISBN:  0-7171-0998-4. 

Pax,  professor  of  NT  and  Judaism  at  the  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum  in  Jerusalem,  and  G. 
Sella,  a  photographer,  present  a  guide  to  the  places  that  Jesus  knew  and  in  which  his  universal 
mission  began.  After  a  brief  introduction  and  some  remarks  on  Jesus’  life,  the  volume  follows  a 
geographical  outline:  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  the  Jordan  River,  the  desert,  Jericho,  Galilee,  and 
Jerusalem. 

A.  Salas  (ed.),  Bibliay  Fe.  Revista  de  teologia  biblica,  vol.  8  (1982),  no.  24:  “Denuncias”  de 
Jesus,  106  pp.;  vol.  9  (1983),  no.  25:  El  “Padrenuestro,”  103  pp.  (Madrid:  Escuela  Biblica). 

The  fascicle  on  Jesus’  “denunciations”  contains  articles  on  Jesus’  attitudes  toward  the  es¬ 
tablished  hierarchs  (M.  Saenz  Galache),  those  who  take  no  risks  (A.  Salas),  the  conceited  puritans 
(E.  Gallego),  the  covetous  rich  (V.  Casas),  the  exploiters  (J.  Alonso  Diaz),  and  the  merciless 
(Salas).  The  fascicle  devoted  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer  first  treats  the  origin  and  message  of  the  prayer 
(G.  Canellas)  and  then  discusses  its  petitions  for  hallowing  the  name  (M.  Saenz  de  Santa  Marfa), 
the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  will  (F.  de  la  Calle),  bread  (Casas),  forgiveness  (Salas),  avoiding 
temptation  (C.  Quelle),  and  freedom  from  the  Evil  One  (A.  Manrique). 

B.  E.  Schein,  Sur  les  routes  de  Palestine  avec  Vevangile  de  Jean,  trans.  J.  Prignaud  (Paris:  Cerf, 
1983,  paper  99  F)  231  pp.,  9  maps.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-204-01891-0. 

The  French  version  of  Following  the  Way:  The  Setting  of  John’ s  Gospel  [NTA  25,  p.  201],  this 
volume  offers  an  exposition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  light  of  geographical,  historical,  and 
archaeological  evidence. 

W.  Schenk,  Evangelium-Evangelien-Evangeliologie.  Ein  “hermeneutisches”  Manifest,  Theolo- 
gische  Existenz  heute  216  (Munich:  Kaiser,  1983,  paper  DM  18)  127  pp.  ISBN:  3-459-01492-X. 

Schenk,  the  author  of  Der  Passionsbericht  nach  Markus  (1974)  and  Synopse  zur  Redenquelle 
der  Evangelien  (1981),  begins  his  hermeneutical  manifesto  on  gospel  and  Gospels  with  chapters  on 
the  semantic  word-field  euangelion  in  relation  to  the  Easter  event  and  the  Easter  texts,  and  on  the 
primitive  apostolic  concept  euangelion  as  the  basic  formula.  Then  he  traces  how  the  idea  of 
“gospel”  was  developed  in  the  Gospels  written  by  Mark,  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  respectively. 
He  concludes  that  only  sentences  derivable  from  the  statement  “God  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead” 
qualify  as  “evangeliological”  in  the  strict  sense. 

R.  Schnackenburg  (ed.),  Die  Bergpredigt.  Utopische  Vision  oder  Handlungsanweisung? , 
Schriften  der  Katholischen  Akademie  in  Bayern  107  (Dusseldorf:  Patmos,  1982,  paper  DM  16) 
124  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-491-77267-2. 

These  three  papers,  prepared  for  a  conference  held  in  Munich  in  1981 ,  are  by  R.  Schnackenburg 
on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (introduction,  overview,  history  of  interpretation,  meaning),  H.-R. 
Reuter  on  the  Sermon  and  political  judgment,  and  J.  Griindel  on  the  Sermon  as  orientation  for  our 
activity.  Also  included  are  a  five-page  foreword  by  Schnackenburg  and  the  German  text  of  Mt  5-7 
(with  the  Lukan  parallels)  according  to  Patmos-Synopse  (14th  ed.,  1981). 

V.  Schonle,  Johannes,  Jesus  und  die  Juden.  Die  theologische  Position  des  Matthaus  und  des 
Verfassers  der  Redenquelle  im  Lichte  von  Mt.  11,  Beitrage  zur  biblischen  Exegese  und  Theologie 
17  (Frankfurt/M. — Bern:  P.  Lang,  1982,  paper  76  Sw.  fr.)  288  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-8204- 
5877-8. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  G.  Friedrich  and  accepted  in  1980  by 
the  theological  faculty  at  Kiel,  this  volume  aims  to  describe  the  theological  perspectives  of 
Matthew  and  the  author  of  Q  regarding  the  relationship  between  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus,  and  the 
Jews  according  to  Mt  1 1:1-30  (see  Lk  7:18-35;  10:12-15,  21-22).  After  observations  on  theme 
and  methodology,  Schonle  analyzes  the  literary  and  preliterary  traditions  in  Mt  1 1:1-30,  and  then 
traces  the  development  of  the  Q-material  against  the  background  of  oral  tradition  and  that  of  Mt 
1 1:1-30  against  the  background  of  Q. 
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D.  P.  Seccombe,  Possessions  and  the  Poor  in  Luke-Acts,  SNTU  B6  (Linz:  Studien  zum  Neuen 
Testament  und  seiner  Umwelt,  1982,  paper  oS  590)  298  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  C.  F.  D.  Moule  and  J.  P.  M.  Sweet  and 
accepted  by  Cambridge  University  in  1978,  this  study  seeks  to  discover  what  message  Luke  wished 
to  convey  with  the  material  on  possessions  and  the  poor  that  he  incorporated  into  Lk-Acts.  After  a 
sketch  of  previous  research  on  the  theme,  Seccombe  argues  that  Luke  used  “the  poor”  as  a 
soteriological  term  characterizing  Israel  in  its  need  of  salvation,  shows  that  the  passages  on  the 
renunciation  of  possessions  inculcate  a  view  of  “limitless”  discipleship,  discerns  the  theological 
presuppositions  of  the  teachings  about  attitudes  toward  and  use  of  possessions,  and  examines  the 
meaning  of  and  motive  behind  Luke’s  description  of  the  early  Christian  community’s  activities 
with  respect  to  the  outlook  of  the  Gospel.  He  concludes  that  Luke  was  addressing  well-to-do  folk 
who  potentially  had  a  lot  to  lose  if  they  were  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Christian  movement. 

B.  Standaert,  L’evangile  selon  Marc.  Commentaire,  Lire  la  Bible  61  (Paris:  Cerf,  1983,  paper 
45  F)  141  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-204-01962-3. 

The  basic  ideas  in  Standaert’s  doctoral  dissertation,  published  as  L’evangile  selon  Marc:  Com¬ 
position  et  genre  litteraire  [NTA  23,  p.  233],  are  presented  here  in  the  form  of  a  commentary  for  a 
nonspecialist  audience.  After  a  24-page  introduction  to  the  historical  setting  and  literary  composi¬ 
tion  of  Mk,  the  commentary  appears  under  these  headings:  the  prologue  about  John  the  Baptist  and 
Jesus  (1:1-13),  the  presentation  of  Jesus  (1:14—6:13),  the  argumentation  about  knowing  and 
following  Jesus  (6: 14 — 10:52),  the  denouement  (11:1-15:47),  and  the  epilogue  about  the  young 
man  and  his  message  (16:1-8).  An  afterword  discusses  the  identity  of  Mark,  and  two  appendixes 
suggest  pastoral  uses  of  the  Gospel. 

R.  J.  Swanson  (ed.),  The  Horizontal  Line  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels.  Greek  Edition.  Volume  I:  The 
Gospel  of  Matthew  (Dillsboro,  NC:  Western  North  Carolina  Press,  1982,  $19.95)  xxii  and  448  pp. 
LCN:  82-50638.  ISBN:  0-915948-10-9. 

With  this  volume,  Swanson  begins  the  Greek  edition  of  his  project;  the  English  edition  was 
described  in  NTA  20,  p.  241 .  Using  The  Greek  New  Testament  (3rd  ed.,  1975)  as  the  base  text,  he 
cites  the  text  of  Mt  on  the  first  line  of  each  block  and  the  parallels  in  the  other  three  Gospels  on 
horizontal  lines  below.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  he  supplies  a  textual  apparatus  of  variant 
readings  from  the  more  important  manuscripts  of  Mt  and  a  select  list  of  cross-references  to  relevant 
passages  in  the  Bible  and  the  Apocrypha.  The  first  appendix  quotes  all  the  passages  in  the  writings 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  that  relate  to  Mt,  and  the  second  appendix  gives  a  comprehensive  list  of 
Matthean  vocabulary.  Three  more  volumes  are  planned,  one  for  each  of  the  remaining  Gospels. 

Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.  English  Edition,  ed.  K.  Aland  (New  York:  United  Bible  Societies, 
1982,  $5.95)  x  and  361  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8267-0500-6. 

The  positive  reception  given  to  the  Greek-English  synopsis  of  the  Gospels  [NTA  18,  p.  1 13;  23, 
p.  99]  has  led  the  publishers  to  make  available  the  English  part  in  a  separate  volume.  The  text  of  the 
pericopes  is  that  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  (2nd  ed.,  1971);  the  critical  apparatus  contains 
the  variant  readings  in  the  first  edition  of  the  RSV,  the  Authorized  Version,  the  British  Revised 
Version,  the  American  Revised  Version,  and  the  Catholic  edition  of  the  RSV.  Indexes  of  Gospel 
parallels  and  of  NT  passages  conclude  the  volume. 

C.  M.  Tuckett,  The  Revival  of  the  Griesbach  Hypothesis.  An  analysis  and  appraisal,  Society  for 
New  Testament  Studies  Monograph  Series  44  (Cambridge,  UK — London — New  York:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1983,  $34.50)  viii  and  255  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-6128.  ISBN: 
0-521-23803-X. 

The  abbreviated  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  D.  R.  Catchpole  and  accepted  by 
the  University  of  Lancaster  (UK)  in  1979,  this  volume  analyzes  some  of  the  current  debate  about 
the  Griesbach  hypothesis  and  the  implied  criticism  of  the  Two-Document  hypothesis.  After  dis¬ 
cussing  aspects  of  the  history  of  research  on  the  Synoptic  problem,  it  considers  general  phe¬ 
nomena:  criteria,  Mark’s  duplicate  expressions,  the  historic  present,  the  order  and  choice  of  the 
material,  conflated  texts,  patristic  evidence,  the  minor  agreements,  and  the  Mk-Q  overlaps.  Then  it 
examines  individual  pericopes  in  the  triple  and  double  traditions  to  see  which  source  hypothesis 
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best  explains  the  detailed  wording  of  the  texts.  Tuckett  concludes  that  the  Griesbach  hypothesis  is 
considerably  less  viable  than  the  Two-Document  hypothesis  as  a  solution  to  the  Synoptic  problem. 

G.  Wagner  (ed.),  An  Exegetical  Bibliography  of  the  New  Testament.  Matthew  and  Mark  (Macon, 
GA:  Mercer  University  Press,  1983,  $35)  xv  and  667  pp.  LCN:  83-969.  ISBN:  0-86554-013-6. 

The  results  of  the  NT  bibliographic  project  based  at  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in 
Riischlikon-Zurich  [see  NTA  21,  p.  321;  24,  p.  308J  are  now  being  published  in  book  form.  This 
volume,  which  covers  the  first  two  Gospels,  gives  the  chapter-and- verse  numbers  for  each  biblical 
passage  and  lists  books  and  articles  in  which  the  passage  is  treated.  Asterisks  call  attention  to 
abstracts  available  in  NTA.  Wagner  and  his  team  plan  to  issue  further  updates  and  supplements  for 
the  card  editions. 

R.  Wegner  (ed.),  Die  Datierung  der  Evangelien.  Durchgefiihrt  vom  lnstitut  fur  wissenschafts- 
theoretische  Grundlagenforschung  (Paderbom:  Deutsches  lnstitut  fur  Bildung  und  Wissen,  1982, 
paper  DM  8)  344  pp. 

This  volume  provides  the  transcripts  of  the  discussions  from  and  the  working  papers  prepared  for 
a  symposium  on  dating  the  Gospels  held  in  May  1982  at  Paderbom.  The  major  participants  were  J. 
Ernst,  J.  Gnilka,  R.  T.  Hammond,  H.  Janssen,  K.  Kertelge,  H.  Kraft,  G.  Kretschmar,  G.  A. 
Lehmann,  D.  Liihrmann,  R.  Pesch,  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  G.  Ruhbach,  W.  Schmithals,  and  H. 
Staudinger.  The  most  important  result  of  the  symposium  was  the  recognition  that  the  dating  of  the 
Gospels  is  less  clear  and  more  open  than  most  introductions  to  the  NT  allow. 

R.  A.  Whitacre,  Johannine  Polemic.  The  Role  of  Tradition  and  Theology,  SBL  Dissertation 
Series  67  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1982,  paper  $13)  xiv  and  278  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
LCN:  82-5457.  ISBN:  0-89130-579-3. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  M.  D.  Hooker  and  accepted  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1980,  this  study  argues  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  addressed  the  threat 
posed  by  Jewish  opponents  outside  the  community  and  that  1  John  opposed  former  members  of  the 
community  who  considered  themselves  to  be  Christians.  In  treating  the  Gospel  and  the  epistle, 
Whitacre  presents  a  hypothesis  for  the  life-setting  and  purpose  of  each  document,  first  evaluating 
the  differences  that  scholars  have  noted  between  them  and  then  calling  attention  to  further  dif¬ 
ferences  highlighted  by  the  present  study.  He  concludes  by  noting  the  fundamental  similarities  of 
the  polemics  in  Jn  and  1  John,  with  particular  attention  to  the  appeals  to  religious  tradition  and  the 
understanding  of  God. 

R.  E.  O.  White,  The  Night  He  Was  Betrayed.  Bible  Studies  in  our  Lord’ s  preparation  for  his 
passion  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1982,  paper  $5.95)  vii  and  133  pp.  LCN:  82-13783.  ISBN: 
0-8028-1942-7. 

White,  former  principal  and  lecturer  at  the  Baptist  Theological  College  of  Scotland,  locates  the 
importance  of  Jn  1 3—17  in  (1)  the  explanation  of  Christ’s  death  implied  in  the  servant’s  washing  the 
disciples’  feet,  and  (2)  Christ’s  preparation  of  his  followers  for  the  “inter-advent”  years.  After 
remarks  on  approaching  these  chapters  in  the  Gospel,  White  presents  his  exposition  under  four 
major  headings:  meaningful  actions,  bewildered  conversation,  illuminating  discourse,  and  far- 
ranging  intercession. 

L.  Williamson,  Mark,  Interpretation:  A  Bible  Commentary  for  Teaching  and  Preaching  (Atlanta: 
John  Knox,  1983,  $17.95)  x  and  290  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  82-17161.  ISBN:  0-8042-3121-4. 

Williamson,  professor  of  biblical  studies  at  the  Presbyterian  School  of  Christian  Education  in 
Richmond,  VA,  seeks  to  present  Mk  as  Scripture  for  the  community  of  faith  in  the  20th  and  21st 
centuries.  After  a  27-page  introduction  to  the  Gospel,  he  considers  the  text  and  the  theological 
significance  of  each  pericope  according  to  the  following  general  outline:  prologue  (1:1-13)  and 
theme  (1:14-15),  from  the  call  of  the  first  disciples  to  the  plot  of  Jesus’  opponents  (1:16-3:6),  from 
the  naming  of  the  Twelve  to  rejection  by  his  own  people  (3:13-6:6),  from  the  sending  of  the 
Twelve  to  misunderstanding  by  his  disciples  (6:7-8:21),  discipleship  as  the  way  of  Jesus  (8:22- 
10:52),  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  (1 1:1-13:37),  the  passion  of  Jesus  (14:1-15:47),  and  envoi  (16: 1-8)  and 
appendix  (16:9-20). 
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H.-W.  Winden,  Wie  kam  und  wie  kommt  es  zum  Osterglauben?  Darstellung,  Beurteilung  und 
Weiterfiihrung  der  durch  Rudolf  Pesch  ausgeldsten  Diskussion,  Disputationes  Theologicae  12 
(Frankfurt/M. — Bern:  P.  Lang,  1982,  paper  75  Sw.  fr.)  352  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-8204-5820-4. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  W.  Breuning  and  accepted  by  the 
Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Bonn  in  1982,  this  study  describes,  evaluates,  and  develops  R. 
Pesch’s  1973  article  on  the  origin  of  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  [§  18-823].  After  an 
introduction,  it  considers  Pesch’s  historical-critical  arguments  about  the  empty  tomb,  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  risen  Lord,  the  possible  mediation  of  Easter  faith  through  the  earthly  Jesus,  and  the 
experiential  and  interpretative  horizon  of  the  kerygma  of  Jesus’  resurrection.  The  third  part  ex¬ 
plores  the  systematic-theological  implications  of  Pesch’s  theses,  and  the  fourth  part  continues  the 
discussion,  concluding  with  twelve  theses  on  the  origin  of  Easter  faith  then  and  now. 

D.  Wunsch,  Evangelienharmonien  im  Reformationszeitalter.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der 
Leben-Jesu-Darstellungen,  Arbeiten  zur  Kirchengeschichte  52  (Berlin — New  York:  de  Gruyter, 
1983,  DM  142  or  $64.60)  xi  and  282  pp.,  2  figs.,  7  folding  charts.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-1 1-008600-X. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  G.  Muller  and  accepted  by  the  theolog¬ 
ical  faculty  at  Erlangen-Nuremberg  in  1980,  this  investigation  of  how  Jesus’  life  was  understood 
and  represented  in  the  century  of  the  Reformation  concentrates  on  Gospel  harmonies.  After 
introductory  comments  and  clarifications,  it  considers  the  most  important  predecessors  of  the 
Gospel  harmonies  of  the  16th  century,  the  16th-century  Gospel  harmonies  before  A.  Osiander, 
Osiander’s  Gospel  harmony  of  1537,  Osiandrian  Gospel  harmonies  of  the  16th  century,  the 
Concordia  evangelica  by  C.  Jansen,  and  other  post-Osiandrian  harmonies  of  the  16th  century.  The 
charts  contained  in  a  pocket  attached  to  the  inside  back  cover  illustrate  how  the  Gospel  harmonies 
were  constructed. 

EPISTLES— REVELATION 

M.  I.  Alves,  II  cristiano  in  Cristo.  La  presenza  del  cristiano  davanti  a  Dio  secondo  S.  Paolo 
(Braga,  Portugal:  Edi^oes  Theologica,  1980,  paper)  vi  and  407  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  S.  Lyonnet  and  accepted  by  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  1979,  this  study  explores  Paul’s  understanding  of  Christians  as  being 
in  God’s  presence  through  their  communion  with  Christ.  Its  five  chapters  consider  the  absence- 
presence  antithesis  (2  Cor  5:1-10;  Phil  1 : 1 8b— 26) ,  the  distance-return  antithesis  (Col  1:21-22; 
Rom  5:1-2;  Eph  2:18;  3:12;  4:17-19),  the  far-near  antithesis  (Eph  2:11-22),  presenting  oneself 
before  God  (1  Cor  8:8;  2  Cor  4:14;  Rom  6:12-23;  Rom  12:1-2;  14:10;  Col  1:22;  1:28;  2  Cor  11:2; 
Eph  5:25-27),  and  Christian  life  before  God. 

O.  Bocher,  Kirche  in  Zeit  und  Endzeit.  Aufsdtze  zur  Ojfenbarung  des  Johannes  (Neukirchen- 
Vluyn:  Neukirchener,  1983,  paper)  vii  and  168  pp.,  7  figs.  ISBN:  3-7887-0682-1. 

Bocher,  professor  of  NT  at  Mainz,  presents  eleven  articles  on  the  book  of  Revelation  and  related 
topics:  Johannine  elements  in  Revelation  [§  25-1016],  Jewish  astrological  beliefs  in  the  NT  (1976), 
Israel  and  the  church  in  Revelation,  water  and  Spirit  (1970),  John  the  Baptist  in  the  NT  tradition 
(1978),  the  diabolical  trinity  (1975),  the  iconography  of  the  Lamb  among  the  beasts  (1975),  the 
Holy  City  in  the  war-of-the-nations  schema  (1974),  the  thousand-year  reign,  the  significance  of  the 
precious  stones  in  Revelation  21  (1979),  and  citizens  of  the  city  of  God  according  to  Revelation 
21-22  (1980). 

F.  F.  Bruce,  1  &  2  Thessalonians,  Word  Biblical  Commentary  45  (Waco,  TX:  Word  Books, 
1982,  $18.95)  xlvii  and  228  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-71769.  ISBN:  0-8499-0244-4. 

Inaugurating  a  52-volume  commentary  undertaken  mainly  by  evangelical  biblical  scholars,  this 
book  begins  with  discussions  on  the  background  to  the  Thessalonian  correspondence  and  on  the 
letters  themselves.  Then  it  provides  for  each  pericope  a  bibliography;  a  new  English  translation; 
textual  and  philological  notes;  remarks  on  form,  structure,  and  setting;  comments  on  each  verse; 
and  an  explanation.  1  Thessalonians  is  treated  according  to  the  following  outline:  prescript  (1:1), 
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thanksgiving  (1:2-10),  apostolic  defense  (2:1-12),  further  thanksgiving  (2:13-16),  plans  for  a 
second  visit  (2:17-3:13),  exhortation  (4:1-5:24),  and  letter  closing  (5:25-28).  2  Thessalonians  is 
examined  under  these  headings:  prescript  (1:1-2);  thanksgiving,  encouragement,  and  prayer  (1:3- 
12);  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  man  of  lawlessness  (2:1-12);  further  thanksgiving,  encouragement,  and 
prayer  (2:13-17);  further  prayer  (3:1-5);  exhortation  (3:6-16);  and  letter  closing  (3:17-18).  An 
excursus  on  the  Antichrist  is  included. 

J.  du  Preez,  Die  briewe  aan  die  Tessalonisense  (Cape  Town:  Kerk-Uitgewers,  1981)  v  and  145 
pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-86991-364-6. 

In  his  ten-page  introduction  to  Paul’s  Thessalonian  correspondence,  du  Preez  discusses  how  the 
gospel  came  to  Thessalonica  and  explains  the  origin  and  content  of  1-2  Thessalonians.  Then  he 
gives  a  pericope-by-pericope  exposition  of  1  Thessalonians  under  two  major  headings:  historical 
and  personal  matters  (chaps.  1-3),  and  exhorting  and  teaching  (chaps.  4—5).  His  commentary  on 
the  text  of  2  Thessalonians  concludes  the  volume. 

H.-J.  Findeis,  Versohnung-Apostolat-Kirche.  Eine  exegetisch-theologische  und  rezeptionsge- 
schichtliche  Studie  zu  den  Versohnungsaussagen  des  Neuen  Testaments  (2  Kor,  Rom,  Kol,  Eph), 
Forschung  zur  Bibel  40  (Wurzburg:  Echter  Verlag,  1983,  paper  DM  64)  xi  and  610  pp.  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  ISBN:  3-429-00695-3. 

The  abbreviated  and  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  W.  Thiising  and 
accepted  by  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Munster  in  1979,  this  volume  investigates  how  the 
apostolate  and  the  church  are  grounded  in  the  event  of  reconciliation  that  is  proclaimed  in  the  NT. 
After  an  introduction  on  the  problem  to  be  treated  and  the  methodology  to  be  used,  it  considers 
Paul’s  apostolate  as  a  ministry  of  reconciliation  according  to  2  Corinthians,  the  reception  of 
reconciliation  as  the  basis  for  boasting  (Romans),  the  reconciliation  of  the  cosmos  and  the 
reconciliation  through  Christ’s  death  on  the  cross  (Colossians),  and  the  reconciliation  of  groups  of 
humanity — Jews  and  Gentiles — in  the  church  with  God  (Ephesians).  The  final  chapter  summarizes 
the  findings  of  the  exegetical  analyses  and  reflects  on  their  theological  significance. 

H.  J.  Frede  (ed.),  Epistulae  ad  Thessalonicenses,  Timotheum,  Titum,  Philemonem,  Hebraeos,  1 1 . 
Lieferung:  2  Tm  4,5  bis  Schluss,  Vetus  Latina,  Die  Reste  der  altlateinischen  Bibel  25  (Freiburg: 
Herder,  1982,  paper)  pp.  801-833.  ISBN:  3-451-00461-5. 

This  fascicle  concludes  the  presentation  of  the  Vetus  Latina  material  for  2  Timothy.  The  earlier 
fascicles  in  the  volume  were  described  in  NTA  23,  pp.  235-236;  24,  p.  196;  25,  p.  204;  26,  p.  205; 
27,  p.  217.  The  line-by-line  presentation  of  the  Greek  text  of  2  Tim  4:5-22  is  accompanied  with 
several  Latin  text  types,  the  critical  apparatus,  and  the  apparatus  of  extrabiblical  witnesses. 

V.  Guenel  (ed.),  Le  corps  et  le  Corps  du  Christ  dans  la  premiere  epitre  aux  Corinthiens.  Congres 
de  I’ACFEB,  Tarbes  (1981),  Lectio  Divina  114  (Paris:  Cerf,  1983,  paper  139  F)  300  pp.,  fig. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-204-01959-3. 

This  volume  presents  papers  prepared  for  the  tenth  meeting  of  the  Association  catholique 
fran^aise  pour  l’etude  de  la  Bible  (ACFEB)  held  at  Tarbes  in  1981:  P.  Gibert  on  biblical  exegesis 
and  the  human  sciences;  J.  Duplacy  on  the  variant  readings  of  1  Cor  11:24;  D.  Lys  on  the 
background  and  OT  connotations  of  sarx  and  soma;  V.  Guenel  on  the  uses  of  soma  in  1  Corinthians 
(with  reports  on  workshops  by  C.  Wiener  on  1  Cor  6:12-20,  C.  Perrot  on  1  Cor  11:17-34,  J. 
Schlosser  on  1  Cor  12:12-31 ,  J.  de  Vaulx  on  1  Cor  15:35-56,  and  J.  Calloud  on  the  Lord’s  Supper 
and  the  community  as  the  body  of  Christ  from  a  semiotic  perspective);  J.  Rouquette  on  nourish¬ 
ment  and  sexuality  in  1  Corinthians;  P.-A.  Fevrier  on  history  and  exegesis  with  regard  to 
1  Corinthians;  F.  Wilder  on  the  “discorps”  from  a  psychoanalytic  perspective;  J.  Betoulieres  and 
J.  Rouquette  on  the  body  in  1  Corinthians  from  a  psychological  perspective;  A.  Cugno  on  the  body 
from  a  philosophical  perspective;  X.  Leon-Dufour  on  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  Eucharist  accord¬ 
ing  to  Paul;  M.  Bouttier  on  incarnation,  incorporation,  and  inspiration  in  1  Corinthians;  and  J. 
Guillet  on  the  body  and  the  sacrament. 

J.  C.  Hurd,  The  Origin  of  I  Corinthians  (2nd  ed.;  Macon,  GA:  Mercer  University  Press,  1983, 
$21.95)  xxiv  and  355  pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-20371.  ISBN:  0-86554-046-2. 

The  first  edition  of  this  study  on  the  origin  of  1  Corinthians  was  described  in  NTA  9,  p.  436.  In 
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his  nine-page  preface  to  the  new  edition,  Hurd  comments  on  recent  developments  in  Pauline 
research.  The  body  of  the  book  treats  Pauline  biography  and  Pauline  theology,  the  events  preced¬ 
ing  the  writing  of  1  Corinthians,  the  knowledge  of  the  Corinthian  church  shown  by  the  epistle,  the 
general  background  to  the  Corinthian  correspondence,  the  Corinthians’  letter  to  Paul,  the  content 
of  Paul’s  previous  letter,  the  apostolic  decree  and  Paul’s  previous  letter,  and  Paul’s  first  preaching 
in  Corinth. 

R.  L.  Jeske,  Revelation  for  Today.  Images  of  Hope  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1983,  paper  $6.95)  viii 
and  136  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  82-16079.  ISBN:  0-8006-1693-6. 

After  a  26-page  introduction  to  the  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  this  volume  presents 
an  exposition  under  fourteen  headings:  the  prologue  (1:1-8),  the  prophetic  call  (1:9-20),  the  letters 
to  the  seven  churches  (2:1-3:22),  the  liturgy  of  the  heavenly  court  (4:1-5:14),  the  four  horsemen 
(6:1-8),  the  book  of  the  seven  seals  (6:9-7:17),  etc.  Jeske,  professor  of  NT  at  Lutheran  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  maintains  that  the  first  step  in  interpreting  Revelation  is  to  determine 
John’s  intention,  and  that  only  then  can  we  see  how  his  message  addresses  the  church  today. 

G.  Ludemann,  Paulus ,  der  Heidenapostel.  Band  II:  Antipaulinismus  im  friihen  Christentum, 
Forschungen  zur  Religion  und  Literatur  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments  130  (Gottingen:  Van- 
denhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1983,  DM  82)  322  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-525-53801-4. 

The  first  volume  in  Liidemann’s  Pauline  trilogy  [see  NTA  24,  p.  307]  dealt  with  chronology.  The 
second  volume  concerns  anti-Paulinism  in  early  Christianity.  After  sketching  the  history  of  re¬ 
search  on  Jewish  Christianity  from  F.  C.  Baur  to  the  present,  the  author  considers  anti-Paulinism 
during  Paul’s  lifetime:  the  earliest  recognizable  cases,  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  Pauline  communi¬ 
ties.  Then  he  investigates  anti-Paulinism  in  the  post-Pauline  period  with  reference  to  the  so-called 
Desposynoi,  the  Elkesaites,  the  letter  of  James,  Justin  the  Jewish  Christian,  Hegesippus,  the 
Pseudoclementines,  and  Irenaeus  the  Jewish  Christian.  The  appendix  analyzes  the  tradition  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  early  Jerusalem  Christians  fled  to  Pella.  Ludemann  concludes  that  anti-Paulinism 
in  the  Jewish-Christian  communities  after  A.D.  70  was  probably  rooted  in  the  pre-A.D.  70 
Jerusalem  community. 

G.  Ludemann,  Paulus  und  das  Judentum,  Theologische  Existenz  heute  215  (Munich:  Kaiser, 
1983,  paper  DM  10)  56  pp.  ISBN:  3-459-01491-1. 

Ludemann,  professor  of  NT  at  Gottingen,  shows  that  according  to  Paul  the  church  should  be 
conscious  of  its  Jewish  roots  without  denying  the  fundamental  difference  between  church  and 
synagogue  in  the  present.  After  describing  three  approaches  to  the  theme  of  Paul  and  Judaism,  he 
examines  Paul’s  theological  thinking  with  regard  to  Judaism,  and  then  considers  his  pastoral 
activity  as  it  illuminates  his  attitude  toward  Judaism. 

W.  Lux,  Zur  Freiheit  befreit.  Zur  Wirkungsgeschichte  des  Galaterbriefs,  Studienhefte  Religion  3 
(Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1982,  paper  DM  4.80)  28  pp.  Illustrated.  ISBN:  3-7668-0685-8  [with 
Lehrerheft,  DM  12.80,  71  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-7668-0683-1]. 

This  study  guide  to  the  history  of  the  influence  of  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Galatians  contains  five 
sections:  the  Pauline  gospel  of  freedom  according  to  the  letter,  the  Law  for  Israel  and  later 
Judaism,  the  preaching  of  faith  (Gal  3:5)  in  the  Reformation  period,  human  freedom  versus 
Christian  freedom,  and  liberation  according  to  Paul  in  present-day  discussion.  The  71-page  teach¬ 
er’s  manual  explains  in  detail  the  wording  and  objectives  of  the  study  guide. 

D.  R.  MacDonald,  The  Legend  and  the  Apostle.  The  Battle  for  Paul  in  Story  and  Canon 
(Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1983,  paper  $9.95)  144  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-21953. 
ISBN:  0-664-24464-5. 

MacDonald,  assistant  professor  of  NT  and  Christian  origins  at  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology  in 
Denver,  CO,  argues  that  the  author  of  the  Pastoral  epistles  wrote  in  Paul’s  name  in  order  to 
counteract  the  image  of  Paul  given  in  stories  told  by  women.  The  five  chapters  concern  the  oral 
legends  behind  Acts  of  Paul,  the  storytellers  behind  the  legends,  the  attempt  by  the  author  of  the 
Pastorals  to  silence  the  legends  told  about  Paul  by  women,  how  the  Pastorals  successfully  made 
their  way  into  the  NT  as  authentically  Pauline,  and  how  the  Pauline  legend  tradition  continued  to 
flourish  for  centuries.  The  aim  of  the  study  is  to  place  the  Pastorals  and  Acts  of  Paul  within  the 
development  and  polarization  of  Pauline  tradition  in  2nd-century  Asia  Minor. 
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I.  H.  Marshall,  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  New  Century  Bible  Commentary  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerd- 
mans,  1983,  paper  $6.95;  London:  Marshall  Morgan  &  Scott)  xvi  and  240  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  82-16452.  ISBN:  0-8028-1946-X  (Eerdmans),  0-551-01006-1  (MM&S). 

In  his  45-page  introduction,  Marshall,  professor  of  NT  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
discusses  Thessalonica  and  its  church,  1  Thessalonians  (background,  structure,  theories  of  in¬ 
terpolation  and  rearrangement,  problems  arising  in  the  church,  date),  and  2  Thessalonians  (con¬ 
tents  and  purpose,  alternative  views  of  its  origin,  authenticity).  His  commentary  on  1  Thessalo¬ 
nians  follows  this  outline:  greeting  (1:1),  opening  thanksgiving  (1:2-10),  the  behavior  of  the 
apostles  in  Thessalonica  (2:1-12),  the  reception  of  the  message  (2:13-16),  Paul’s  continuing 
concern  for  the  church  (2:17-3:13),  exhortation  to  ethical  progress  (4:1-12),  instruction  and 
exhortation  about  the  parousia  (4:13-5:11),  instructions  for  life  in  the  church  (5:12-24),  and 
closing  requests  and  greetings  (5:25-28).  He  comments  on  2  Thessalonians  according  to  this 
outline:  greeting  (1:1-2),  opening  thanksgiving  (1:3-12),  instruction  (2:1-17),  exhortation  (3:1- 
16),  and  conclusion  (3:17-18). 

A.  Q.  Morton,  S.  Michaelson,  and  J.  D.  Thompson  (eds.),  A  Critical  Concordance  to  I,  II 
Thessalonians,  Computer  Bible  26  (Wooster,  OH:  Biblical  Research  Associates,  1983,  paper  $25) 
xi  and  131  pp.  ISBN:  0-935106-21-9. 

The  editors,  who  previously  collaborated  on  concordances  to  the  letters  to  the  Romans  [NTA  23, 
p.  105]  and  to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians  [NTA  26,  pp.  207-208],  intend  this  volume  as  “a 
second  level  concordance,”  i.e.  one  set  up  to  deal  with  matters  of  language,  text  morphology, 
grammar,  and  syntax.  The  separate  sections  devoted  to  1  Thessalonians  and  2  Thessalonians 
contain  six  parts:  a  reverse  index  and  word  count,  a  forward  index  and  word  count,  a  word- 
frequency  list,  a  frequency  profile,  a  forward  key- word-in-context  concordance,  and  a  reverse 
key- word-in-context  concordance. 

W.  Munro,  Authority  in  Paul  and  Peter.  The  Identification  of  a  Pastoral  Stratum  in  the  Pauline 
Corpus  and  1  Peter,  Society  for  New  Testament  Studies  Monograph  Series  45  (Cambridge, 
UK — London — New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1983,  $29.95)  viii  and  226  pp.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  0-521-23694-0. 

Based  on  a  doctoral  dissertation  accepted  in  1974  by  the  cooperative  degree  program  of  Teachers 
College  at  Columbia  University  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  this  study  argues 
that  the  Haustafeln  (or  “codes  of  subordination”)  were  part  of  a  late  redactional  stratum  extending 
across  the  ten-letter  Pauline  collection  and  1  Peter,  and  emanating  from  the  same  (or  a  similar) 
source  as  the  Pastoral  epistles.  After  an  introduction,  Munro  develops  her  thesis  in  chapters  on  the 
identification  of  a  later  stratum  in  the  Pauline  corpus  and  1  Peter,  the  later  stratum  and  the  Pastoral 
epistles,  and  the  literary  and  historical  context  of  the  Pastoral  stratum.  Five  appendixes  are 
included. 

B.  S.  Neall,  The  Concept  of  Character  in  the  Apocalypse  with  Implications  for  Character 
Education  (Washington,  DC:  University  Press  of  America,  1983,  cloth  $21.50,  paper  $10.75)  xii 
and  224  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  82-23843.  ISBN:  0-8191-2983-6  (cloth),  0-8191-2984-4  (paper). 

Accepted  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  in  religious  education  by  Andrews  University  in  Berrien 
Springs,  MI,  this  volume  analyzes  the  concept  of  character  in  the  book  of  Revelation  against  the 
background  of  the  humanistic  philosophy  that  originated  with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  noting  in  each 
system  the  concepts  regarding  the  norm  of  character,  the  nature  of  the  human  person,  the  nature  of 
good  and  evil,  and  the  method  of  character  development.  Neall,  associate  professor  of  religion  at 
Union  College  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  concludes  that  John’s  view  of  righteous  character  as  a 
vertical  relationship  with  God  expressing  itself  in  mission  to  the  world  needs  emphasis  in  educa¬ 
tional  circles  today  if  students  are  to  discover  their  origin,  identity,  and  destiny. 

E.  F.  Palmer,  1 ,  2,  3  John,  Revelation,  The  Communicator’s  Commentary  12  (Waco,  TX:  Word, 
1982,  $14.95)  259  pp.,  3  figs.  Bibliography.  LCN:  81-71764.  ISBN:  0-8499-0165-0. 

Part  of  a  series  of  commentaries  that  combine  biblical  scholarship  with  applications  to  everyday 
life,  this  volume  offers  introductions  to  the  Johannine  epistles  and  the  book  of  Revelation,  outlines 
of  content  for  each  writing,  the  texts  of  the  New  King  James  Version,  and  expositions  of  the 
individual  passages.  Palmer,  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Berkeley,  CA,  emphasizes  the 
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literary-theological  artistry  of  the  Johannine  epistles  and  the  choral-symphonic  drama  of  Revela¬ 
tion. 

D.  Patte,  Paul’ s  Faith  and  the  Power  of  the  Gospel.  A  Structural  Introduction  to  the  Pauline 
Letters  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1983,  paper  $21.95)  xxiv  and  408  pp.,  7  figs.  Bibliographies. 
Indexed.  LCN:  82-7416.  ISBN:  0-8006-1682-0. 

This  book  is  both  an  introduction  to  Paul’s  letters  and  an  introduction  to  structural  reading;  it  also 
aims  at  contributing  to  scholarly  research  on  Paul  by  systematically  exploring  neglected  di¬ 
mensions  of  his  letters.  After  an  introduction  on  rediscovering  Paul’s  faith,  there  are  chapters  on 
Galatians  (“for  freedom  Christ  has  set  us  free”);  the  Pharisaic  faith  and  Paul;  1  Thessalonians 
(“beloved  and  chosen  by  God”);  Philemon  and  Philippians  (“consider  others  as  better  than 
yourselves”);  the  cross,  the  resurrection,  and  Scripture;  Romans  (“the  gospel  as  power  of  God  for 
salvation” — an  overall  presentation  of  Paul’s  faith);  and  1-2  Corinthians  (“faith,  hope,  and 
love” — implementing  Paul’s  faith  in  the  life  of  the  church).  A  nine-page  appendix  by  J.  A.  Darr  on 
Pauline  chronologies  is  included.  Patte  is  professor  of  religious  studies  and  NT  at  Vanderbilt 
University  in  Nashville,  TN. 

R.  Schwarz,  Burgerliches  Christentum  im  Neuen  Testament?  Eine  Studie  zu  Ethik,  Amt  und  Recht 
in  den  Pastoralbriefen,  Osterreichische  Biblische  Studien  4  (Klostemeuburg:  Osterreichisches 
Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1983,  paper  oS  246  or  DM  36  or  30  Sw.  fr.)  226  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  3-85396-066-9. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  Kremer  and  accepted  by  the  Catholic 
theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1983,  this  volume  argues  that  the  ethical  stance  of 
the  Pastorals  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  bourgeois,  self-satisfied  life-style.  The  three  major  chapters 
concern  the  exegesis  of  the  passages  about  bishops  (1  Tim  3:1—13;  Tit  1:5-9),  ethics  in  the 
Pastorals,  and  office  and  law  in  the  Pastorals.  Schwarz  concludes  that  the  Pastorals  encourage  a 
life-style  carried  out  in  light  of  the  revelation  ( epiphaneia )  of  Jesus  Christ. 

S.  Vidal,  La  resurreccion  de  Jesus  en  las  cartas  de  Pablo.  Analisis  de  las  tradiciones,  Biblioteca 
de  Estudios  Biblicos  50  (Salamanca:  Sfgueme,  1982,  paper)  337  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-301- 
0877-7. 

Vidal,  professor  of  NT  at  the  Universidad  Pontificia  de  Salamanca  and  the  Estudio  Agustiniano 
de  Valladolid,  distinguishes  three  basic  types  of  traditions  about  Jesus’  resurrection  in  Paul’s 
letters:  blessing  formulas  (e.g.  Rom  4:24;  8:11;  2  Cor  4:14;  Gal  1:1),  narrative  formulas  of  faith 
(e.g.  Rom  10:9;  1  Cor  6:14;  15:15;  1  Thes  1:9-10;  4:14;  Rom  14:9;  8:34;  1  Cor  15:3b-5;  Rom 
4:25),  and  personal  formulas  of  faith  (Rom  1:3^1).  In  the  final  section,  he  considers  the  patterns 
used  by  Paul  in  interpreting  Jesus’  resurrection:  suffering-glory,  new  life,  and  future  salvation. 
Particular  attention  is  given  throughout  to  the  life-settings  of  the  several  traditions  and  to  Paul’s 
interpretations  of  the  traditions. 

C.  Wolff,  Der  erste  Brief  des  Paulus  an  die  Korinther.  Zweiter  Teil:  Auslegung  der  Kapitel  8-16, 
Theologischer  Handkommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  7/2  (Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt, 
1982,  M  19)  xxiii  and  230  pp.  Bibliography. 

This  commentary  on  1  Corinthians  8-16  completes  the  work  begun  by  E.  Fascher  [see  NTA  22, 
p.  335].  It  treats  the  Christian  and  meat  offered  to  idols  (8:1-11:1),  liturgical  problems  in  the 
Corinthian  community  (11:2-14:40),  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  of  Christians  (15:1-58),  and 
concluding  messages  (16:1-24).  The  eleven  excursuses  interspersed  throughout  the  commentary 
deal  with  the  confession  in  1  Cor  8:6,  the  eschatological  understanding  of  the  OT,  the  tradition 
used  in  1  Cor  10:16,  the  NT  traditions  about  Jesus’  Last  Supper,  etc.  Wolff  and  J.  Rohde  are  now 
the  general  editors  of  the  series. 

J.  A.  Ziesler,  Pauline  Christianity,  Oxford  Bible  Series  (Oxford — New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1983,  paper  $9.95)  ix  and  157  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-19022.  ISBN:  0-19- 
213247-4. 

Ziesler,  senior  lecturer  in  theology  at  the  University  of  Bristol  (UK)  and  author  of  The  Meaning 
of  Righteousness  in  Paul  (1972),  discusses  Paul  and  his  letters,  Paul’s  inheritance,  the  centrality  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  Paul,  Christ  and  his  people,  old  life  and  new  life,  Christ  and  the  Law,  and  Pauline 
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Christianity  in  the  NT  and  beyond.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  Rom  1:18-32;  3:23—26;  5:12-21; 
6:1—11;  7:1-25;  1  Cor  7:1-40;  8:1-13;  10:14-30;  8:5-6;  15:21-23,  42b-44,  45-49;  Gal  3:6-16; 
3:19-25;  5:13-26;  Phil  2:6-11;  and  Col  1:15-20.  Ziesler  observes  that,  though  there  was  a 
substantial  difference  in  perspective  between  Jesus  and  Paul,  Paul  did  not  distort  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  This  volume  is  part  of  a  new  ten-volume  series  edited  by  P.  R.  Ackroyd  and  G.  N.  Stanton. 


BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

R.  Aguirre  Monasterio,  La  reflexion  de  la  primer  as  comunidades  cristianas  sobre  la  persona  de 
Jesus,  Curso  de  Cristologia  5  (Madrid:  Fundacion  Santa  Maria,  1982,  paper)  48  pp.  ISBN: 
84-348-1018-1982. 

After  considering  Jesus  as  the  center  of  primitive  Christian  faith  and  reflection,  this  booklet 
discusses  some  directions  in  the  early  development  of  Christology  with  special  reference  to  Jesus 
as  the  just  one  and  the  prophet,  the  Lord,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  mediator  of  creation;  attention  is 
also  given  to  the  polemical  character  of  primitive  Christian  reflection.  Aguirre,  professor  of  NT  at 
the  Universidad  de  Deusto  in  Bilbao,  concludes  with  a  section  on  present-day  reflection  on 
primitive  Christology. 

G.  R.  Beasley-Murray,  The  Coming  of  God,  The  Emanuel  Ajahi  Dahunsi  Memorial  New 
Testament  Lectures,  1981  (Exeter,  UK:  Paternoster,  1983,  paper  £1.70)  63  pp.  ISBN:  0-85364- 
350-4. 

Presented  as  the  Dahunsi  Lectures  at  the  Nigerian  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Ogbomosho, 
this  volume  treats  the  hope  of  God’s  coming  before  Jesus,  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  in  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  future  coming  of  Jesus. 

T.  Boman,  J0denes  Messias — Grekernes  Kristus.  Et  for spk  pa  a  se  de  religi0se  fplger  av  kristen- 
dommens  overfpring  fra  j0disk  til  gresk  milj0,  Ide  og  Tanke  39  (Oslo:  Tanum-Norli,  1981,  paper 
89  N.  kr.)  188  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  82-518-1468-5. 

Boman,  author  of  Jesus  fra  Nasaret  (1975),  examines  Jesus  as  the  Jewish  Messiah  and  the  Greek 
Christ  with  reference  to  the  NT  world  and  the  NT  writings.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  Greek 
and  Jew  according  to  the  ancient  historians,  the  Greco-Roman  and  Jewish  ideas  of  justification,  the 
Pharisees  and  Jesus,  the  place  of  Peter  in  early  Christianity,  and  Paul’s  life  and  teachings.  A 
memorial  note  about  Boman  by  J.  B.  Hygen  and  a  bibliography  of  Boman’ s  most  important 
writings  are  included. 

R.  E.  Brown  and  J.  P.  Meier,  Antioch  and  Rome.  New  Testament  Cradles  of  Catholic  Christian¬ 
ity  (New  York — Ramsey,  NJ:  Paulist,  1983,  cloth  $9.95,  paper  $4.95)  xii  and  242  pp.  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-063171.  ISBN:  0-8091-0339-7  (cloth),  0-8091-2532-3  (paper). 

The  authors  aim  to  show  that  “the  somewhat-right-of-Paul  strains”  of  Christianity  that  emerged 
at  Antioch  and  Rome  in  association  with  Peter  were  significant  for  the  emergence  of  “the  church 
catholic.”  After  locating  Matthew’s  church  ca.  A.D.  80-90  in  Antioch  of  Syria,  Meier  considers 
the  Antiochian  church  in  the  first  generation  (A.D.  40-70 — Galatians  2,  Acts  11-15),  the  second 
generation  (A.D.  70-100 — Mt),  and  the  third  generation  (after  A.D.  100 — Ignatius’  letters,  Did- 
ache).  Then  Brown  discusses  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  at  Rome  and  the  development  of  the 
Roman  church  near  the  end  of  the  first  generation  (A.D.  58 — Paul’s  letter  to  the  Romans),  in  the 
second  generation  (A.D.  65-95 — 1  Peter,  Hebrews),  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  generation 
(A.D.  96 — 1  Clement),  along  with  some  possible  supplements  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
church.  Meier  is  professor  of  NT  at  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary  (Dunwoodie)  in  Yonkers,  NY,  and 
Brown  is  Auburn  Distinguished  Professor  of  Biblical  Studies  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York. 

G.  Dautzenberg,  H.  Merklein,  and  K.  Muller  (eds.),  Die  Frau  im  Urchristentum,  Quaes- 
tiones  Disputatae  95  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1983,  paper  DM  64)  358  pp.  ISBN: 
3-451-02095-5. 

The  eleven  chapters  in  this  volume  were  contributed  by  J.  Blank  on  women  in  the  Jesus 
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traditions,  R.  Mahoney  on  the  mother  of  Jesus  in  the  NT,  H.  Ritt  on  the  women  and  the  Easter 
message,  R.  Geiger  on  the  position  of  the  divorced  woman  in  the  world  of  the  NT,  A.  Weiser  on 
the  role  of  women  in  the  early  Christian  mission,  G.  Dautzenberg  on  the  position  of  women  in  the 
Pauline  communities,  H.  Merklein  on  Paul  and  sexuality  according  to  1  Corinthians  7,  C.  Buss- 
mann  on  whether  there  are  christological  grounds  for  a  subordination  of  women  in  the  NT,  K. 
Muller  on  the  domestic  code  in  Colossians  and  women  in  antiquity,  G.  Lohfink  on  women  as 
deacons  in  the  NT,  and  M.  Bussmann  on  the  concern  and  starting  point  of  feminist  theology. 

R.  M.  Davidson,  Typology  in  Scripture:  A  Study  of  Hermeneutical  Typos  Structures,  Andrews 
University  Seminary  Doctoral  Dissertation  Series  2  (Berrien  Springs,  MI:  Andrews  University 
Press,  1981,  paper  $8.95)  xiv  and  496  pp.  Bibliography. 

Accepted  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  by  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Theological  Seminary  of 
Andrews  University,  this  volume  seeks  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  biblical  typology  (its  inherent 
conceptual  structures)  by  allowing  the  typological  structures  to  emerge  from  within  Scripture  by 
means  of  a  semasiological  investigation  of  the  term  typos  (and  NT  cognates)  and  an  exegetical 
analysis  of  hermeneutical  /ypos-passages  in  the  NT.  From  the  analysis  of  1  Cor  10:6,  11;  Rom 
5:14;  1  Pet  3:21;  Heb  8:5;  9:24,  five  /y/?os-structures  emerge:  historical,  eschatological, 
christological-soteriological,  ecclesiological,  and  prophetic. 

R.  H.  Fuller  and  P.  Perkins,  Who  Is  This  Christ?  Gospel  Christology  and  Contemporary  Faith 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1983,  paper  $8.95)  vi  and  169  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  82- 
48590.  ISBN:  0-8006-1706-1. 

The  material  in  this  volume  was  first  presented  in  1980  at  a  biblical  institute  held  at  Trinity 
College  in  Burlington,  VT.  Fuller,  professor  of  NT  at  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  VA,  treats  the  nature  and  methods  of  Christology,  the  Easter  event,  the  titles  of  Jesus  in  early 
Christology,  Christology  in  Mt  and  Lk,  the  crucified  God,  and  from  the  NT  to  Chalcedon.  Perkins, 
associate  professor  of  NT  at  Boston  College,  discusses  the  historical  Jesus  and  Christology, 
wisdom  traditions  and  Christology,  Mk  as  narrative  Christology,  the  Johannine  Christology  of  the 
divine  Son,  Christology  and  culture,  and  the  ultimacy  of  Christ  in  a  pluralistic  world. 

L.  Goppelt,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  Volume  2:  The  Variety  and  Unity  of  the  Apostolic 
Witness  to  Christ,  trans.  J.  E.  Alsup,  ed.  J.  Roloff  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1982,  $17.95)  xx 
and  348  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-28946.  ISBN:  0-8028-2385-8. 

The  German  original  of  this  second  volume  in  the  late  Professor  Goppelt’s  theology  of  the  NT 
was  described  in  NTA  21,  p.  97.  It  treats  the  variety  and  unity  of  the  apostolic  witness  to  Christ 
under  three  major  headings:  the  primitive  Christian  community,  Paul  and  Hellenistic  Christianity, 
and  the  theology  of  the  post-Pauline  writings.  The  English  edition  contains  a  revised  foreword  by 
J.  Roloff  about  his  editorial  contributions,  a  translator’s  foreword  by  J.  E.  Alsup,  a  list  of 
Goppelt’s  publications,  and  a  bibliography  of  works  published  between  1973  and  1981  that  are 
judged  by  Alsup  as  especially  pertinent  to  Goppelt’s  undertaking.  The  English  version  of  the  first 
volume  was  noticed  in  NTA  26,  p.  212. 

P.  Grelot,  Esperance,  liberte,  engagement  du  chretien  (Paris:  Mediaspaul,  1982,  paper  54  F; 
Montreal:  Editions  Paulines)  151  pp.  ISBN:  2-7122-0178-7  (Mediaspaul),  2-89039-778-5  (EP). 

Grelot,  professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Aramaic  at  the  Institut  Catholique  de  Paris,  first 
considers  the  various  aspects  of  hope  (why?  in  whom?  about  what?  for  whom?)  and  then  offers  two 
meditations  on  freedom:  human  liberation  and  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  liberating  Christ  in 
Lk  4:17-20  and  Jn  8:31-36.  The  final  essay  concerns  the  church  vis-a-vis  temporal  societies  in 
light  of  the  NT. 

H.-J.  Greschat  et  al.,  Jesus — Messias?  Heilserwartung  bei  Juden  und  Christen  (Regensburg:  F. 
Pustet,  1982,  paper  DM  15.80)  107  pp.  ISBN:  3-7917-0763-9. 

The  four  papers  presented  in  this  volume  were  prepared  for  a  conference  held  at  Regensburg  in 
1980:  H.-J.  Greschat  on  the  coming  bearer  of  salvation  (messianism  as  a  phenomenon  of  ex- 
trabiblical  religious  history),  S.  Talmon  on  the  anointed  of  Yahweh  (biblical  and  early  postbiblical 
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expectations  of  the  messiah  and  salvation),  R.  J.  Z.  Werblowsky  on  the  postbiblical  Jewish 
understanding  of  the  messiah,  and  F.  Mussner  on  the  Messiah  Jesus. 

J.  Gunn,  Christ:  The  Fullness  of  the  Godhead.  A  Study  in  New  Testament  Christology  (Neptune, 
NJ:  Loizeaux  Brothers,  1982,  paper  $5.50)  254  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-17987. 
ISBN:  0-87213-283-8. 

Gunn’s  synthesis  of  what  the  Scriptures  say  about  Jesus  is  presented  under  thirteen  headings:  the 
eternal  Christ;  the  virgin  birth;  the  God-man;  the  fullness  of  the  godhead;  Christ  the  eternal  Son;  the 
atonement;  Christ’s  triumphant  resurrection;  master,  Lord,  and  head;  the  present  ministry  of 
Christ;  the  morning  star;  the  supreme  sovereign;  the  theocratic  dominion;  and  God  as  all  in  all. 
R.  E.  Harlow  has  provided  a  one-page  foreword,  and  F.  A.  Tatford  has  contributed  a  twelve-page 
survey  of  the  history  of  Christology. 

K.  Haacker  et  al.,  Mit  Geist  beschenkt,  Wittener  Reihe  147  (Witten:  Bundes-Verlag,  1983, 
paper)  103  pp.  ISBN:  3-8137-0147-6. 

The  five  articles  in  this  volume  concern  charism  and  office  in  the  Bible  (by  K.  Haacker),  gifts  of 
grace  in  the  NT  (G.  Horster),  biblical  perspectives  on  baptism  of  the  Spirit  and  fullness  of  the  Spirit 
(K.  Seidel),  charism  and  office  with  respect  to  the  preacher’s  ministry  (M.  Hahn),  and  charismatic 
movements  today  (E.  Schnepper). 

L.  T.  Johnson,  Decision  Making  in  the  Church.  A  Biblical  Model  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1983, 
paper  $5.95)  109  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  82-17675.  ISBN:  0-8006-1694-4. 

Johnson,  associate  professor  of  religious  studies  at  Indiana  University  and  author  of  Sharing 
Possessions  (1981),  calls  on  texts  in  Acts  10-15  and  other  NT  writings  in  his  attempt  at  placing  the 
decision-making  process  of  the  church  within  a  biblical  and  theological  framework.  The  five 
chapters  in  the  book  concern  definitions,  difficulties,  decisions,  discernment,  and  devices.  Johnson 
observes  that  Acts  10-15,  when  read  by  the  church  in  faith  and  discernment,  can  become  the 
vehicle  for  doing  theology  for  and  in  the  church  and  can  even  effect  what  it  describes. 

R.  Kearns,  Vorfragen  zur  Christologie  III.  Religions geschichtliche  und  Traditions geschichtliche 
Studie  zur  Vorgeschichte  eines  christologischen  Hoheitstitels  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1982, 
paper  DM  69)  iv  and  213  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-16-144560-0. 

The  first  two  volumes  in  this  project  were  described  in  NT  A  23,  p.  243;  25,  p.  209.  The  first  part 
of  the  third  volume  is  a  history-of-religions  study  on  the  god  Hadad  in  Syrian  and  Palestinian 
religion  in  antiquity  and  on  the  significance  of  the  epithet  “Lord  of  the  field’’  for  the  Son  of  Man 
problem.  The  second  part  is  a  tradition-historical  study  focusing  first  on  the  “aged  one’’  and  the 
installation  of  the  world  ruler,  and  then  on  the  princes  and  the  victory  of  the  world  ruler.  The 
appendix  treats  the  “aged  one’’  and  his  household. 

A.  Kemmer,  Wir  diirfen  mit  Gott  sprechen,  Herderbticherei  1028  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna: 
Herder,  1983,  paper  DM  6.90)  128  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-451-08028-1. 

Kemmer,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Einsiedeln  and  the  author  of  Gleichnisse  Jesu  (1981),  first 
investigates  prayer  in  the  Bible:  prayer  in  the  OT,  Jesus  and  prayer,  Jesus’  teaching  on  prayer,  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  prayer  in  Acts  and  Paul’s  epistles,  and  inner  prayer.  Then  he  develops  a  theology  of 
prayer  in  light  of  the  biblical  evidence  and  the  Christian  tradition,  and  concludes  by  presenting  the 
German  texts  of  forty-five  biblical  passages  containing  prayers  or  teachings  about  prayer. 

F.  Laub,  Die  Begegnung  des  friihen  Christentums  mit  der  antiken  Sklaverei,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstu- 
dien  107  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1982,  paper  DM  24.80)  120  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  3-460-04071-8. 

After  observations  on  the  understanding  of  slavery  in  antiquity,  this  volume  presents  chapters  on 
slavery  in  the  sociohistorical  context  of  the  ancient  household,  slaves  and  the  early  Christian 
house-church,  Paul  and  the  slaves  in  his  communities,  slaves  in  mission  and  community  according 
to  the  early  Christian  church-  and  household-code  tradition,  and  tendencies  in  the  development  of 
the  early  church’s  attitude  toward  slavery.  Laub,  Privatdozent  for  NT  at  Munich,  is  also  the  author 
of  Eschatologische  Verkiindigung  und  Lebensgestaltung  nach  Paulus  (1973)  and  Bekenntnis  und 
Auslegung  (1980). 
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G.  Lohfink,  Wie  hat  Jesus  Gemeinde  gewollt?  Zur  gesellschaftlichen  Dimension  des  christlichen 
Glaubens  (2nd  ed.;  Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1982,  paper  DM  22.80)  223  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  ISBN:  3-451-19606-9. 

After  comments  on  the  heritage  of  individualism,  Lohfink  explores  Jesus’  stance  toward  com¬ 
munity  in  general  and  his  intentions  for  his  followers  in  particular.  The  four  major  chapters  in  the 
book  concern  Jesus  and  Israel,  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  the  NT  communities  in  their  following  of 
Jesus,  and  the  early  church  in  its  following  of  Jesus.  Reflections  on  the  heritage  of  Augustine 
conclude  the  discussion.  Lohfink,  author  of  Die  Sammlung  Israels  (1975)  and  Der  letzte  Tag  Jesu 
(1981),  calls  attention  to  the  place  of  Jesus’  community  within  Israel  and  its  significance  for  human 
society  in  general. 

O.  Michel,  Das  Zeugnis  des  Neuen  Testamentes  von  der  Gemeinde,  Monographien  und  Studien- 
biicher  (2nd,  rev.  ed.;  Giessen — Basel:  Brunnen,  1983,  paper)  136  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7655- 
9308-7. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  (94  pp.)  is  a  reprint  of  Michel’s  1941  monograph  on  the  church  in 
the  NT:  linguistic  presuppositions,  the  Damascus  sect  and  the  NT,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
church,  Paul  and  primitive  Christianity,-  the  special  character  of  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Johannine  literature,  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  Also  included  is  a  new 
36-page  survey  of  research  during  the  past  forty  years  on  the  Hebrew  understanding  of  time  and 
history,  Temple  and  synagogue,  Qumran  and  the  NT,  the  renewal  of  prophecy,  and  historical- 
theological  results.  The  two-page  index  of  scholars  covers  the  entire  volume. 

F.  Porsch,  Viele  Stimmen — ein  Glaube.  Anfange,  Entfaltung  und  Grundziige  neutestamentlicher 
Theologie,  Biblische  Basis  Bucher  7  (Kevelaer:  Butzon  &  Bercker,  1982,  paper  DM  28;  Stuttgart: 
Katholisches  Bibelwerk)  284  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7666-9232-1  (B&B),  3-460- 
27071-5  (KB). 

Part  of  a  series  intended  to  impart  basic  knowledge  about  biblical  research  to  nonspecialists,  this 
introduction  to  NT  theology  first  considers  the  new  beginning  after  Easter  and  the  first  witnesses  to 
faith  in  Christ,  the  quest  for  the  earthly  Jesus,  and  the  message  and  praxis  of  Jesus.  Then  it  presents 
chapters  on  the  theologies  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Johannine  writings,  Paul,  writings  in  the 
name  and  spirit  of  Paul  (Colossians,  Ephesians,  Pastorals,  1  Peter),  Hebrews,  James,  and  Revela¬ 
tion.  Porsch  concludes  that  the  basic  theme  uniting  the  many  approaches  to  theology  in  the  NT  is 
the  confession  that  God  through  the  sending  of  Jesus  and  his  death  and  resurrection  has  reconciled 
the  world  to  himself  out  of  pure  grace. 

J.  Reumann,  “ Righteousness ”  in  the  New  Testament.  “ Justification ”  in  the  United  States 
Lutheran — Roman  Catholic  Dialogue,  with  responses  by  J.  A.  Fitzmyer  and  J.  D.  Quinn  (Phil¬ 
adelphia:  Fortress,  1982,  paper  $13.95;  New  York — Ramsey,  NJ:  Paulist)  xvii  and  278  pp. 
Indexed.  LCN:  81-43086.  ISBN:  0-8006-1616-2  (Fortress),  0-8091-2436-X  (Paulist). 

The  three  essays  in  this  volume  were  prepared  in  connection  with  the  U.S.  Lutheran-Catholic 
dialogue  on  justification.  J.  Reumann’s  192-page  study  of  “justification  by  grace  through  faith’’  as 
an  expression  of  the  gospel  contains  sections  on  the  biblical  background  (the  OT  and  Jesus), 
earliest  apostolic  Christianity  (kerygma,  Christology,  and  atonement  ca.  A.D.  30-50),  the  Pauline 
school,  righteousness/justification  in  other  NT  writings,  and  summary  reflections.  Also  included 
are  J.  A.  Fitzmyer’s  article  on  the  biblical  basis  of  justification  by  faith  (with  comments  on 
Reumann’s  essay)  and  J.  D.  Quinn’s  brief  discussion  of  righteousness  in  the  Pastorals. 


J.  Schneider,  Church  and  World  in  the  New  Testament,  trans.  H.  H.  Barnette  and  W.  Barnette 
(Macon,  GA:  Mercer  University  Press,  1983,  paper  $5.45)  viii  and  53  pp.  LCN:  82-25879.  ISBN: 
0-86554-063-2. 

The  English  version  of  Gemeinde  und  Welt  im  Neuen  Testament  (1955),  this  volume  considers 
the  NT  teachings  on  church  and  world  under  four  headings:  world  and  church  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  church  and  world  in  relation  to  each  other,  the  church  and  the  secular  orders  of  life,  and  the 
church  and  the  personal  conduct  of  the  Christian  in  the  world.  Schneider  (1895-1970)  was  dean  of 
the  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
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J.  Schniewind,  Der  Herr  der  Welt.  Das  Selbstzeugnis  Jesu  nach  den  drei  ersten  Evangelien. 
Weltgeschichte  und  Weltvollendung,  Theologie  und  Dienst  32  (Giessen — Basel:  Brunnen,  1983, 
paper  DM  5.80)  39  pp.  ISBN:  3-7655-9032-0. 

This  booklet  contains  two  articles  by  Schniewind  (1883-1948)  along  with  brief  introductions  by 
O.  Michel.  The  first  study  concerns  Jesus’  witness  to  himself  according  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
and  the  second  treats  the  biblical  teachings  about  world  history  and  the  end  of  the  world. 

G.  Segalla,  Introduzione  alia  teologia  biblica  del  nuovo  testamento,  2  vols.,  1.  Storia;  2. 
Problemi  (Milan:  Facolta  Teologica  delFItalia  Settentrionale,  1980-81,  paper)  158  pp.;  142  pp. 
Bibliographies. 

The  first  volume  in  this  introduction  to  the  biblical  theology  of  the  NT  traces  the  history  of  the 
discipline  from  its  roots  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  in  the  Enlightenment,  to  the  present. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  autonomy  of  biblical  theology  with  J.  P.  Gabler  and  G.  L.  Bauer,  the  new 
beginning  made  by  F.  C.  Baur,  the  romantic-liberal  and  history-of-religions  schools,  the  kerygmat- 
ic  and  salvation-history  approaches,  positive  theology,  the  decline  and  renewal  of  NT  theology  at 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  developments  in  English-speaking  and  Catholic  scholarship,  and 
hermeneutical  directions  between  1962  and  1978.  The  second  volume  considers  the  legitimacy  and 
possibility  of  a  biblical  theology,  presuppositions  of  a  biblical  theology,  coordinating  the  various 
problems  (historical,  critical,  and  theological),  unity  and  diversity  in  historical-theological  con¬ 
tinuity,  and  hermeneutical  and  structural  unity. 

G.  Shaw,  The  Cost  of  Authority.  Manipulation  and  Freedom  in  the  New  Testament  (London: 
SCM,  1982;  Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1983,  paper  $16.95)  xi  and  292  pp.  LCN:  82-48545.  ISBN: 
0-8006-  1707-X  (Fortress). 

Shaw,  chaplain  of  Exeter  College  at  Oxford  University,  aims  to  (1)  help  people  recognize  the 
crucial  part  played  by  NT  texts  in  asserting  and  exercising  Christian  authority,  and  (2)  appraise  that 
authority  from  a  critical  perspective.  After  an  introduction  on  authority  and  the  significance  of 
contradiction  in  the  NT,  Shaw  focuses  on  the  issue  of  authority  in  the  individual  Pauline  epistles: 
1  Thessalonians,  2  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  Philippians,  1  Corinthians,  2  Corinthians,  Co- 
lossians,  Philemon,  and  Romans.  Then  he  considers  the  theme  of  authority  in  Mk  with  reference  to 
the  power  of  Jesus,  the  authority  of  Jesus,  the  dynamics  of  secrecy,  and  the  servants  and  ben¬ 
eficiaries  of  the  gospel.  He  concludes  that  the  authoritarian  note  in  Scripture  is  only  a  foil  for  its 
invitation  to  freedom. 

T.  Sorg,  Ehe  und  Familie.  Biblische  Perspektiven  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1981,  paper  DM  7.80)  56 
pp.  ISBN:  3-7668-0695-5. 

This  volume  contains  the  texts  of  (1)  Sorg’s  lecture  on  marriage  as  a  divine  institution  according 
to  the  OT  and  NT,  (2)  his  lecture  on  the  family  as  a  divine  institution,  and  (3)  his  sermon  on  1  Thes 
4:1-8  (“marriage  under  God’s  eyes”). 

M.  R.  Spindler  with  P.  R.  Middelkoop  (eds.),  Bible  and  Mission.  A  Partially  Annotated 
Bibliography  1960-1980,  IIMO  Research  Pamphlet  4  (Leiden — Utrecht:  Interuniversitair  Instituut 
voor  Missiologie  en  Oecumenica,  1981,  paper  10  gld.)  xii  and  96  pp.  Indexed. 

This  inventory  of  biblical  studies  (published  between  1960  and  1980)  that  are  relevant  to 
missiology  provides  bibliographic  information  on  1,069  books  and  articles.  In  some  instances 
abstracts  are  included.  The  material  is  presented  under  thirty-one  headings:  hermeneutics,  biblical 
foundation,  theology  of  mission  with  reference  to  the  Bible,  theology  of  proclamation,  liberation 
theology/mission  and  society,  conversion,  salvation/salvation  history,  ecclesiology,  etc. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

D.  M.  Astolfi  (ed.),  Teaching  the  Ancient  World,  General  Series  5  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press, 
1983,  paper  $14.25)  ix  and  183  pp.,  6  figs.,  map.  Bibliographies. 

This  volume  is  the  product  of  two  workshops  sponsored  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  (in  the  USA)  in  1981  and  1982  to  improve  teaching  about  the  ancient  world  in 
colleges.  It  contains  articles  by  K.  Galinsky  on  the  challenge  of  teaching  the  ancient  world,  J.  S. 
Ackerman  on  the  Bible  as  literature  from  an  interdisciplinary  perspective,  K.  R.  R.  Gros  Louis  on 
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methodological  considerations  with  regard  to  teaching  the  Bible  as  literature,  G.  Tucker  on  post- 
biblical  Judaism  and  the  teaching  of  the  humanities  (with  sections  by  J.  Goldin,  T.  M.  Klein,  S. 
Newmyer,  T.  M.  Finn,  and  J.  Neusner),  and  M.  Morford  on  teaching  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman 
civilizations  and  classical  mythology. 

Aufstieg  und  Niedergang  der  romischen  Welt.  Geschichte  und  Kultur  Roms  im  Spiegel  der  neueren 
Forschung.  II:  Principat.  Dreiundzwanzigster  Band  (2.  Halbband):  Religion  (Vorkonstantinisches 
Christentum:  Verhaltnis  zu  romischem  Staat  und  heidnischer  Religion  [Forts.]),  ed.  W.  Haase 
(Berlin — New  York:  de  Gruyter,  1980,  DM  298  or  $136.20)  vii  and  pp.  869-1557.  Bibliogra¬ 
phies.  ISBN:  3-11-008016-8. 

The  first  six  articles  in  this  volume  concern  Christian  faith  and  ancient  religiosity  (P.  Stock- 
meier),  the  Christian  attitude  toward  pagan  religions  up  to  the  time  of  Constantine  (R.  P.  C. 
Hanson),  Christian  views  of  paganism  (C.  A.  Contreras),  Christianity  and  the  Roman  imperial  cult 
(D.  L.  Jones),  pagan  criticism  of  Christianity  during  the  first  two  centuries  A.D.  (S.  Benko),  and 
Porphyry  and  Julian  against  the  Christians  (A.  Meredith).  The  remaining  ten  articles  treat  spiritual 
sacrifice  in  early  Christianity  and  its  environment  (E.  Ferguson),  Christian  prayer  and  pagan  prayer 
(A.  Hamman),  mystery  concepts  in  primitive  Christianity  and  its  environment  (D.  H.  Wiens),  how 
NT  Christianity  moved  to  the  Middle  Ages  (J.  Helgeland),  borrowings  and  transformations  be¬ 
tween  Mithraism  and  Christianity  (G.  Lease),  the  heavenly  ascent  in  Hellenistic  Judaism  and  early 
Christianity  (A.  F.  Segal),  dreams  and  visions  in  the  Greco-Roman  world  and  early  Christianity 
(J.  S.  Hanson),  Hellenistic-pagan  prodigies  and  the  signs  in  Jewish  and  Christian  apocalyptic  (K. 
Berger),  the  relation  between  miracle  and  prophecy  in  the  Greco-Roman  world  and  early  Christian¬ 
ity  (A.  B.  Kolenkow),  and  magic  in  early  Christianity  (D.  E.  Aune). 

N.  Avigad,  The  Upper  City  of  Jerusalem  [in  Modem  Hebrew]  (Jerusalem:  “Shikmona”  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  1980)  265  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliography. 

This  account  of  the  recent  archaeological  excavations  in  the  Jewish  Quarter  of  the  Old  City  in 
Jerusalem  follows  a  historical  outline:  the  time  of  the  First  Temple,  after  the  first  destruction,  the 
time  of  the  Second  Temple,  after  the  second  destruction,  Byzantine  Jerusalem,  and  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  141 -page  chapter  on  the  Second  Temple  period  is  by  far  the  most  extensive.  The 
account  is  accompanied  with  84  color  photographs,  198  black-and-white  photographs,  48  sketch¬ 
es,  and  a  chronological  table.  Some  of  Avigad’s  early  preliminary  reports  on  these  excavations 
appeared  in  English  as  articles  in  IsrExpUourn  [§§  15-1010;  16-364;  18-312.]. 

E.  Badian,  Publicans  and  Sinners.  Private  Enterprise  in  the  Service  of  the  Roman  Republic.  With 
a  Critical  Bibliography  (rev.  ed.;  Ithaca,  NY — London:  Cornell  University  Press,  1983,  paper 
$5.95)  174  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-22132.  ISBN:  0-8014-9241-6. 

First  published  in  1972,  this  volume  investigates  how  the  publicani  came  to  acquire  power  over 
the  subjects  and  even  the  government  of  Rome,  giving  special  attention  to  their  importance  in  the 
historical  process  that  led  from  the  Roman  republic  to  the  empire.  Its  five  chapters  concern 
contracts  in  peace  and  war;  expansion  and  conflict;  the  rise  to  power;  the  public  companies;  and 
equites,  senators,  and  armies.  This  paperback  edition  contains  a  new  four-page  bibliographic 
essay. 

A.  Broadie,  A  Samaritan  Philosophy.  A  Study  of  the  Hellenistic  Cultural  Ethos  of  the  Memar 
Marqah,  Studia  Post-Biblica  31  (Leiden:  Brill,  1981,  84  gld.)  x  and  246  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-06312-9. 

Broadie  argues  that  Memar  Marqah,  which  was  written  by  the  4th-century  A.D.  Samaritan 
philosopher  Marqah,  contains  a  far-reaching  philosophical  system  deserving  our  close  attention. 
After  a  brief  introduction,  he  considers  Marqah’ s  teachings  on  the  existence  of  God,  the  oneness  of 
God,  the  unknowability  of  God,  the  powers  of  God,  the  personhood  of  God,  the  creativity  of  God, 
the  human  soul,  and  ethics.  He  concludes  that  Marqah’s  Hellenistic  philosophy  and  his  Samaritan 
Pentateuchalism  lived  in  easy  accord. 

B.  J.  Brooten,  Women  Leaders  in  the  Ancient  Synagogue.  Inscriptional  Evidence  and  Back¬ 
ground  Issues,  Brown  Judaic  Studies  36  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1982,  $20)  x  and  281  pp.,  53 
plates.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-10658.  ISBN:  0-89130-587-4. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  Strugnell  and  accepted  by  Harvard 
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University  in  1982,  this  volume  argues  that  women  served  as  leaders  in  a  number  of  synagogues 
during  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  periods.  The  first  part  examines  inscriptional  evidence  from  Italy, 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Palestine  between  27  B.C.  and  the  6th  century  A.D.  for  information  about 
women  as  heads  of  synagogues,  leaders,  elders,  mothers  of  synagogues,  and  priests.  The  second 
part  explores  whether  the  ancient  synagogues  had  a  women’s  gallery  or  separate  women’s  section, 
and  treats  further  background  issues  relating  to  women  leaders  in  the  ancient  synagogues.  The 
appendix  discusses  women  as  donors  in  the  ancient  synagogues. 

F.  F.  Bruce,  Jesus  and  Paul.  Places  They  Knew  (London:  Scripture  Union  Publishing,  1981, 
£5.95;  Nashville,  TN:  Thomas  Nelson,  1983,  $12.95)  128  pp.  Illustrated.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8407- 
5281-4  (Nelson). 

This  volume  presents  historical  commentaries  by  Bruce  and  photographs  by  G.  Gray,  G. 
Rennie,  and  A.  Neilson  for  twenty  important  NT  sites.  The  places  that  Jesus  knew  include 
Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Galilee,  Capernaum,  Caesarea  Philippi,  Sychar,  Jericho,  Bethany,  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  the  Jerusalem  Temple.  The  places  that  Paul  knew  include  Tarsus,  Damascus,  Antioch, 
Galatia,  Macedonia,  Athens,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Caesarea  Maritima,  and  Rome. 

R.  H.  Charles  (trans.),  The  Book  of  Enoch  [1917]  (London:  SPCK,  1982,  paper  £2.95)  154  pp. 
ISBN:  0-281-01261-X. 

The  reprint  of  a  book  originally  published  in  the  series  Translations  of  Early  Documents,  this 
volume  first  presents  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley’s  22-page  introduction  to  apocalyptic  literature  in  general 
and  to  1  Enoch  in  particular  (component  parts  and  their  dates,  authorship,  language,  content, 
importance  for  the  study  of  Christian  origins).  Then  it  provides  Charles’s  English  translation  of  the 
Ethiopic  version  of  1  Enoch,  which  appeared  in  his  The  Book  of  Enoch  (2nd  ed.,  1912).  The 
volume  is  distributed  by  Seabury  Press  of  New  York  in  the  USA  and  Canada. 

A  Concordance  to  the  Apocrypha/ Deuterocanonical  Books  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version.  De¬ 
rived  from  the  Bible  Data  Bank  of  the  Centre  Informatique  et  Bible  (Abbey  of  Maredsous)  (Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1983,  $35;  London:  Collins)  xiii  and  479  pp.  LCN:  82-16310.  ISBN:  0-8028- 
2312-2  (Eerdmans),  00-599714-3  (Collins). 

This  concordance  has  an  entry  for  every  word  in  the  1977  edition  of  the  Revised  Standard 
Version’s  translation  of  the  OT  Apocrypha/Deuterocanonicals,  except  that  seventy-seven  very 
frequent  words  (a,  an,  and,  as,  etc.)  have  been  omitted.  It  lists  all  forms  of  a  word  (e.g.  foot,  feet) 
under  one  heading,  and  indicates  the  frequency  with  which  the  word  appears  in  the  Apocrypha. 
Then  every  occurrence  of  the  word  is  presented  with  full  context  according  to  its  appearance  in 
Tobit,  Judith,  Additions  to  Esther,  Wisdom,  Sirach,  Baruch,  Letter  of  Jeremiah,  Prayer  of  Azariah 
and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Young  Men,  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  1  Maccabees,  2  Maccabees, 
1  Esdras,  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  Psalm  151,  3  Maccabees,  2  Esdras,  and  4  Maccabees.  B.  M. 
Metzger  has  provided  a  one-page  foreword. 

D.  Daube,  Ancient  Jewish  Law.  Three  Inaugural  Lectures  (Leiden:  Brill,  1981,  48  gld.)  xii  and 
129  pp.  ISBN:  90-04-06531-8. 

To  inaugurate  the  Norman  and  Sadie  Lee  Program  in  Jewish  and  Western  Civilization,  the 
University  of  Judaism  in  Los  Angeles  invited  Daube  to  present  three  lectures  on  aspects  of  Jewish 
law:  conversion  to  Judaism  and  early  Christianity  (to  a  general  audience),  error  and  ignorance  as 
excuses  in  crime  (to  the  academic  staff),  and  form  as  the  message  (to  members  of  the  legal 
profession).  Four  excursuses  are  included. 

S.  L.  Davies,  The  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  Christian  Wisdom  (New  York:  Seabury,  1983,  paper 
$9.95)  vii  and  182  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-18152.  ISBN:  0-8164-2456-X. 

Davies,  assistant  professor  of  religious  studies  at  College  Misericordia  in  Dallas,  PA,  and  author 
of  The  Revolt  of  the  Widows  (1980),  argues  that  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  not  gnostic,  that  it  drew  on 
Jewish  wisdom  and  apocalyptic  traditions,  and  that  it  originated  ca.  A.D.  50-70.  After  outlining 
the  problems  posed  by  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  rejecting  the  premise  that  it  is  a  gnostic  work,  he 
considers  its  wisdom  sayings  and  its  “image”  and  “light”  sayings.  Then  he  discusses  its  Christol- 
ogy  and  Sophiology,  connection  with  the  NT,  understanding  of  baptism,  and  relationship  to  Paul’s 
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opponents  in  1  Corinthians.  One  appendix  treats  the  structure  of  Gospel  of  Thomas,  and  the  other 
provides  D.  R.  Cartlidge’s  translation  of  the  Gospel. 

C.  del  Valle,  La  Misna,  Clasicos  para  una  Biblioteca  Contemporanea  6  (Madrid:  Editora  Natio¬ 
nal,  1981)  1441  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-276-0556-0. 

In  his  27-page  introduction  to  the  Mishnah,  del  Valle  discusses  the  oral  tradition;  the  formation 
of  the  Mishnah;  the  character,  order,  and  language  of  the  Mishnah;  the  text  and  editions;  the 
interpretation  and  translations  of  the  Mishnah;  the  prohibition  of  the  Mishnah;  and  mishnaic  and 
talmudic  studies  in  Spain.  Then  he  presents  a  new  Spanish  translation  of  the  entire  Mishnah  along 
with  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  and  brief  introductions  to  the  individual  tractates.  The  appen¬ 
dixes  consist  of  (1)  a  glossary  of  Hebrew  terms;  (2)  charts  dealing  with  coins,  weights,  and 
measures;  (3)  the  613  commandments  of  Judaism;  and  (4)  lists  of  tannaitic  teachers. 

J.  T.  Fitzgerald  and  L.  M.  White,  The  Tabula  of  Cebes,  SBL  Texts  and  Translations  24, 
Graeco-Roman  Religion  Series  7  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1983,  paper  $14.25)  x  and  225  pp., 
fig.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-19118.  ISBN:  0-89130-601-3. 

Because  it  consciously  employs  so  many  of  the  commonplaces  of  the  moralist  tradition,  Tabula 
of  Cebes  is  a  veritable  compendium  of  popular  philosophical  morals  and  ethical  terminology  from 
the  1st  century  A.D.  After  a  47-page  introduction  to  Tabula  of  Cebes  (authorship,  date,  attribution 
to  Cebes,  etc.)  and  a  select  bibliography,  this  volume  presents  the  Greek  text  (with  critical 
apparatus)  edited  by  K.  Praechter  (1893)  and  a  new  English  translation,  notes  to  the  text  and 
translation,  supplementary  notes  to  the  text  and  critical  apparatus,  and  an  index  of  Greek  words. 
Fitzgerald  is  a  member  of  the  department  of  religion  at  the  University  of  Miami  in  Coral  Gables, 
FL,  and  White  is  assistant  professor  of  religion  at  Oberlin  College  in  Oberlin,  OH. 

M.  Grant,  From  Alexander  to  Cleopatra.  The  Hellenistic  World  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1982,  $19.95)  xv  and  319  pp.,  8  plates,  11  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-10802. 
ISBN:  0-684-17780-3. 

After  an  introduction  on  the  transformation  of  the  Greek  world,  this  volume  discusses  the 
Hellenistic  kingdoms  (the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  Ptolemies,  the  Seleucids,  the  Near  Eastern 
border  states,  the  East,  monarchies  and  monarchs)  and  the  city-states  and  leagues  (the  principal 
cities  and  leagues,  the  Hellenistic  community).  Then  it  considers  reality  and  withdrawal  under  two 
major  headings:  reality  and  the  individual  (scientific  researches,  literary  and  artistic  realism, 
biographers  and  portraitists,  the  Hellenistic  woman)  and  the  search  for  peace  of  mind  (despair  and 
faith,  the  philosophers’  solutions,  the  literary  escape  routes).  Grant,  the  author  of  Saint  Paul 
(1976)  and  Jesus  (1977),  calls  attention  to  the  Hellenistic  urge  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  the 
counterurge  to  rise  above  them  and  escape  them. 

J.  G.  Griffiths,  The  Origins  of  Osiris  and  His  Cult,  Studies  in  the  History  of  Religions  (Supple¬ 
ments  to  Numen)  40  (Leiden:  Brill,  1980,  88  gld.)  xii  and  287  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  90-04-06096-0. 

The  revised  and  enlarged  version  of  a  work  published  in  1 966  as  part  of  the  series  Munchener 
Agyptologische  Studien,  this  investigation  of  the  origins  of  Osiris  and  the  Osiris  cult  contains 
seven  chapters:  the  original  myth,  the  original  cult,  an  Upper  Egyptian  god  of  the  royal  dead,  the 
association  with  water  and  vegetation,  the  ruler  and  judge  of  the  dead,  the  cult  and  the  society,  and 
an  embryonic  system  of  salvation.  Griffiths  is  also  the  author  of  Plutarch’s  De  I  side  et  Osiride 
(1970)  and  Apuleius  of  Madauros  (1975). 

A 

Y.  Grise,  Le  suicide  dans  la  Rome  antique,  Collection  Noesis;  Collection  d’Etudes  Anciennes 
(Montreal:  Bellarmin,  1982,  paper;  Paris:  Les  Belles  Lettres)  325  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  2-89007-459-5  (Bellarmin),  2-251-32851-3  (Les  Belles  Lettres). 

Based  on  a  doctoral  dissertation  accepted  by  the  Universite  de  Paris-Sorbonne,  this  volume 
investigates  how  suicide  was  carried  out,  understood,  and  judged  in  ancient  Rome.  After  com¬ 
ments  on  suicide  or  suicides  and  on  the  idea  of  suicide  at  Rome,  Grise  considers  the  data  (frequen¬ 
cy,  types,  methods),  religious  consequences  (the  treatment  of  the  corpse,  the  suicide’s  fate  after 
death),  Roman  ethical  views  of  suicide  (the  foundations  of  Roman  morality,  the  Stoic  option, 
literary  discussions),  and  Roman  law  (the  traditional  legislation,  laws  about  suicide  in  the  2nd 
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century  A.D.).  She  concludes  with  remarks  on  the  new  understanding  of  suicide  in  postclassical 
Rome. 

H.  W.  Hollander,  Joseph  as  an  Ethical  Model  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Studia 
in  Veteris  Testamenti  Pseudepigrapha  6  (Leiden:  Brill,  1981,  68  gld.)  x  and  175  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-06387-0. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Jonge  and  accepted  by  the 
theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Leiden,  this  study  concentrates  on  the  patriarch  Joseph  in 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  because  he  stands  at  the  center  of  its  paraenesis  and  is  the 
ethical  model  par  excellence.  After  surveying  research  on  ethics  in  Testaments,  Hollander  consid¬ 
ers  the  ethical  character  of  Joseph  in  Testament  of  Joseph,  Joseph  as  an  ethical  example  in 
Testaments,  and  Joseph  as  the  “good  man”  in  Testament  of  Benjamin.  He  concludes  that  Joseph  is 
portrayed  as  the  “good  man”  who  loves  (or  fears)  God  and  loves  his  neighbor. 

B.  Isaac  and  I.  Roll,  Roman  Roads  in  Judaea  /:  The  Legio-Scythopolis  Road,  BAR  International 
Series  141  (Oxford:  British  Archaeological  Reports,  1982,  paper  £9)  xiii  and  142  pp.,  18  plates,  5 
figs.,  4  maps,  folding  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-86054-  172-X. 

This  volume  presents  the  archaeological  material  relating  to  the  Roman  road  in  Judea  that 
extends  from  Legio  (Caparcotna)  to  Scythopolis  (Beth-shean,  Beisan).  After  surveying  the  road’s 
history  as  part  of  the  Roman  road  system  in  Judea,  it  traces  the  road  in  detail  and  describes  all  the 
relevant  archaeological  remains.  Then  it  gives  an  inventory  of  milestones  grouped  according  to 
mile  stations  and  a  corpus  of  inscriptions.  The  final  section  considers  what  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  the  archaeological  evidence  as  such  and  in  combination  with  literary  sources.  Isaac  and 
Roll  observe  that  the  Legio-Scythopolis  road  has  produced  more  milestones  and  milestone  in¬ 
scriptions  than  any  other  Judean  road. 

B.  W.  Jones  and  J.  E.  G.  Whitehorne,  Register  of  Oxyrhynchites,  30  B.C.-A.D.  96,  American 
Studies  in  Papyrology  25  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1983,  $33.50)  iv  and  292  pp.  Indexed. 

This  volume  lists  in  alphabetical  order  all  the  persons  living  in  the  Oxyrhynchite  nome  between 
30  B.C.  and  A.D.  96  (roughly  the  first  century  of  Roman  rule  in  Egypt)  who  are  mentioned  in 
papyri,  ostraca,  and  inscriptions.  The  data  base  comprises  all  the  texts  dated  between  70  B.C.  and 
A.D.  140  that  are  known,  or  likely,  to  have  come  from  the  Oxyrhynchite  nome  or  to  refer  to 
persons  from  there.  The  compilers  hope  that  this  register  will  assist  in  the  study  of  such  matters  as 
Roman  exploitation  of  Egypt  at  a  local  level,  social  mobility  and  class  composition,  and  the 
identification  of  further  archives  among  hitherto  scattered  documents. 

P.  J.  King,  American  Archaeology  in  the  Mideast.  A  History  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental 
Research  (Philadelphia:  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  1983,  $15)  xv  and  292  pp.,  54 
photographs,  2  figs.,  map.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-24337.  ISBN:  0-87959-508-3. 

Taking  the  activities  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research  as  its  point  of  departure,  this 
volume  aims  to  provide  a  systematic  review  of  American  participation  in  the  multifaceted  disci¬ 
pline  of  Near  Eastern  archaeology  (extending  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  Ottoman  empire), 
especially  as  it  has  been  pursued  during  the  past  one  hundred  years.  It  follows  a  chronological 
order,  making  chapter  divisions  according  to  natural  periods  in  the  modem  history  of  the  Middle 
East:  background  (the  19th  century),  beginnings  (1900-1918),  between  the  wars  (1919-1945),  a 
decade  of  development  after  World  War  II  (1945-1955),  an  era  of  expansion  (1956-1967),  and  the 
modem  period  (1967-1980).  Seven  appendixes  are  included.  King,  professor  of  biblical  studies  at 
Boston  College,  was  president  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research  from  1976  to  1982. 
The  book  is  distributed  by  Eisenbrauns  of  Winona  Lake,  IN. 

E.  E.  Knudsen,  A  Targumic  Aramaic  Reader.  Texts  from  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  with  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Glossary,  Semitic  Study  Series  5  (Leiden:  Brill,  1981,  paper  40  gld.)  x  and  123  pp. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  90-04-06232-7. 

The  texts  presented  in  this  reader  of  targumic  Aramaic  have  been  photomechanically  reprinted 
from  A.  Sperber’s  The  Bible  in  Aramaic  (1959-73).  Targum  Onqelos  is  represented  by  Genesis 
1-4  (with  a  tosefta  to  Gen  4:8);  Exodus  19-20  and  24;  and  Deuteronomy  6,  10,  11,  16,  and  26. 
Targum  Jonathan  is  represented  by  Isaiah  1-2  and  Amos  3-4.  The  seventeen-page  introduction 
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explains  how  to  use  Sperber’s  edition  and  supplies  information  about  the  Targums  and  targumic 
Aramaic  (especially  its  transcription  and  pronunciation).  The  66-page  glossary  provides  the 
Aramaic  words  from  the  selections  in  alphabetical  order,  their  grammatical  form,  their  meaning  in 
English,  information  about  other  Targums,  and  comments  on  particular  passages. 

M.  Krause  (ed.),  Gnosis  and  Gnosticism,  Nag  Hammadi  Studies  17  (Leiden:  Brill,  1981, 64  gld.) 
vii  and  153  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-06399-4. 

All  but  one  of  the  nine  papers  in  this  volume  were  prepared  for  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  on  Patristic  Studies  held  at  Oxford  in  September  1979.  The  first  seven  articles  appear 
under  the  heading  “gnosis”:  S.  Arai  on  the  “Simonian”  character  of  Authoritative  Teaching  and 
Thunder,  R.  van  den  Broek  on  Autogenes  and  Adamas  in  relation  to  the  mythological  structure  of 
Apocryphon  of  John,  J.  Helderman  on  Isis  as  Plane  (Error)  in  Gospel  of  Truth,  M.  Krause  on 
Christian-gnostic  texts  as  sources  for  the  encounter  between  gnosis  and  Christianity,  A.  H.  B. 
Logan  on  Eugnostos  and  Valentinianism,  V.  MacDermot  on  the  concept  of  pleroma  in  gnosticism, 
and  G.  M.  Shellrude  on  evidence  for  the  Christian-gnostic  provenance  of  Apocalypse  of  Adam.  The 
remaining  two  articles  appear  under  “gnosticism”:  J.  Frickel  on  Naassenes  or  Valentinians,  and 
K.  Koschorke  on  patristic  materials  for  ,the  late  history  of  Valentinian  gnosis. 

E.  Y.  Kutscher,  A  History  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  ed.  R.  Kutscher  (Jerusalem:  Magnes  Press, 
Hebrew  University,  1982;  Leiden:  Brill)  xxx  and  306  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  965- 
223-397-8  (Magnes). 

This  history  of  the  Hebrew  language  left  incomplete  by  Professor  Kutscher  at  his  death  in  1971 
has  been  edited  and  brought  to  publication  by  his  son,  R.  Kutscher.  After  brief  treatments  of  the 
background,  the  Semitic  languages,  and  Hebrew  as  a  Semitic  language,  the  volume  focuses  on  the 
major  phases  in  the  history  of  Hebrew:  biblical  Hebrew,  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  and  contemporary 
sources,  Mishnaic  Hebrew,  medieval  Hebrew,  and  Modem  Hebrew  and  Israeli  Hebrew.  The  parts 
most  pertinent  to  the  NT  period  concern  Sirach,  the  Qumran  Isaiah  Scroll,  and  the  Mishnah. 

T.  O.  Lambdin,  Introduction  to  Sahidic  Coptic  (Macon,  GA:  Mercer  University  Press,  1982, 
$27.95)  xvii  and  377  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-14282.  ISBN:  0-86554-048-9. 

Developed  during  many  years  of  teaching  at  Harvard  University,  this  introduction  to  Sahidic 
Coptic  aims  to  bring  students  to  the  level  at  which  they  can  read  any  Sahidic  text  of  average 
difficulty.  The  thirty  lessons  provide  a  graded  introduction  to  the  basic  grammar  and  vocabulary; 
their  content  and  mode  of  presentation  are  dictated  by  pedagogical  considerations  rather  than  the 
goal  of  producing  a  scientific  reference  grammar.  The  reading  selections  (Lk  1-5,  Apophthegmata 
Patrum,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Life  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter )  are  furnished  with  glosses  designed  to 
facilitate  the  transition  to  unsimplified  material.  The  glossary  covers  not  only  the  words  used  in  the 
lessons  but  also  the  full  vocabulary  of  the  Sahidic  NT. 

B.  Layton  (ed.),  The  Rediscovery  of  Gnosticism.  Volume  Two:  Sethian  Gnosticism,  Studies  in  the 
History  of  Religions  (Supplements  to  Numen)  41  (Leiden:  Brill,  1981,  135  gld.)  xviii  and  pp. 
457-882.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-06178-9. 

The  first  volume  of  papers  prepared  for  the  International  Conference  on  Gnosticism  at  Yale 
University  in  1978  was  described  in  NTA  25,  pp.  215-216.  The  first  ten  articles  in  this  second 
volume  deal  with  Sethian  gnosticism:  R.  Kraft  on  whether  Philo  was  aware  of  traditions  that 
exalted  Seth  and  his  progeny;  M.  E.  Stone  on  Seth  traditions  in  the  Armenian  Adam  books;  B.  A. 
Pearson  on  the  figure  of  Seth  in  gnostic  literature;  G.  W.  E.  Nickelsburg  on  some  related  traditions 
in  Apocalypse  of  Adam,  Books  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  1  Enoch;  C.  Colpe  on  Sethian  and  Zoroas- 
trian  ages  of  the  world;  F.  Wisse  on  stalking  those  elusive  Sethians;  K.  Rudolph  on  whether 
Sethian  gnosis  is  a  heresiological  fiction;  H.-M.  Schenke  on  the  phenomenon  and  significance  of 
gnostic  Sethianism;  A.  Bohlig  on  triad  and  trinity  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  writings;  and  J.  M. 
Robinson  on  Trimorphic  Protennoia  and  Jn  1:1-18.  Transcripts  of  the  discussions  generated  by 
these  papers  are  included.  Eleven  research  papers  are  then  presented:  N.  A.  Dahl  on  the  arrogant 
Archon  and  the  lewd  Sophia  as  Jewish  traditions  in  the  gnostic  revolt,  I.  Gruenwald  on  aspects  of 
the  Jewish-gnostic  controversy,  A.  Henrichs  on  literary  criticism  of  the  Cologne  Mani  Codex,  L. 
Koenen  on  the  transition  from  baptism  to  the  gnosis  of  Manicheism,  K.  Koschorke  on  gnostic 
instructions  on  the  organization  of  the  congregation  according  to  Interpretation  of  Knowledge,  M. 
Marcovich  on  the  Naassene  psalm  in  Hippolytus’  Haer.  5.10.2,  L.  Painchaud  on  the  scholastic 
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framework  of  treatises  on  the  soul  and  Second  Treatise  of  the  Great  Seth,  J.  H.  Sieber  on  the 
Barbelo  aeon  as  Sophia  in  Zostrianos  and  related  tractates,  M.  Smith  on  the  history  of  the  term 
gnostikos,  G.  G.  Stroumsa  on  Aher  as  a  gnostic,  and  M.  A.  Williams  on  stability  as  a soteriological 
theme  in  gnosticism.  A  list  of  participants  in  the  conference  is  also  given. 

J.  M.  Lindenberger,  The  Aramaic  Proverbs  of  Ahiqar,  Johns  Hopkins  Near  Eastern  Studies 
(Baltimore,  MD — London:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1983,  $30)  xviii  and  361  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-18000.  ISBN:  0-8018-2797-3. 

The  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  D.  R.  Hillers  and  accepted  by  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  1974,  this  volume  presents  a  new  edition  of  the  Aramaic  Proverbs  of  Ahiqar  on  the 
basis  of  the  Elephantine  manuscript.  After  a  forty-page  introduction,  it  provides  for  each  proverb 
(1)  the  Aramaic  text  and  a  new  English  translation;  (2)  a  brief  introduction  suggesting  possible 
interpretations  and  noting  parallels  with  the  later  versions  in  the  Ahiqar  tradition,  biblical  literature 
(especially  the  wisdom  books),  and  ancient  Near  Eastern  wisdom;  and  (3)  comments  on  the 
philological  and  paleographical  questions  raised  by  the  proverb.  The  four  appendixes  concern  the 
scribal  and  linguistic  character  of  the  text,  the  marks  of  separation,  the  Demotic  fragments,  and  the 
photography  of  the  papyrus. 

B.  Lorenz,  Der  Brief  an  Diognet.  Ubersetzung  und  Einfiihrung,  Christliche  Meister  18  (Ein- 
siedeln:  Johannes  Verlag,  1982,  paper  DM  15  or  15  Sw.  fr.)  112  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-265-10260-2. 

After  a  four-page  introduction  to  Letter  to  Diognetus,  Lorenz  presents  a  new  German  translation 
and  an  exposition  of  the  work  under  headings  that  summarize  the  content  of  each  chapter:  Spiritual 
preparation  is  necessary  for  getting  to  know  Christianity  (chap.  1);  belief  in  the  gods  and  in  the 
pagan  cult  is  meaningless  (chap.  2);  the  Jewish  sacrificial  offerings  are  to  be  rejected  (chap.  3);  etc. 
Books  and  articles  published  on  the  letter  since  1924  are  listed  in  the  bibliography. 

M.  McNamara,  Palestinian  Judaism  and  the  New  Testament,  Good  News  Studies  4  (Wilmington, 
DE:  Michael  Glazier,  1983,  paper  $10.95;  Dublin:  Veritas  Publications)  279  pp.  Indexed.  LCN: 
82-084410.  ISBN:  0-89453-274-X  (Glazier),  0-86217-072-9  (Veritas). 

Based  on  the  Tuohy  lectures  delivered  in  1980  at  John  Carroll  University  in  Cleveland,  OH,  this 
volume  aims  to  treat  the  relation  between  Palestinian  Judaism  and  the  NT  in  a  manner  reasonably 
intelligible  to  nonspecialists,  while  concentrating  on  those  aspects  that  are  novel  or  not  well  known 
or  that  tend  to  be  neglected  in  current  discussions.  After  remarks  on  the  problem  and  the  setting,  it 
deals  with  the  growth  of  the  Jewish  tradition  in  Palestine  in  postexilic  times,  Jewish  apocalyptic 
literature,  the  Essenes  and  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  in  relation  to  the  NT,  rabbinic  tradition  and  the  NT, 
and  Aramaic  targums  and  the  NT.  McNamara,  professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  at  the  Milltown 
Institute  of  Theology  and  Philosophy  in  Dublin,  is  the  author  of  The  New  Testament  and  the 
Palestinian  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  (1966)  and  Targum  and  Testament  (1972). 

R.  Merkelbach,  Weihegrade  und  Seelenlehre  der  Mithrasmysterien,  Rheinisch-Westfalische 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  Vortrage  G  257  (Wiesbaden:  Westdeutscher  Verlag,  1982,  paper 
DM  24)  74  pp.,  26  plates  (30  figs.).  ISBN:  3-531-07257-9. 

The  text  of  a  lecture  given  in  Diisseldorf  in  1981,  this  booklet  discusses  various  features  of 
Mithraism  from  its  Persian  beginnings  to  its  breakdown  under  Constantine.  Among  the  topics 
treated  are  the  aspects  of  Mithras,  the  meal,  the  seven  stages  of  initiation  and  their  significance,  the 
teachings  about  the  soul,  and  the  military  character  of  Mithraism.  A  summary  of  the  discussion 
prompted  by  the  lecture  is  also  included,  and  the  illustrations  are  fully  annotated. 

B.  F.  Meyer  and  E.  P.  Sanders  (eds.),  Jewish  and  Christian  Self-Definition.  Volume  Three: 
Self-Definition  in  the  Greco-Roman  World  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1982,  $24.95)  xx  and  295  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  79-7390.  ISBN:  0-8006-0690-6. 

The  ten  articles  in  this  volume  treat  various  institutions  in  the  Greco-Roman  world  under  the 
formality  of  social  self-definition:  W.  Burkert  on  craft  versus  sect  (the  problem  of  Orphics  and 
Pythagoreans),  J.  M.  Rist  on  self-definition  among  the  Stoics  (the  case  of  Marcus  Aurelius),  A.  J. 
Malherbe  on  self-definition  among  Epicureans  and  Cynics,  J.  M.  Dillon  on  self-definition  in  later 
Platonism,  H.  von  Staden  on  hairesis  and  heresy  (the  case  of  the  haireseis  iatrikai ),  T.  tarn  Tinh  on 
Sarapis  and  Isis,  H.  C.  Kee  on  self-definition  in  the  Asclepius  cult,  A.  Henrichs  on  changing 
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Dionysiac  identities,  H.  D.  Betz  on  the  formation  of  authoritative  tradition  in  the  Greek  magical 
papyri,  and  G.  W.  Bowersock  on  the  imperial  cult  (perceptions  and  persistence).  The  two  earlier 
volumes  in  the  project  were  described  in  NTA  25,  p.  107;  26,  p.  105. 

R.  C.  Musaph-Andriesse,  From  Torah  to  Kabbalah.  A  Basic  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of 
Judaism,  trans.  J.  Bowden  (London:  SCM,  1981,  paper  £2.95)  viii  and  88  pp.,  fig.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  0-334-00500-0. 

The  translation  of  Wat  na  de  Tora  kwam  (1973),  this  introduction  to  the  background  and  content 
of  Jewish  literature  contains  chapters  on  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  canon,  the  Mishnah,  the  Tosefta, 
Baraita,  the  Gemara,  the  Talmuds,  the  minor  tractates  of  the  Talmud,  midrash,  halakah,  haggadah, 
medieval  rabbinic  literature,  and  Kabbalah.  Musaph-Andriesse,  who  for  many  years  was  a  lecturer 
at  the  Vossius  Gymnasium  in  Amsterdam,  is  now  a  Hebrew  translator  for  the  Court  of  Amsterdam. 

E.  Netzer,  Greater  Herodium,  Qedem  13  (Jerusalem:  Institute  of  Archaeology,  Hebrew  Univer¬ 
sity,  1981,  $20)  vii  and  147  pp.,  13  plates,  140  figs.  Bibliography.  ISSN:  0333-5844. 

After  an  introduction  to  Herodium  and  a  sketch  of  the  early  exploration  of  the  site,  this  report 
describes  the  excavations  at  Lower  Herodium  during  1972-73  and  1978,  the  finds  at  Lower 
Herodium  (with  contributions  by  R.  Bar-Nathan,  J.  Naveh,  S.  Rozenberg,  Y.  Meshorer,  and  R. 
Berger,  as  well  as  Netzer),  the  structure  of  the  mountain  palace-fortress,  and  Greater  Herodium — 
its  role,  planning,  and  background.  The  volume  incorporates  with  minor  changes  all  the  sections 
concerning  Herodium  contained  in  Netzer’ s  doctoral  dissertation,  directed  by  Y.  Yadin  and 
accepted  by  Hebrew  University  in  1977.  It  is  available  from  the  Israel  Exploration  Society,  P.O.B. 
7041,  Jerusalem. 

R.  Neudecker,  Friihrabbinisches  Ehescheidungsrecht.  Der  Tosefta-Traktat  Gittin,  Biblica  et 
Orientalia  39  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1982,  paper  30,000  L  or  $30)  xvii  and  133  pp.,  11 
plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Based  on  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  A.  Guttmann  and  accepted  in  1978  by  the  Hebrew 
Union  College- Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  in  Cincinnati,  this  volume  first  discusses  the  biblical 
basis  of  the  tractate  Gittin  in  Deut  24: 1^4  and  the  content  of  the  Mishnah  and  Tosefta  tractates.  The 
main  part  of  the  volume  gives  a  new  German  translation  of  t.  Gittin  according  to  the  Erfurt 
manuscript,  with  a  detailed  commentary  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  A  photographic  reproduction 
of  the  Erfurt  manuscript  is  included.  Neudecker  is  professor  of  rabbinic  literature  at  the  Pontifical 
Biblical  Institute  and  visiting  professor  at  the  Gregorian  University. 

J.  Neusner,  Formative  Judaism,  Second  Series.  Religious,  Historical,  and  Literary  Studies, 
Brown  Judaic  Studies  41  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1983,  paper  $13.50)  vii  and  190  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-25072.  ISBN:  0-89130-614-5. 

The  seven  essays  in  this  volume  concern  the  social  foundations  for  the  religious  study  of 
formative  Judaism,  the  formation  of  talmudic  Judaism,  varieties  of  Judaism  in  the  formative  age, 
the  messiah  in  the  context  of  the  Mishnah,  translation  as  conversation  (with  reference  to  the 
Palestinian  Talmud),  what  makes  the  Palestinian  Talmud  talmudic,  and  the  national  and  religious 
context  of  4th-  and  5th-century  Judaism.  The  first  volume  in  this  series  was  described  in  NTA  27, 
pp.  234-235. 

J.  Neusner,  A  History  of  the  Mishnaic  Law  of  Appointed  Times.  Part  One:  Shabbat:  Translation 
and  Explanation  (xxv  and  217  pp.,  96  gld.);  Part  Two:  Erubin,  Pesahim:  Translation  and  Ex¬ 
planation  (xxv  and  281  pp.,  120  gld.),  Studies  in  Judaism  in  Late  Antiquity  34  (Leiden:  Brill, 
1981).  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-06397-8,  90-04-06416-8. 

The  initial  volume  in  this  five-volume  study  of  the  Mishnah’s  tractate  on  appointed  times 
presents  a  structured  English  translation  and  explanation  of  m.  Sabbat  according  to  the  following 
general  outline:  general  principles  of  Sabbath  observance  (1:1-11),  preparing  for  the  Sabbath 
(2:1-6:11),  prohibited  acts  of  labor  on  the  Sabbath  (7:1-15:3),  and  other  Sabbath  taboos  (16:1- 
24:5).  The  second  volume  deals  with  m.  ‘Erubin:  the  delineation  of  a  limited  domain  (1 : 1-2:5),  the 
‘erub  and  the  Sabbath  limit  of  a  town  (3: 1-5:9),  the  ‘erub  and  commingling  ownership  of  a 
courtyard  or  alleyway  (6: 1-9:4),  and  the  public  domain  in  general  (10:1-15).  Then  it  treats  m. 
Pesahim:  preparation  for  Passover  (1: 1^4:5),  slaying  and  eating  the  Passover  offering  (5: 1-9:1 1), 
and  the  Seder  (10:1-9). 
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J.  Neusner,  A  History  of  the  Mishnaic  Law  of  Holy  Things.  Part  Four:  Arakhin,  Temurah: 
Translation  and  Explanation  (xvii  and  158  pp.,  76  gld.);  Part  Five:  Keritot,  Meilah,  Tamid, 
Middot,  Qinnim:  Translation  and  Explanation  (xvii  and  225  pp.,  2  figs.,  96  gld.);  Part  Six:  The 
Mishnaic  System  of  Sacrifice  and  Sanctuary  (xxxii  and  302  pp.,  124  gld.),  Studies  in  Judaism  in 
Late  Antiquity  30  (Leiden:  Brill,  1979-80).  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05943-1;  90- 
04-05945-8;  90-04-05946-6. 

Continuing  Neusner’ s  project  of  uncovering  the  history  of  the  formation  of  earlier  rabbinic 
Judaism  down  to  the  redaction  of  the  Mishnah  around  A.D.  200,  part  four  presents  introductions, 
structured  English  translations,  and  commentaries  for  the  Mishnaic  tractates  ‘Arakin  and  Temura, 
which  are  both  based  on  Leviticus  27.  Part  five  provides  the  same  treatment  for  m.  Keritot,  m. 
Media,  m.  Tamid,  m.  Middot,  and  m.  Qinnim.  Part  six  describes  the  history  of  the  laws  in  the 
Mishnah  tractates  surveyed  in  the  first  five  parts  under  four  headings:  the  system  as  a  whole,  the 
formation  of  the  tractates,  the  unfolding  of  the  law,  and  the  system  in  context.  B.  A.  Levine  has 
contributed  a  four-page  reflection  on  the  Qumran  Temple  Scroll. 

J.  Neusner  (ed.),  Take  Judaism,  for  Example.  Studies  toward  the  Comparison  of  Religions, 
Chicago  Studies  in  the  History  of  Judaism  (Chicago — London:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1983) 
xvii  and  244  pp.,  fig.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-16039.  ISBN:  0-226-57618-3. 

The  twelve  papers  in  this  volume  concern  various  aspects  of  Judaism,  but  also  seek  to  develop 
the  form  and  language  for  a  fresh  approach  to  the  study  of  religion.  Under  the  heading  “analysis: 
Judaism  in  ancient  times,”  Neusner  treats  religion  and  society,  and  W.  S.  Green  discusses 
storytelling  and  the  holy  man.  Then  under  “description:  Judaism  in  medieval  and  modem  times,” 
there  are  studies  by  R.  S.  Sarason  on  religion  and  worship,  A.  Green  on  religion  and  mysticism, 
I.  G.  Marcus  on  religious  virtuosi  and  the  religious  community,  and  D.  R.  Blumenthal  on  religion 
and  the  religious  intellectuals.  Under  “interpretation:  Judaism  today  and  tomorrow,”  there  are 
papers  by  C.  Liebman  on  religion  and  the  chaos  of  modernity,  R.  L.  Rubenstein  on  religion  and 
history,  B.  Halpem  on  history  and  religion,  and  D.  Buchdahl  on  religion  and  culture.  The  epilogue 
presents  articles  by  J.  Z.  Smith  on  Judaism  and  the  study  of  religion  (“no  need  to  travel  to  the 
Indies”),  and  by  Neusner  on  a  grid  for  comparison  and  differentiation  (“alike  and  not  alike”). 

G.  W.  E.  Nickelsburg  and  M.  E.  Stone,  Faith  and  Piety  in  Early  Judaism.  Texts  and  Docu¬ 
ments  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1983,  $19.95)  xxi  and  234  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN: 
82-71830.  ISBN:  0-8006-0679-5. 

This  anthology  is  designed  to  illustrate  salient  points  about  Judaism  as  it  developed  in  the  2nd 
and  1st  centuries  B.C.  and  the  1st  century  A.D.  The  English  translations  of  passages  from  the  OT, 
the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  the  writings  of  Josephus  and  Philo,  the 
NT,  and  other  works  appear  under  six  headings:  sects  and  parties;  temple  and  cult;  ideals  of  piety; 
deliverance,  judgment,  and  vindication;  the  agents  of  divine  deliverance;  and  Lady  Wisdom  and 
Israel.  The  texts  are  accompanied  with  brief  introductions  and  some  notes.  Nickelsburg  is  the 
author  of  Jewish  Literature  Between  the  Bible  and  the  Mishnah  (1981),  and  Stone  is  the  author  of 
Scriptures,  Sects  and  Visions  (1980). 

G.  G.  Porton,  The  Traditions  of  Rabbi  Ishmael.  Part  Four:  The  Materials  as  a  Whole,  Studies  in 
Judaism  in  Late  Antiquity  19  (Leiden:  Brill,  1982,  96  gld.)  xiv  and  261  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  90-04-06414-1. 

This  volume  brings  together  the  conclusions  explicitly  stated  or  merely  implied  in  the  preceding 
three  volumes,  which  were  devoted  to  the  rabbinic  texts  attributed  to  or  concerned  with  Rabbi 
Ishmael  [NTA  22,  pp.  354-355;  26,  p.  347].  After  methodological  comments,  it  treats  additional 
sources  about  Rabbi  Ishmael,  the  literary  forms  in  which  the  Ishmaelean  corpus  is  cast,  Ishmael’s 
relationship  to  the  various  Tannaim  and  Amoraim,  Ishmael’s  legal  agenda,  his  achievements  as  a 
biblical  exegete,  and  biographical  information  about  Ishmael  and  the  corpus  as  a  whole. 

G.  A.  Press,  The  Development  of  the  Idea  of  History  in  Antiquity,  McGill-Queen’s  Studies  in  the 
History  of  Ideas  2  (Kingston,  Ont. — Montreal:  McGill-Queen’s  University  Press,  1982,  $25)  xii 
and  179  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-7735-1002-8. 

After  arguing  that  research  on  the  idea  of  history  in  antiquity  must  take  a  cultural-historical 
standpoint  and  proceed  from  the  meanings  of  the  term  “history,”  Press  discusses  history  as  inquiry 
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in  the  Hellenic  age,  history  as  a  literary  genre  in  the  Hellenistic  age,  history  as  story  and  the 
rhetorical  use  of  history  by  the  early  Christians,  the  distinction  between  sacred  and  profane  history 
in  late  antiquity,  and  the  development  of  the  idea  of  history  and  the  cultural  ferment  of  late 
antiquity.  He  concludes  by  rejecting  the  opposition  between  Judeo-Christian  thought  and  Greco- 
Roman  thought  as  a  pattern  for  understanding  the  cultural  history  of  late  antiquity. 

W.  Rordorf  and  A.  Schneider,  L’ evolution  du  concept  de  tradition  dans  I’Eglise  ancienne, 
Traditio  Christiana  5  (Bern — Frankfurt/M.:  P.  Lang,  1982,  52  Sw.  fr.)  xxxii  and  208  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-261-04859-1. 

After  an  eleven-page  introduction  and  an  eight-page  bibliography,  this  volume  presents  on 
facing  pages  the  Greek  or  Latin  text  and  a  French  translation  of  148  passages  from  the  NT,  the 
ante-Nicene  patristic  writings,  and  the  post-Nicene  patristic  writings  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
evolution  of  the  concept  of  tradition  in  the  early  church.  Cross-references  and  explanatory  notes 
appear  at  the  foot  of  the  pages.  The  eleven  NT  passages  chosen  are  Mt  28:19-20;  Mk  7:1-13;  Lk 
1:1—4;  1  Cor  4:17;  7:10-12,  25,  40;  11:2,  23-24;  15:1-4;  Col  2:6-8;  2  Thes  2:15;  1  Tim  6:20-21; 
and  2  Pet  2:21. 

P.  Schafer,  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  der  Antike.  Die  Juden  Palastinas  von  Alexander  dem 
Grossen  bis  zur  arabischen  Eroberung  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1983,  paper  DM  35; 
Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener)  287  pp.,  16  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-460- 
32021-4  (Katholisches  Bibelwerk),  3-7887-0718-6  (Neukirchener). 

Schafer,  professor  of  Jewish  studies  at  the  University  of  Cologne  and  author  of  Der  Bar 
Kokhba- Auf stand  (1981),  presents  his  political  history  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  under  ten  headings: 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Diadochi,  Palestine  under  Ptolemaic  rule  (301-200  B.C.),  Palestine 
under  Seleucid  rule  (200-135/63  B.C.),  the  Hasmonean  dynasty,  Herod  the  Great  (37^4  B.C.), 
from  Herod  to  the  first  Jewish  war,  the  first  Jewish  war  (A.D.  66-74),  between  the  wars  (A.D. 
74-132),  the  Bar  Kokhba  uprising  (A.D.  132-135),  and  from  the  Bar  Kokhba  uprising  to  the  Arab 
conquest  of  Palestine. 

C.  Schmidt,  Koptisch-gnostische  Schriften.  Erster  Band:  Die  Pistis  Sophia.  Die  beiden  Bucher 
desJeu.  Unbekanntes  altgnostisches  Werk,  ed.  H.-M.  Schenke  (4th  ed.;  Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag, 
1981,  M  48)  xxxvi  and  424  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Schmidt’s  introduction  to  and  translations  of  Pistis  Sophia,  Books  ofJeu,  and  Untitled  Text  were 
First  published  in  1905  and  then  in  revised  form  by  W.  C.  Till  in  1954  and  1959.  In  the  five-page 
foreword  to  this  fourth  edition,  H.-M.  Schenke  calls  attention  to  the  light  shed  on  these  three  works 
by  the  Nag  Hammadi  documents  and  other  developments  in  research.  He  has  also  provided  fifteen 
pages  of  suggestions  for  revising  the  translations.  The  English  versions  of  the  three  documents 
were  described  in  NTA  23,  pp.  120,  249. 

W.  Schneemelcher,  Das  Urchristentum,  Urban-Taschenbiicher  336  (Stuttgart — Berlin — 
Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlhammer,  1981,  paper  DM  18)  220  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-17-007242-0. 

Schneemelcher,  professor  emeritus  of  NT  and  early  church  history  on  the  Evangelical  theologi¬ 
cal  faculty  at  Bonn,  presents  the  history  of  primitive  Christianity  under  twelve  headings:  sources, 
chronology,  Jesus,  the  origin  of  the  first  community,  the  Jerusalem  community,  Hebrews  and 
Hellenists,  the  witness  to  Christ  by  the  Palestinian  community,  the  origin  of  Christian  communities 
outside  Jerusalem,  Paul,  Jewish  Christianity  and  the  Gentile  church,  faith  and  theology,  and  the 
Christian  communities  and  their  life. 

F.  Siegert,  Nag-Hammadi-Register.  Worterbuch  zur  Erfassung  der  Begriffe  in  den  koptisch- 
gnostischen  Schriften  von  Nag-Hammadi,  mit  einem  deutschen  Index,  Wissenschaftliche  Un- 
tersuchungen  zum  Neuen  Testament  26  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1982,  DM  138)  xxvi  and  383 
pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-16-144592-9. 

After  a  five-page  introduction  by  A.  Bohlig  and  a  fifteen-page  technical  foreword  by  Siegert, 
this  volume  first  presents  in  alphabetical  order  all  the  significant  Coptic  words  in  the  Nag  Hammadi 
codexes  and  related  documents,  and  then  follows  the  same  procedure  for  the  Greek  words.  The 
individual  articles  contain  the  Coptic  or  Greek  word  in  transcription,  its  German  meaning(s),  a  list 
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of  its  occurrences,  and  other  information  where  appropriate.  Also  included  are  an  appendix  on 
numbers,  indexes  of  Latin  words  and  biblical  passages  cited  in  the  articles,  and  an  index  of  German 
words. 

R.  Smith,  A  Concise  Coptic-English  Lexicon  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1983,  $10.95)  xiii  and  81 
pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  82-16237.  ISBN:  0-8028-3581-3. 

Intended  primarily  for  beginners,  this  lexicon  of  Sahidic  Coptic  presents  the  words  in  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order,  as  in  W.  E.  Crum’s  A  Coptic  Dictionary  (1939),  primarily  by  root  consonants  and  then 
by  vowels  within  the  structure  of  consonants.  Words  having  an  initial  vowel  are  alphabetized  by 
that  vowel  and  then  by  the  consonantal  root.  The  individual  entries  generally  contain  the  Coptic 
word,  some  grammatical  information,  the  English  equivalent(s),  and  some  grammatical  forms. 
The  lexicon  is  designed  for  use  with  the  Coptic  NT  and  the  Nag  Hammadi  documents. 

E.  Tov,  The  Text-Critical  Use  of  the  Septuagint  in  Biblical  Research,  Jerusalem  Biblical  Studies  3 
(Jerusalem:  Simor,  1981,  paper  $17)  vii  and  343  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  965-242- 
003-4. 

After  discussing  some  basic  ideas  about  OT  textual  criticism  and  the  Septuagint,  Tov  considers 
the  possibilities  and  impossibilities  pertaining  to  reconstructing  the  Hebrew  text  underlying  the 
Septuagint:  when  to  reconstruct  variants;  how  to  reconstruct  the  Vorlage  of  the  Septuagint;  the 
reconstruction  of  elements  not  indicated  in  the  Vorlage  of  the  translators;  and  variants,  variants/ 
nonvariants,  and  pseudovariants.  Then  he  focuses  on  the  Hebrew  text  underlying  the  Septuagint: 
the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  evaluation  of  retro  verted  variants  in  biblical  research.  Tov  is 
the  author  of  The  Book  of  Baruch  (1975)  and  The  Septuagint  Translation  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch 
(1976). 

R.  van  den  Broek  and  M.  J.  Vermaseren  (eds.).  Studies  in  Gnosticism  and  Hellenistic  Religions 
presented  to  Gilles  Quispel  on  the  Occasion  of  his  65th  Birthday,  Etudes  preliminaires  aux 
religions  orientales  dans  V Empire  romain  91  (Leiden:  Brill,  1981,  196  gld.)  xiv  and  622  pp.,  5 
plates,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-06376-5. 

Twenty-seven  articles  in  honor  of  Professor  Quispel:  J.  van  Amersfoort  on  traces  of  an  Alexan¬ 
drian  Orphic  theogony  in  the  Pseudoclementines,  U.  Bianchi  on  the  religiohistorical  relevance  of 
Lk  20:34—36,  R.  van  den  Broek  on  the  creation  of  Adam’s  psychic  body  in  Apocryphon  of  John,  C. 
Colpe  on  daena  in  relation  to  the  Light  Virgin  and  the  Second  Form,  I.  P.  Culianu  on  the  angels  of 
the  nations  and  the  origins  of  gnostic  dualism,  H.  Dorrie  on  gnostic  traces  in  Plutarch’s  writings, 
H.  J.  W.  Drijvers  on  Odes  of  Solomon  and  Psalms  ofMani,  J.  Flamant  on  gnostic  elements  in  the 
work  of  Macrobius,  J.  Fossum  on  Samaritan  demiurgical  traditions  and  the  alleged  dove-cult  of  the 
Samaritans,  R.  M.  Grant  on  charges  of  immorality  against  various  religious  groups  in  antiquity,  I. 
Gruenwald  on  the  problem  of  antignostic  polemic  in  rabbinic  literature,  A.  Guillaumont  on  the 
Semitisms  in  Gospel  of  Thomas,  M.  Harl  on  Origen’s  charges  against  the  gnostics’  impious 
questioning  of  the  Scriptures,  A.  F.  J.  Klijn  on  the  use  of  the  flood  story  in  Apocalypse  of  Adam, 
J.-P.  Mahe  on  the  Georgian  Book  of  Adam,  J.  Mansfeld  on  bad  world  and  demiurge  as  a  “gnostic” 
motif  from  Parmenides  and  Empedocles  to  Lucretius  and  Philo,  G.  Mussies  on  catalogues  of  sins 
and  virtues  personified  in  On  the  Origin  of  the  World,  B.  A.  Pearson  on  Jewish  elements  in  Corpus 
Hermeticum  I  (Poimandres),  A.  F.  Segal  on  some  questions  of  definition  regarding  Hellenistic 
magic,  G.  Sfameni  Gasparro  on  gnostic  and  mysteriosophic  interpretations  of  the  Attis  myth,  M. 
Tardieu  on  the  meaning  of  Aberamentho,  M.  J.  Vermaseren  on  the  iconography  of  the  dying  Attis, 
H.  A.  J.  Wegman  on  an  incomplete  anaphora  in  P.  Strasbourg  gr.  254,  R.  McL.  Wilson  on  gnosis 
and  the  mysteries,  J.  C.  M.  van  Winden  on  terra  autem  stupida  quadam  erat  admiratione  as  a 
translation  of  Gen  1:2a,  E.  M.  Yamauchi  on  the  question  of  Jewish  gnosticism  (with  reference  to 
Jn  1:1-18,  Mandean  parallels,  and  Trimorphic  Protennoia),  and  J.  Zandee  on  Teachings  of 
Silvanus  and  Jewish  Christianity.  Also  included  are  a  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  three-page 
preface  by  van  den  Broek,  and  a  list  of  Quispel’s  publications. 

M.  J.  Vermaseren  (ed.),  Die  orientalischen  Religionen  im  Romerreich,  Etudes  preliminaires  aux 
religions  orientales  dans  l’Empire  romain  93  (Leiden:  Brill,  1981,  136  gld.)  viii  and  576  pp.,  88 
plates,  2  folding  maps.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-06356-0. 

The  twenty  articles  in  this  volume  (all  in  German)  are  by  C.  Colpe  on  the  history  of  and  new 
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perspectives  in  research  on  Eastern  religions  in  the  Roman  empire,  H.  S.  Versnel  on  Roman 
religion  and  religious  change,  F.  K.  Domer  on  Asia  Minor  as  the  land  of  origin  of  Eastern  deities, 
M.  J.  Vermaseren  on  Mithras  in  Roman  times,  L.  Vidman  on  Isis  and  Sarapis,  G.  Holbl  on  other 
Egyptian  deities,  E.  Schwertheim  on  Jupiter  Dolichenus,  Y.  Hajjar  on  Jupiter  Heliopolitanus, 
H.  J.  W.  Drijvers  on  the  Dea  Syria  and  other  Syrian  deities  in  the  Roman  empire,  G.  Sanders  on 
Cybele  and  Attis,  R.  Fleischer  on  Ephesian  Artemis  and  Aphrodite  of  Aphrodisias,  R.  Fellmann  on 
the  Sabazios  cult,  H.  Dorrie  on  mysteries  (in  cult  and  religion)  and  philosophy,  R.  van  den  Broek 
on  early  Christian  religion,  B.  Rotting  on  Christianity’s  encounter  with  its  milieu,  G.  Quispel  on 
gnosis,  A.  Bohlig  on  Manicheism,  H.  Kiinzl  on  Judaism,  J.  Schwartz  on  the  Greek  magical  papyri 
and  magical  gems,  and  M.  Oppermann  on  Thracian  and  Danubian  equestrian  gods. 

M.-T.  Wacker,  Weltordnung  und  Gericht.  Studien  zu  1  Henoch  22,  Forschung  zur  Bibel  45 
(Wurzburg:  Echter  Verlag,  1982,  paper  DM  48)  xl  and  315  pp.,  fig.,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-429-00794-1. 

The  slightly  revised  and  updated  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  B.  Lang  and 
accepted  in  1982  by  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Tubingen,  Wacker  begins  with  observations 
on  the  apocalyptic  Enoch-tradition  and  treatments  of  the  textual  and  literary  problems  in  1  Enoch 
22.  Then  she  concentrates  on  tradition-historical  and  history-of-religions  problems:  the  motifs  in 
1  Enoch  22:1-4;  the  motifs  and  ideas  in  1  Enoch  22:5-7,  8—13;  the  final  judgment  in  Jerusalem 
according  to  1  Enoch  26-27 ;  and  the  problem  of  the  resurrection.  In  the  final  part,  she  examines  the 
theme  of  the  world  order  in  crisis  according  to  the  Book  of  Watchers  (7  Enoch  1-36). 

H.  Wagenvoort,  Pietas.  Selected  Studies  in  Roman  Religion,  Studies  in  Greek  and  Roman 
Religion  1  (Leiden:  Brill,  1980,  paper  80  gld.)  xx  and  264  pp.,  8  plates.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04- 
06195-9. 

Thirteen  articles  by  the  late  Professor  Wagenvoort  (1886-1976)  on  various  aspects  of  Roman 
religion:  pietas  (1924),  the  goddess  Angerona  (1941),  prof  anus  and  profanare  (1949),  gravitas  and 
maiestas  {\952) ,  felicitas  imperatoria  (1954),  Cupid  and  Psyche  (1968),  the  golden  bough  (1959), 
the  goddess  Ceres  and  her  Roman  mysteries  (1960),  the  magical  significance  of  the  tail  (1961),  the 
origin  of  the  goddess  Venus  (1964),  orare  and  precari  (1964),  Augustus  and  Vesta  (1966),  and 
characteristics  of  ancient  Roman  religion  (1972).  All  the  articles  are  in  English.  A  foreword  by 
H.  S.  Versnel  and  a  memorial  note  on  Wagenvoort  by  H.  L.  W.  Nelson  are  included. 


ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

J.  Blenkinsopp,  Wisdom  and  Law  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Ordering  of  Life  in  Israel  and  Early 
Judaism,  Oxford  Bible  Series  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1983,  paper  $9.95)  ix  and  172 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-24658.  ISBN:  0-19-213253-9. 

R.  G.  Bratcher  and  B.  M.  Newman,  A  Translator’ s  Handbook  on  the  Book  of  Joshua,  Helps  for 
Translators  (New  York — Stuttgart:  United  Bible  Societies,  1983,  soft  cover)  viii  and  340  pp., 
map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-24710.  ISBN:  0-8267-0105-1. 

J.  Donaghy  (ed.),  To  Proclaim  Peace.  Religious  Communities  Speak  Out  on  the  Arms  Race  (2nd, 
rev.  ed.;  Nyack,  NY:  Fellowship  Publications,  1983,  paper  $2)  vi  and  53  pp.,  5  figs. 

J.  Ellul,  Living  Faith.  Belief  and  Doubt  in  a  Perilous  World,  trans.  P.  Heinegg  (San  Francisco: 
Harper  &  Row,  1983,  $19.95)  xxix  and  287  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-48928.  ISBN:  0-06-062238-5. 

M.  Greenberg,  Ezekiel  1-20.  A  New  Translation  with  Introduction  and  Commentary,  Anchor 
Bible  22  (Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1983,  $16)  xv  and  388  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-12855. 
ISBN:  0-385-00954-2. 

M.  Muggeridge  and  A.  Thornhill,  Sentenced  to  Life.  A  Parable  in  Three  Acts  (Nashville,  TN: 
Thomas  Nelson,  1983,  paper  $3.95)  129  pp.  LCN:  83-2298.  ISBN:  0-8407-5839-1. 

A.  Ridouard,  Jeremie,  I’epreuve  de  la  foi.  Lire  la  Bible  62  (Paris:  Cerf,  1983,  paper  39  F)  1 15  pp. 
ISBN:  2-204-01999-2. 
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The  numbers  following  the  scriptural  texts  refer  to  entries,  not  pages. 
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